To My Wife 

Robinaj I have here recorded 
A life to equal my own span, 
Hoping the race this woman ran 
By you at least shall be applauded. 


Prifitfii ift Grtai BrUain ^ 
FUit Strut Frm 
Setl Hiirditig Strait 



BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER I 

Our postmaster, Bamaby Blanchard, it was—my eldest brother's 
Bon-'^ho brought the wild notion to my notice, ’ 

*‘Lor, Ncphcwl" I said, ‘VJhat a iantaatic thought;^ my dear!” 

Bainaby was a nice man and a bit of a scholar, like his grandfather 
before him. His nfbther, Ghaoc Blanchard, lived still and continued 
to be a dear fnend of mine, I*d held her hand when Barpaby was 
being bom, for she would not let me out of her sight and Doctor 
Meadows bade me stop and support her. And her first man-child 
in fullness of time did well at his schooling and though, of course* 
ordained to follow his father, Aaron Blanchard, at Hanger 

Farm, and inherit the land handed down through three generations 
of the'racc/yet, when the challenge came so to do, turned against any 
ffueik prospect, for there was not a mite Uf farming in his nature. He 
inclined to black-coated work, so he went into the Postal Service and, 
when he was over forty, became appointed to be post-master of our 
village and felt satisfied to conduct that task. He ran it with a shop, 
naturally, because in a little place like Beesworthy there was never 
enough doing at the post-office for an ambitious man Hkc Bamaby, 
He called h5 business a ‘‘general store,” and didn't much like the 
people to speak of a “shop-of-all-sort^” but I never knew why it 
sounded distasteful on his ear. 

Of counc all our family patronized Bamaby, -who was held to 
have done well and carried on the name of Blanchard with credit, 

I'd gone in for a penny stamp and he gave me one of my favourite 
boiled sweets off the ration, llicn we fell into talk about my p^. 

“I oftai wish. Aunt Pete,” he said, “that you would tum to a 
wcU within your powers and also beyond the powers of any but 
yourself to perform* With your enerW and good education and 
devemess at letter writing, why shouldn’t you occupy an hour or two 
every day and set down the course of your long life ? You've got 
every ncedM gift for the job and the most needfol of all—* wondrous 
memory. We often marvel in the family what a storehouse of meidori^ 
you ate and how clear you can see the past long before our generation 
was bom* 

“pnee you turn your mind to it,” he went on, while I tucked my 
sweet and listened, '^the past would unfold before you and all the 
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events wodd take their turn in proper order same as in one of those 
panoramas we used to sec when we were children,** 

“I remember them wcU,*’ 1 him, “Moat wonderful joumeyB 
you could take in those moving pictures. That was hfty or sixty 
years and more be&re what we call 'moving pictures* now were 
invented. You*d start off in a ship and go on your voyage and see 
the wonders of ocean and foreign lands and strange people and go 
round the worlds all in a couple of hours. But panoramas are things 
of the past now, Bamaby,' Boys and girls to-day wouldn't have the 
patience to sit and see 'em.*’ 

**A very fine panorama you could make out of your own life 
notwithstanding/* he assured me. “It^s in your jjower to bring back 
all manner of unremembered events and bygone people who 'vwl be 
forgot for ever if you don*t set them down, A chance to say kind 
things of the dead,** 

“Well I never]** I said, “What a parlous task you*d set upon me, 
Bamaby. But I don't know of so much worth telling as you fancy. 
There’s a lot better foigot than remembered in every long life. If I 
launched out on such an adventure as that, Td be most like to take 
the bright side and dwell on the happy spots, because my memory, 
good though it may be, would never lin^r much with the bad ones,** 

“You're built that way no doubt/* he admitted, “and always lean 
to the hopehU side. Life, as I see it, runs in a pattern and the desim 
is woven in the fabric, and W such as you, the high-H^ts would 
stand out clearer than the dark,” 

"By the will of God that's so, Bamaby/* I agreed, “and a very^ 
orderly thing; but when you say .1 might set down all my eighty 
years and more, you have got to consider the nature of such a tale. 
Who would gain ? There’s one or two I grant might treasure what 
was there—yoursdf among *em and also my foster-daughten She, 
of all others, would set store upon it. But there wouldn’t oe anything 
of interest to anybody else, because my li& has jogged along, much 
like the lives of a thousand old women, with the happiness remembered 
and the soirow not forgot,** 

“There*s dark items in the pattern no doubt/* he said. “You 
can't be an octogenarian and not run into a bit of woe now and again; 
but often our sad experiences may attract other people a good deal 
more than our joyful ones. Catastrophes are news. And most 
certainly you can't pretend that your Hfe has been coinino(tiplaoe» 
There's nothing commonplace ab^t you. There was your escape, 
from death before you tnarriod to begin with.** 

Then, seeing me hesitate, he ran on and showed he had thou^t ' 
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about such a thing before speaking, which was his custom, being a 
cautious man. 

“I bdlovo you might well find it an easier bit of work than you 
think for/’ ho said. “As I see it, Aunt Pete, you can look upon the 
task as Winded into three natural partitions/’ 

"How so ?” I asked and he made it clear and showed himself to 
be in the right. 

"Firat,” ho said, "there is my Uncle Thomas Appleby and bis day 
and all that happened in it; then you’d find yourseif up against dear 
Uncle Micah, and lastly, there must rise up Uncle John and you’ll be 
called to deal with him." 

“F^ly,” I bargained. "If such a thing was to happen, I should 
deal fairly by your Unde John.” 

"You will deal fairly by all that comes to your memory no doubt,” 
he agreed. 

"IVc never spoke my full mind touching John because under no 
compulsion to do so,” I told him. **And people respect my sUence on 
that subject. But busy on^ thinking to please me, had a lot to say 
about htm-^very hai5 thinSgs. You ne^ to consider his actions 
without bias.” 

Bamaby Blanchard lifted his eyebrows and pursed his mouth. 

"Very large-minded Fm sure,” he answered. "Just what one 
might expect fiom you, and no doubt, if you set to wo^, you’ll throw 
light on a good few other people badly in need of white-washing. 
That’s your humanity; but you mustn’t overdo it.” 

"There’s more grey than black or yet white,” I told him. **Td 
go 80 far as to say I’ve never met man or woman in my life who wa^ 
all saint or sinner. Just good and bad mixed, in different proportions, 
and you admire ’em, or hate ’em according to your own standards 
of good or bad, which incline you for or against ’em. But your own 
standards are just as like to bo mistaken as any other body’s standaids.” 

“Very lai^-minded, Aunt Pete,” he said again, and then cus¬ 
tomers came into his^ store and I took my stamp wad sailed off. 


CHAPTER II 

Nephew.Barnabv’s suggestion, that I should set down chapter 
verse of my long story made no very deep appeal to me for a 
time; but, thmkmg it over, 1 remembericd there was one dear 
creature who would welcome such an effort with a full heart and 
cherish it vigorously enough. I would sooner please her than any 
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later, I bou^t the materials: a packet of ruled paper, some pca^bs 
which I fevouT, sharp and hard, and a bottle of grass^^reen' ink* 
which is reatfid to the eyes. Off my nephew hiimdf 1 b^ght the 
lot and, of ebur^, he knew what I was and wished me luck and 
wouldn’t take a penny for die goods* 

“If ill befalls me ’tls your doing,” I said, “and you will be 
accountable for it; but if my good an^ holds the pen, ^en all may 
yet be well*” 

“You never had a bad angel overshadowing you,” he answered; 
and, ere long 1 down to work and''found the task calling for a 
diedonary ffom ^ start, because, if you commit yourself to wnting, 
the written word demands you\ spell it properlyp Speech glides off 
the tongue easy as running water and gone so soon as said, but once 
you set It on paper, there it stands to shout your ignotanee if put down 
wrong. And much else beside conirontE you when you gaze, pen in 
hand, at a virgin sheet of paper* There’s living people as well as the 
bygone ones who may clamour to be told about and, in that case* 
you need to watch your penmanship very dose* However I saw no 
pedis there, for if you can’t say anything good, what easier than to 
say nothing at all ? Jn tcUing of the dead also you need to bear in 
mind that departed men and women cannot answer back and sddom 
leave behind anybody who would think it worth .while tq try, so in 
their case, if you don’t know the whole truth, it’s better manners to 
leave them alone. 


chapter 111 

M y father* Moses Blanchard, farmed Birch Hanger of old, and six 
children he had by Susan Blanchard, bUwifo, who was a Wcstaway* 
Mother, having bome £3ur babes—two boys and two girls— 
rated awhile, then hit on something to give variety to her 
family and had twins m the shape of me, Fctronella, and^my brother, 
Herbert. There was a good gap betwero us and our riders and we 
got very friciidly together and nlade our own games and^ should have 
been Ufriang friends no doubt but frr the sad fact that Bert’s thread 
got cut ufidmely when be xvas fifteen. 

Father used to say that you must serve boys and maids* if they are 
good* same as you serve good do^ and cahk You pat the dogs and 
you stroke the cats and* being greatly inclined to Bert and mysdf 
and prone to overvalue us> he patted^Bert and strolced me whraa 
we were good or naughty* A kind father and he praifcd me very 
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hearty when 1 took over our poulpy at fhtcen years old and said 1 had 
the making of a dever and he patted 'Ekrt into the 

Royal Navy when he joined a tiaining-Bhip at Devonport and saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t be a sailor. Then, after my twin brother 
lost his life by an accident in a ship’s boat, and was dtewned along 
with three other boys, &ther took it very hand and I wept bitter tean 
and my light went out ft>r a month of Sundays, because I felt to have 
lost the better half of my own self* Father understood my grief very 
well and he bought me a nice lot of Buff Orpington poultry to distract 
my mind £rom poor Bert* Which, in course of time, they succeeded 
in doing. Our were fomous round about presently and took 

prizes in open competition* But mother, though proud of Bert and 
me, and^bitterly sorry to lose him, was always itfore addicted to my 
eldest sister, Primrose, and at the time when my little brother passed 
out. Primrose was tok^ed to Nicholas Ashbury of Liverpool, and the 
date of their wedding already fixed* So mother, concentrating on 
that, wasn’t so much overwhelmed by Bert’s death as father and me* 
Our family now consisted of our parents, Aaron, my eldest 
brother;^ James the next, Primrose, Phyllis and myself. About then I 
fust began to find Thomas Appleby in my thoughts, Birch Hanger 
stood inland from Beesworthy, but our fields ran to the low cliff edge 
only half a mile north of the village and our orchard came up to the 
churchyard walls on the east. As children Bert and 1 ofl went down 
a little goyle fiiat gave on the beach and our friends were the lon^hore 
fishermen who made their living round about* We’d run errands 
for ’em and help to pull in the boats and they would be kind to us 
and sometimes Irt us go out with them when they went to pull up their 
pots* And among them was Thomas Appleby, a busy, hard-woHcmg 
young man, very keen on his busincfls and vc^ clever at it. He 
follcn^ his father and worked for him afloat, while old Mr. Matthew 
Appleby did the vending ashore, having a good name for nothing but 
the best* He was a great friend of my father and 1 came acquaint 
with his son and felt rather proud of it, him being twenty at the time 
and a big noise among the other fellows* Tobi favoured me 
would let me go out with him to the pots and even take me fishing 

under sail n6w and again when the inactcrci were plentiful* And that 
was a great feather in my cap, because he never let any other girl do 
such a thing* But he had a weak ^ot for me from the first ^ long 
after, when we fell in love, he confessed to me that he hod liked my 
passion for going out fishing and my handincw to Icam what he taught ^ 
me and my quickness to get seaworthy and be useful in a boat* 
"Even then, before your hair went up and your petticoats e^mO: down 
to your boots,” he said, "Td got a feeling you might be Ihe gui for 
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nc.” But my suspicions that he might be the man for me didn't 
da^vn till a*bit later. That he was presently goir^^to fell in love 
with me never occiiTrod to me till long after. My father knew old 
Mr, Appleby very wdl and they'd drink tea together sometunea of a 
Sunday; and then—on one of these occasions, after Primrose'* 
marriage—the old fisherman brought Tom to tea with him and I 
had the plea^re of showing the young man how clever I was by now 
with our poultry and the iMutiful Buff Orpingtons father had given 
me. He was very interested in the farm, however, and he and my 
eldest brother, Ammn, who would succeed at Birch Hanger, soon left 
us and went to look at stock and so on. But from that time forward 
Tom generally tun^ up too when his father came, and he didn’t 
arrive to see my brother, but to get in a word with me. *Twas then, 
sdter 1 stood in sight of my seventeenth birthday, that mother found 
how the land lay and called my attention to it, 

“Pete,” she said, that being the name I always went by^ **what 
price Tom Appleby ?" 

My mother was a woman who never chattered and ftither often 
used, to say about her that she showed what a darned lot of conver* 
sation was needless and only waste of wind-power, though ever a 
great talker himself 

“I didn't know there was a price put upon Tom Appleby, Mother,” 
I said, “but I've found he's very addicted to me and I like him very 
'well indeed, always clean in his per^n and he's mighty strong 
and never swears,” 

“Pve no quarrel with him,” she answered. “He's trustable and 
he's got hb father's religious opinions and Matthew's money behind 
him in the future. But red hair often goes with a short temper. 
He's high spirited and so are you; but love must be a game of givo 
and take if it's going to be enjoyed by both the players.'' 

1 thought upon this, because 1 h^ the fierceness of youth in my 
nature in those days, like most other young things if they are healthy, 
but it hadn't landed me in any trouble to name so far, and never witti 
Tom Appleby. 

“Wc have not had a quarrel yetj” I told mothcTj ‘^nd his red hair^s 
the making of him in my opinion, I can't picture him just conunon* 
place, with brown hair, or mousey hair, same as most men.” 

"He's ambitious,” my mother warned me, “and ambitiau* men 
seldom have much time to spare on their partners,” 

“I shouldn't be feared of his ambitions, for I know' 'em and ihere^s 
none that would be likely to get hiin intt> trouble,” I said. 

My mother agreed, 

“I gr^t you that. He comes of very fine stock and his &ther 
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carried on the good work his mother began, Matthew was never 
ambitious but always 3 great thinker.” 

“I like old Mr. Appleby very much/' I told her. ^'And he^s got 
a very favourable view of me^ owing to me being my father^s daughter, 
because ^ther is his beat fn^.” 

My mother nodded. 

‘That's so/’ she said. “You being the apple of dad’s eye, he’ll 
hate for you to leave home, but since you wouldn’t be going out of 
Beesworthy and always at his beck, he’h get tempered to the thought 
b^ne it happens.” 

Up to now I*d kept Tom on tenterhooks, because he’d offered for 
me—on a day when I went out with him to catch dabs-^and he’d 
anchored his boat two mile or more from shore add set down his lines 
and we were waiting for the dabs to get feeding. And while we 
waited, he passed the time by unfolding his feelings and saying how 
I was getting on his nerves above a bit ^ he’d thank me to say how 
he struck me as a husband and whether I thought he was good enough 
to take for keeps Jri a year’s time, or thereabout. 

“You may say, Pete, that we’ve been keeping company in a manner 
of speaking for a good bit now/* he began, “and, when I first let you 
in my boat, nobody could have felt more surpris^ at such a weakness 
than myself; but that was the thin edge of the wedge no doubt, and 
from that time oiiwards, you took my fancy more and more. Now 1 
love you tremendoua and believe you’d be no hindrance to my future 
but quite the contrary, because you’ve got brains and pluck and lovo 
the sea and wouldn’t be feared of taking a sailor.” 

“I’ve caught a dab/* I said. “Wait a minute, Tom.” 

That gave me time and, after I’d drawn up the fish and took him 
off his hook and bailed again and let the line sink to the bottom, I 
angered him. MeanwhUe he waited quite quiet for me to spe^, 

“Of course I care a lot &(r you/' I began. “You’ve been uncommon 
nice to me and I was very proud when you Jet me go oat in your boat— 
a thing you never granted to more tlw two boys before, let alone a 
girl. And-T agree with you that I should be no hindrance to your 
future* but far from it, because I’ve always been well known to nave 
ray wits about me, and my father would tell you the same. 1 like 
your manners and customs, Tom, and, now 1 know you properiy 
love me, 1 shall look at you with other eyes and find what it does to me 
to hear you want me so much.” 

That was the way 1 talked when I was seventeen* 

^ “All right,” he said, “I’ll ^ve you six weeks to make up your 
mind and I hope it will be favourable.’' 

“It won’t so long as that/’ I answered, because his voice had 
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gone rather flat when he heard I wanted time. In sober truth I 
thought the world of him and loved him quite as much as he loved me, 
but at seventeen you’ve got your airs and graces still and like to feel 
fancy free. 

We left itiso and talked about the price of dabs in the market and 
I praised hisi'father’s salesmanship and so on, and when we’d put in 
two hours and caught some nice heavy flat fish and an outstanding 
plaice among them he drew up the anchor, hoisted his sail and came 
in* rd learned to steer by now and he said 1 did it in a very 
understanding manner, 

“It’s a lucky thing,” I said, “that both father and mother like a 
fresh dab and can always count upon one when’I’ve been out with 
you,” 

But that didn't interest him. 

“To return to you for half a minute,” he said after we’d landed 
and he was stringing the best of our catch for me to take home— 
return to you, Pete, my father spoke a clever thing but two nights 
since. He thinks very high of you and he said It’s more than a thousand 
pities a girl with such a quick braiii as what you have/ don't give a 
litde time to educate yourself higher than you have reached yet. 
He’s a great one for education as you know, and in his opinion, if 
you could make time for some lessons in various sulyccts, it would be a 
tower of strength to your future. You’re more than clever enough 
for me as you stand, but he feds that knowledge adds to sense and 
makes for happiness. There’S nothing so interesting as knowledge,’ 
he told me, *and if Petronella’s got an inquiring mind, she’ll be a wise 
^1*1 to go to the night school at Kingshridg^,' Tt's.an idea/ I told 
father, "and very like, if she can make the time, she'll fell in with it, 
being so clever as she is already/ ” 

‘T’ve thought of it myself,” I said^ ‘T’d like to be much cleverer 
than 1 am, Tom,” 

My parents supported this idea, and, with the summer and day¬ 
light evenings, 1 went three nights a week to a school they’d got in 

OUT market*town, but a few miles from Bepsworthy. And that’s 

how I came by my scholarship, such as it is, and leame^ to handle 
a pen and get a smattering of infonnation to make me usefrUlen 
And, looking ahead, 1 took some pains to grow b<^r acquaint with 
the ways of figures, for, though bright as a button in other directions, 
Tom was a veay poor hand with them. Meanwhile, I’d made up 
my mind that I loved him quite well enough to many him, in 
the upshot, I didn't keep the patient man waiting above afb^ight. 
It was during that time I had a talk with^my parents and found feth 
well dispos^ to the match. But fether ba^g^ed fer a yWto pass 
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before it happened and. bade Tom seek a homo worthy of n» and 
convement for his work. There were some nice brick cottages 
building at Beesworthy just then, not a mile from Biroh Hanger and 
but a Quarter of a mile from the Strand, so^ when we were 
1 mentioned the matter. 

'Tather’s very wishiiil for us to start life m a good manner of 
house*^' I told Tom^ "and reckons it would be a clever thing if wu 
put yourself down for one of the new sbe-roomed hou^ that 
Fred Mastennan*s building; because there you’d be near your work 
and I wouldn’t be too far off from the form." 

“Then I’ll see Mastennan and get on with it and watch over the 
buildi^ when Pm ashore/’ he promised. 

He was very happy that evening and took a most smiling view of 
his future along with me. 

“You know me for a masterful man/’ he said, “and 1 know you 
for a strong-minded piece. We have got wills of our own—both of 

and none the worse for that.” 

“We have got a CTand will towards each other, which is the great 
thing,” I told him, '^and it’s no odds if we differ in small things if wc 
never differ about each other.” 

So he kissed me yet again and, after supper, came up to Birch 
Hanger and had a talk with father and mother. And they received 
him as my intolded and didn’t see any reason why we shouldn’t 
make a good job of it. After that I pushed on with my lessons, and 
it was known wc were keeping company and Tom brought me a 
tokening ring when he was next in Dartmouth, and it had a proper 
precious stone in it and cost him two pounds and five shillings. 

So wc fell in step, saw as much of each other as possible and 
looked forward to the fiiturc. There were breezes, of course, as we 
got to know each other better; but in truth they amounted to little, 
because in great thii^ we always saw alike and, where we didn’t, 
tlie upshot was so triSSing that we often laughed at ourselves after¬ 
wards Sot being pig-headed about nothing at all. 

Then, with the roof on our house and all going well, the first 
proper adventure of my life came down upon me lilu a thunderclap 
and taught me a mighty lot more than I’d got at my Bchooling^ and 
learned Tom much more than he’d gleaned as a longshore fisherman. 
In fact things happened that went So &r as to aim, not only at our 
hopes for the future, but our lives in the present and, though it sounds 
imp^ble that such a coil could, have overtop the pair of us, yet s6 
it did and we faced no less than death. While, as if that weren’t 
fearful enough in its naked self, a horror more droad yet looked out 
fitim.bdhind it and threw a light upon our characters that made us 
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both properly ashamed. In fact, you mi^t say neither Tom nor I 
was ever quite the same again* Up till then we were on ray pood 
terms indeed with our characters* He prided himself on his akfll in 
bis business and understanding of the sea and his great strength and 
high principles, while I, finding how much and how quidk 1 was 
[earning, and how I could cope with the rules of arithmetic and so on, 
began to think I was a girl a bit out of the common and doubtless 
gjve myself a lot of airs in consequence* M the time our pride was 
riding for a fall and, when the cra^ came, it took a terrible ugly shape 
and knocked the stufHng out of us to a pitiful extent* 

Lots ofhappiness we had before the blow fell, for I properly loved 
the sea in those da^ and liked nothing better than to be on it with 
Tom at all hours and in all weadiers* 

“I wish I’d been a boy, then Pd have gone for a sailor long agOj 
like my little brother, Bert/* 1 told him once^ and he grantra Pd 
got the sea in my blood and might have made a good seaman. 

thank God, you wasn’t a bOy all the same,” he said, “for 
you’ve got the promise of being a very useful girl.” 

I'd poke fun at him sometimes, because caution was his second 
name, but when I told him he was feared of the sea, though he lived 
by it, he answered that he was feared of naught on sea or land, but 
he knew the tea and 1 didn't, and I'd soon learn to fear it all right if 
I knew it as well as he did*” 

”It's a case of ignorance is bliss with you, Pete,” he said* **You 
think the sea’s a good-tempered old monster and wouldn*t hurt a 
fly; but that’s because you’ve always got me along with you w^hen 
you’re on it." i 

He wondered In secret at my cocksurehess and how 1 couldn't 
feel any sense of danger, and once he took me out in a capful of wind 
and thought to see me show a white feather when his boat shipped a 
tidy wave; but the only white feather was on the sea itself and I 
laughed a^ said I wasn’t feared of a pail of water and helped him to 
bale, so he didn't get any change out of me that time* 

Tbe whole holiday Pd fixed my mind on wasn't a public one, but 
autumn i^r day at Kingsbridge, and &ther was showing our &mous 
white bull, *Turk 11/ counting to get Hnt prize with it. ^But I 
didn’t care about that, and Tom had promised to pleasute me and 
take me fishing. I waisf working very hard now and, what with my 
potiltiy and my lessot^, I felt a whole day for pleasure would be a 
great treat* 1 built up my hopes a lot looking forward to jt, and So 
did Tom; but he wasn’t so keen for the fishing as I was, that being 
his dally bread and no holiday. He'd have better liked to stop ashore 
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and go to the &ir; and the evening befflte, he came up to smoke a 
pipe with father and asked me to change my mmd. 

**Give the sea a miss to-morrow, PetCj" he said, “and come to 
the fair, and 1*11 pay for a good feiring and you'll’see your <iad*s 
&mous bull bdee fint prize/* 

"That*s what I want her to do,** said my father. “Tb an 
interesting thing, Tom, that only my head man, Jonas, and Pete 
her^f can handle ‘Turk II,* Hc*U come like a lamb to her and 
^e*s known him since he was calved; but 1 wouldn’t trust another 
save Jonas, or her, with liim for an instant. A tricky mind the 
creature*3 and I often wbh I could read it” 

“I lay he’s all right if you don't show fear of him/* said Tom. 
“Creature*® soon know if they’ve met their masters.** 

I laughed at him. 

“That*s what I tell you about the sea,** I said. ‘The sca*B all 
right if you*re not 'feared of it; and Tm going fishing to-mormw, 
Tom, and^ nowhere else, Tve set my heart and been counting the 
days. And I*ve planned a proper dinner, all packed, and one of 
those pasties mother makes that you love. It*s going to be a 
bcautihil holiday/’ 

^‘Have your way," said my sweetheart, ''and when I quit the SCa 

some day and own big boats and employ lesser men to sail in them, 
what will you do then ?’* , : . 

^‘Make love to them dnd get *em to let me go trawling in mid- 

channel aometimes,” I answered. “It’a life to me tO be OH deep 
water and VA dearly love to sail clean out of sight of everything but 
the sea itself some day.** 


CtlAPTiR IV 

1 WAS on the beach fine and early next moming’after I tended^ 
my fowb, and I carried a brave basket of food and a bottle of beer for 
Tom and a bottle of lemonade for myself. Ihc weather looked 
hopeful enoi^h to me because, though the reds had been in the sky 
at dawn, which is a had sign, ^ere wasn*t a lot of wind blowing and 
that off-shore, so the sea ran smooth enough. But I found Tom in no 
holiday humour. He was clever about weather and said the wind 
looked to be backing against th^ sun and the glass had fallen in the 
ni^L We got the boat down for launching and another man, 
going out to hb pots off Smf Rocks, helped us. He didii*t like the 
weamer neither. 
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'‘Wind’s going back,” he said, "and tVeshemng^” 

"What of it, Dave ?” I asked, the man being I>avid Gollop^ a 
longshora fisher of no account, though his family had stood hig^ in 
the parish once. 

"There’s going to be a bit of a blow presently,” he said. 

"Let it blow, then,” I said* “I wonder some of you men are 
brave enofugh to go out to your lobster pots sometimes*” 

Tom thanked 6ollop for lending us a hand and then pushed off 
and ran up his sail 

"1*11 try for a late mackerel or two, then be back before sea gets 
up,” he said, but that wasn^t my idea at all. We slipped away and l 
tti^e a couple of lines and cheered hiib up wfli my own high 
spirits. The sun had risen, though not as If he was going to enjoy 
day* A bit sulky he loob^ as the clouds gained upon him. The 
wind was shifting, but Tom lighted his pipe and 1 to<u the helm and 
we carried on for best part of an hour. Then, finding the mackerel 
weren*t there and nothing doing, I said we’d go out to the dab 
grounds, farther to sea, and cast anchor and get a bit of our own back. 
He argued against, so we ran out a short half-mile and anchored, 
but not on the proper place for dabs in my opimon* However he 

was firm and said be had no mind to go forther to sea and wasn't 
going to do it* 

",We’ll fish for half an hour or thereabout,” he Baid, "then I*m 
going in* Sorry, Pete, but the fica’s rising ashore and we’ll have onr 

holiday when we get b^.” 

1 felt a cloud over us by now and much disappointment that my 
hopes qf a lung spell afloat looked like being cut short; hut then 
things brightened a bit, for though the sea.was beginning to run and 
white horses flickering on the waves, fishing turned to a proper wonder 
and the dabs couldH*t come in quick enough. Even Tom forgot 
for a bit and the sport was so good that he said we must take OUf 

beanngs and remember where we’d anchored. 

“Shows how you leam something ev^ day,” he aaid> 

I waa very excited to pull in big fish in this way and didn’t 

notice the weather. The wind was beginning to offer rain from the 
south by now and the sky darker, so Tom warned me we must up^ 
lines and run home* But we didn’t lie more jhan three parts of tt. 
mile off shore and I felt quite all right, though there waa a good hit: 
of a lop on the boat by now. T^en a wave lipped over and he salt 
we must be off and sharp about it, 

"Gruel sorry, Pete,” be said, “but £t*s going to blow darned bard^ 
in half an hour and there’s a tidy sea ^ummg on the beach already*'^ 

Yet, in my wilful foolery, I wouldn’t hear of it. . 
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"TU the day of my life, Tom/* I cried, “and I won*t miss a 
minute and 1 ain’t goin^ to stop for a puff of wind, nor yet a bucket 
of raim I-ook at that fishl” 

I’d fetch^ up a two-pound dab as I spoke—a most wonderful 
specimen. 

Then Tom grew short and our terrible flare-up started* 

“It may be the day of yotir life,** he SAid, ‘‘but^you don't want for 
it to be the last, do you ? It*3 going to take twenty jninutcj in this' 
boat to make slmre and we ought to have gone an hour ago.** ^ 
‘Just five minutes more if you*rc frightened,*’ I said. “And 1 
never thought you was a coward." 

This an^rra him as wcU it mijght, but he*d been caught napping 
a bit hi^elf by the wondrous fishing and> thbugh he lost hU temper, 
he well knew it was no time to lose it* His proper seaman's instincts 
woke in him and he acted. 

“Draw up,** he said. “There’s a sea running on the beach and 
the fOMicr weVc over it the better for my boat.’* 

And I got angry, and all the angrier no doubt because he kept so 
cahn. I said shiip things and sulW, like the fool I was, and then, 
going forward to ^ the anchor, he pushed me out of his way and 1 
idl and sat down on a mass of dabs and was too astound^ to speak 
another word, but just squatted and stared at him with my hair blowing 
over my face and all my handiness gone out of me* The wind was 
frcshemi^ by leaps and bounds and sea-horses whitening the wavc- 
90 Tom, finding the anchor wouldn't come easy, whipped out 
his knifr and cut the rope* Then he hoisted our little jib, but didn’t 
put up a rag of die lug-^ail and went to the tUler and ran for it. But 
neVer a word he said to me and 1 kept my mouth shut too and gOt 

up off the ckbs and wound in the lines* 

The boat, Miming Star she was called, seemed a parlous 
time getti^ her way on and I ivondcrtd why the wava waa passing 

under us instead of carrying U5 along with them, hut presently she 
got going with the wind hi^er every minute and the sea mnniag 

high enough to poop ui if one came over. Then I -couki see the 
waved on the beac^ and felt our danger for the first timCs I knCW what 

he meant now and »w men ruimii^ about on the Strand and shoutii^ 

because they knew what we had let ourselves in for. A big surf 

rolled bttweea ua and the beach and what had looked but a harmless 
thi^ of white water from our anchorage was a very dificrent sight 
now as wc came wallowing near to it* We*d took in a Jot of water' 
already and 1 started to t^l and heave some of the fish out of her. 
But never a word Tom spoke. His teeth were sec and he stuck to 
the tiller with his eyes ahead. 
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I made pretence to be fearlesa and talked a lot diflfcrent 
Ifdt 

‘‘Myl” I shouted to make myself heard in the noise, ”It looks 
as if we ^ing to get wet before we ashore, Tomi^’ 

And I ftniled to show my temper was sped,' He cast one look at 
me, but didn^t unlit? ba^ck and 1 never saw his face so giilQ before^ 

"It looks as if we was going to get drowned afore wc m asbope,*’ 
he amwerod, his eyes on the sea, "and serve you damned well right 
if we are,”. 

I'd never heard him swear before and I didn't make no answer, 
and the next thing was we heaved up on a huge wave as thou^ it 
was going to carry us with it into the broken water; hut it passed 
ahead and we hadn't got there yet. It lifted na like a cork and rolled 
on, I feared he’d need to tack and reckoned it couIdn^t be done if 
we wasn't to get broadside on to the sea and be wrecked. It waa 
only a matter of minutes now and I felt the might of the ocean and 
the weakness of man for the dist time in my life, I watched the seas 
and wondered which was going to topple aboard and sink us and 
thought how different a flurry on the water looked from shore to what 
it does when you hap to he in it. But, strange and shameful to tell, 
even the mess we were in didn't bulk so large in my fool's n^d as 
the insult my intended had put upon me and I hated him ^od and 
hearty and ordained Td throw him over presently, if I lived to <fo so. 
He altered course a trifle with no hiirt and it looked healthier I 
thought and safety a bit nearer; but then our jib got more wind thaii 
it could hold and was blown clean away. The ropes parted and 
there was a crack like a pistol-shot and the sail went up in the air and 

flew ashore ^ over tie Strand like a great bird, and I wished we 

could have gone with it, But life was out of the Momitig Star and 
she lost w»y and juat lumbered at the wiU of the waves and drifted 

with the surf that waited to sink her, The din was such that wc 
couldn’t have heard ourselves speak if we had wanted to, hut Tom 

knew we were for it now and he dropped the helm and took off his 
Jacket and his aca-boots and stood up holding to the maSt and 

availed me to go forward. The boat was waterlogged and bmling . 

vain, but, thou^ a wreck* she floated into the white water and held 

together dll we reached within a hundred yards or less of the Shore 
and could see men with ropes making ready to do Bometbihg^ idiout it 
when we got near enough if ever we did. Then came the dnldx and a 
roUcr twisted ub round like a straw though we floated yet and didn’t 
touch bottom for a little longer. All I remember after that was Tom 
making a grab at me with the intention to save me* though his last 
words had been t^t 1 deserved to drown; but a crou wave knopked 
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Kim over and, when I came op to the auriace again, Td lost ,si^t of 
him and was trying to swim till I could touch bottom and get saved 
by the men ashore. I saw them dose now and ropes flyrng, and one 
man coming towards me up to his breast in the surf and then a wave 
washed me heels over head and I remembered no more till I came to 
my senses on the beach. It was David Gollop who had come out 
with a rope tied to him and got to me and grabbed me and lifted my 
head above the water. Then he and I were dragged ashore lihe a 
sack of potatoes; meanwhile Tom was saved likewise and made a 
better landing than what I had. The Morning Star had come in 
bottom up by now and, when he saw I wasn^t drowned, he set 
to work with a lot to help him save what he might. His boat had 
stove in, but they dragged her up after a bit. I mind coming to and 
laughing at an old man who was watching over me. He said all 
was wdl and a lad had run for Doctor Me^ows and hoped to find 
him at home; but I didn’t want a doctor. I was sick and rid myself 
of a lot of sea-water and then I stood up and told the old chap there 
were enough dabs on the beach to feed all Beesworthy. I didn’t go 
till rd got two dabs from the beach and thanked Dave GoUop for 
saving me, and then I bolted home. 

“Looking back,” I said to father when he returned from the farm, 
“you might go so far as to say I was to blame more than him, but 
nothing could excuse a man for saying his lover deserved to drown 
and I haven’t forgiven him by a long sliot, if ever I shall.” 

Father was on my side, of course, and hadn’t a good word for 
Tom just then. 

“He ought to have set his foot down and refused to go,” Ke said. 
"He should have been stem as a rock not to run you in danger, it’s 
hard to forgive him for that. Meantime you’re saved alive, which is 
all that matters to me and your mother.” 

Oceans of rain fell as the day passed noon, a proper cloud of 
darkness settled on the sea and a rare fierce blow brought in autumn; 
but our white bull first prize before Kingsbridge Fair was drowned 
out and father praised God for all his blessings when he went to bed 
that night. Wc expected Tom would show up next day, but he didn’t, 
though we heard from a fisherman, who called after breakfast, that 
the Morning Star was done for and good for fire-wood and no more. 
But the man—David GoJlop it was—-didn’t know a thing about my 
sw’cctheart so 1 resolved to go down and ask after him ^nd tdl him 
I’d resolved already for him to have all ray private savings towards a 
new boat 

The reason why GoUop had been in such a hurry to come to Birch 
Hanger was He reckoned that he had saved my life at danger 
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to his own and counted my £kther wduld^hastc to reward him richly 
while the aifair was still hot in his mind. David was well Imown for 
a who set hard cash above salvation—an unfortunate wealcness 
in his case, because hard cash was always bound to be terrible short 
for anybody with such poor earning powers. The GoHop race had 
been big people in Beesworthy long ago. In the churchyard there 
was a row of them going back bt^ore Queen Victorians days, and 
Birch Hanger itself had once belonged to the head of the family, who 
sold it to my own grandfather long years ago. And that was the 
last GoJlop to have money and dominion over land. There were 
only four Gollops left now in Beesworthy: David and his two sisters 
and them Aunt, Miss Mercy GoUop—a parlous, maiden woman of 
whom her nephew and her nieces went in fear. But all three clove 
to her very faithful and obeyed her orders, because she was the 
promised ^nd to them, having money and a house and garden of- 
her own* So, as she was mighty old, they counted to inherit the lot, 
which would be the only hope for any of them when they grew old 
themselves, 

^ David^s sisters were Mildred and Ethelinda, but folk always 
called the younger just Linda,** that being quite enough of a name foe 
a little go-by*thc-ground woman like her* She was a ^ntie, kindly 
creature and a great iHend of mine—my first woman friend in those 
days. She and Milly were laundry w-omen and neither ever married, 
not being the sort to offer any great attractions to the male mind, or 
eye, David was also unwed, though Linda told me that he ordained 
to find a wife some day after his aunt died and he became the head of 
the family. They all pinned their hoi>es on the future and when 
Linda looked ahead and dreamed of the blessed day she 
wouldn’t have to wash anybody’s clothes hut her own, 9he*d begm 
cve^ speech with ^‘When our dear Aunt Mercy’s gone home.” 

Her brother began to grow grey though not much above Aitty 
years old as yet. He was a grizzled man with his chin the foremost 
thing about his face and a miser’s mouth and grey, stupid eyes. He 
hadn’t much brain—so folk said—but always ready to accept drinks 
at the *Tishcrman*s Arms,” though ahy of standing other men. Linda 
thought he would be difScult to live with, being a grubby chap in 
his habits and indifferent to cleanliness. However, he’d had a tidy 
good sea bath for once when he fetched me out of the surf, and now he 
stood before father and told his tale and how he’d plunged into the 
breakers and dragged me ashore by a miracle of pluck and valour* 

‘*There’s not many I’d have done it for,” said Dave in his slow, 
gruff voice, '"but seeing who it was and knowing what Pete is to you^ 
Farmer, I took the risk,” 
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“And very grateful we all are, Dave*’* said &ther, “Tberc^s 
little doubt neither of than would have made shore alive if there had 
not been you brave fellows waiting and ready to rescue them, and I 
shall always remember it in your fevour, Dave/* 

He put his hand in his pocket thep and pulled out his purse. 

“And so shall I always rememba it^ Dave/* I said, “and wish you 
luck for^Air valiant de^*” 

But GoUop had his eye on fether’s purse by now with the look of 
a dog waiting for his bone, 

“I was in my blacks at the time, being a holiday," so he reminded 
father. “Little I cared for that when the challenge came; but my 
trousers are rubed, and my bowler hat haven’t been seen since— 
and new at that.” 

Those were the days when men of means held gold in their pockets 
as a matter of course and paper money only appeared in the form of 
Bank of England notes; so father took two gold sovereigns out of his 
purse aiwJ handed them to the fisherman. To me it seemed a pretty 
handsome reward for Dave’s efforts, and father, I think, was of the 
same opinion, because, in those far-off times, money ran where it only 
cmwb now; but the visitor showed bitter disappointment. Always 
hopeful, he had dearly counted on a fortune, while father, well 
knowing that if Dave hadn’t got to me somebody else would, thought 
two pounds met the case. 

, C^llop stared, then scowled and he thrust out hb chin as if 
somebody had done him an injury. 

"God’s truth!" he said. “Don’t you set no more store on your 
maid than that? And you a rich man and offer me two measly 
quid for saving her life!” 

But father wasn’t daunted. 

'*you did what any other decent chap woidd have done,” hcaaid, 
“but if you foel it a matter of service to be paid for, give me back my 
two pounds and send in your account. Then 1 can ask liAWyer 
Townlcy about it, Dave.” 

But poor.Gollop wasn’t going to give up his two pounds. He put 
them in hb pocket and turned to me as he went off- 

“Thatb all your father’s love is worth, my gtrl,” he said, “and I’ll 
let it be known." 

Then he went off and father laughed. 

“A drop of the old family blood,” he told me. “They were a 
greedy, guarrdiomc race and often in trouble with their neighbours, 
m do him a good turn some day. You can always pick up chances 
to serve people if that way incUned." 

“I don’t feel to be worth two pounds to anybody—‘UOt after 
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yesterday, Father/* I answered* “Least of^dl to Tom, TU go dcfwn 
and sM how I stand along with him/* 

“Talk to his father,” he advised me* “You can always trust 
Matt to hold the balance between contending parties* But I hope ' 
there won’t be any contention* Yon the boy were both wrong 
and need to own up and be done with it*” 

With Aat I Went to work and, after dinner, ran down to the 
Appleby* in a contrite spirit and very wishful to let the past bury the 
past. But I found the past wasn*t going to be buried so soon as I’d 
hoped* Mr. Matthew Appleby called me in, but Tom was out and 
I heard fr^ the old man that my sweetheart took a very dark view 
of the doli^* Hja father welcomed me gladly enough however. 
He was a wise man and noted for it, and he had taken to me from the 
6 r 3 t and 1 had taken to him* He worked hard still and his hobby 
was hook-reading, to which he devotwl h^ leisure time* He wasn’t 
so big as Tom but built on the same sturdy lines and be had a thought¬ 
ful fcce with little, old-fashioned whiskers and pale blue, quick eyes. 
He was a nobler object than Tom, because so many years had passed 
over his head and hb mind was stored with old wisdom and hb 
for^ead wrinkled with it. He had been a red man tike Tom ixi his 
prime, but now his hair had turned white as foam and he wore it 
long and it gave him a look that reminded you of religion for some 
queer reason* He was full of religion for that matter and very 
curious as to the life beyond, but he had a sense of fun, which wasn’t 
handed on to Tom* 

“Thank the Powers you came out of that misfortune safe, Pete/’ 
he said and kissed me* “A most comfortless affair and the boat 
gone*" 

‘T*ve come to say Tm sorry, Mr* Appleby,” I told him. “’Twa* 
very wilful of me and I hope he*s forgiven me by now*” 

“Not yet,” he said* “I’omb a slow thinker* He hasn't forgiven 
himself yet for being such a fool as to Ibten to you, Pete; but once Wb 
forgiven himself, then he’ll forgive you no doubt*" 

“Is he all right?” I asked. 

“Hcb quite well and heb gone to Dartmouth to-day about a new 
boat*” 

^*He*Il have all my savings towards it,” I said, "and father will 
help also, Mr* Appleby*” 

He laug^ his little laugh* 

"No, noi Don’t you offe^ anything like that* He’d be a lot too 
moud to take it. And give him a miss for the present* Let time pau, 
Time's the only ointment against some wounds.” 

"All right,” I promised. "I’ll wait; but tell him when he come* 
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homier Pm properly sorry and I hope he*ll call his new boat after me. 
And tdl him Pm thankful to God he wasn^t drowned, Mr. Appleby, 
and I hope he’s thankftil I waan^t.” 

“Vdu.mnst take it serions^ Pete,” he told me. "Yon turn too 
much to laughter sometimes, my dear. This is the first serious 
reverse Tom has ever known in his Hfe, and your first serious revetse 
bulks big when you’re young. He’s shook up, but he’ll soon shake 
down again. I’ll tell him you're contrite,” 

I didn’t much like this however* I was sorry enough, but I wag 
young, too, and 1 remembered sitting on the dabs, and the things Tom 
had s^ to me, and felt there were two sides to it. And to be told I 
was contrite hurt me for some silly reason, though true enough, of 
course. 

“Pm learning and schooling so hard as I can,” I said, “and 
getting knowledge to be. a valuable right hand to the man, and I 
can’t^o more for the minute* And if he ordains not to forgive me, 
it won’t be the end of the world, Mr. Appleby* And PH give him 
back my token ring instanter.” 

He laughed in his tender way again. 

“You go back to your books and your birds, my love,” he said. 
“I quite understand. And tell your lather I was mighty glad ‘Turk* 
gat first prize at Kingsbridge yesterday.” 

So back I went with a lot to think upon and, as the days went by 
and Tom didn’t show up, my thoughts began to trouble me. But 
there was worse to come and a fearfulLer danger yet to fece, though 
it feU on Tom alone, not me, next time* 


chapter V 

I FiounED it out and calmed down. It lookesd in the nature of 
things that we should fall out now and again, as the best of loven 
will, if only for the pleasure of making it up afterwards. My mo^er 
threw light, 

“You were both mighty silly, each in your own way,” she said, 
**but Providence overwatched you and saved your lives after you’d 
risked ’em in a very childish manner—childish in fact thart I don’t 
feel too sure if either of you is old enough to go into marriage at all.” 

But 1 thot^t and waited, and among iny thouj^ts a good bit of 
wonder what Tom himsdf might be thinking and iftime was healing 
him as quick as I could wish, I hoped he would have come to my 
conclusions and everybody's conclusions, that Pd been headstrong 
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and fccen wcai, I looked at it from his point of view, ■which is 
' always a fair thi^ to do when you fUl out with a neighboiir, and a 
vital thing to do if you fall out with your lover. Then, as time passed 
and he didn^t show up, I ran to extremes and took a dark view and 
couldn^t let down my food with my usual appetite, *Of course,* I 
thought, he harboius malice against me, then that^s the end of it 
and Pm well shut of him. Providence might have known we ■weren’t 
suited and took steps to part ua accordizigly,* But then I’d find 
myself loving him as much as ever and hating the blank he*d 1^ 
aiw yearning for his red hair and hb arm round me again. Once or 
twice there came an impatient uige over me to take the first move and 
face him and hear the worst; but then a cold chill would fall upon me, 
that such a thing might ruin ah, because I knew Tom was not the 
sort to let anybody cl^ take the lead where his affairs were concerned, 
I could look down and see him on the beach every day, busy 
lending a hand here and there and waiting, no doubt, for his new 
boat. For the storm had made a lot of work and trouble for others 
beside him. Yes, 1 could see him lending a hand, but though only 
a little way distant in hb body, I had no idea how far away he might 
be in hb mind. So 1 went up and down between hope and fear, and 
fa^er oomfoirted me* 

“Love’s bve,** he said, “and since you properly loved each other, 
then yoii*ll come together again in good dme. You called the tunc 
on that hateful day, Pete, and you must let him call the next tune 
when he wills to do so*’* 

“In reason, Father," I answered him, for Pd ^ot a feeding now 
that Tom looked at it this way. I crept into hb mind, or thought I 
had, and reckoned that he was feeling now I had put him to shame* 
That was a dark thought, because to be put to shame is the most 
awful thing that can overget a proud man and he might liate me now 
a deal fiercer than ever he’d loved me before* 

“And who can fairly blame him ?" I asked myself, ^ 

Then I began to fear that my errors were a good size larger than 
his, and I never sang so small in my own cars as I did when I remem¬ 
bered how Pd call^ him a coward. Next I got sick of looking at it 
fr^ his point of view, because the more 1so, the quicker hope died 
in me* I had my pride likewise; and there came another twenty- 
four hours when my pride worked up again and lucked against the 
pricks* And foen I just hung on to love and let that conquer me, 
and hop^ that his love would conquer him the same way* 

Presently there came a ray of li^ht because Tom’s father 
dropped in, as he was wont,of an evenmg, to chat and smoke bis 
pipe with my fether* Dad sent me packing when he arrived, but 
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after Mr* Appleby was gone again, I heard, through my mother, 
something of how things looked to ^ 

“Matt put it very clear,” said my mother to me, “and theTe*s no 
call why you shouldn*t hear about it. Your young man has considered 
his feelings and weighed you in the balance very deliberate and also 
listen^ to his father on the subject. He's been mistrusting you 
and hard, but he*s got to sec now how it was your ignorance and his 
weakness allowed you both to play the fool. Some daj^ he still 
reckons you .were most to blame, but on his sensible days, ne's fairer. 
He said a very proper thing to his father and I bore it in mind. He 
said ‘If rd had the sense of a smelt, Td never have let her go. Then 
wc‘d have had a proper rumpus no doubt and very likely parted for a 
bit till wc^d both coded down; because then, when she saw that big 
weather blow up, her wits woidd have proved to her that I was right 
and she was wrong* After which, with her sense, shcM have given 
me best,' That's what Tom said, according to his father's report; 
and that's how it would have been no doubt, Pete,” 

On the whole 1 took this kindly, because It sounded true in my 
opinion. 

“Would you say he was loving me still. Mother ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. “At bottom he's loving you and feeling 
to miss you out of his life no doubt, same as you miss him. He's 
forgiven you be sure, but he's raw yet, so you’d best to let more time 
pass; His new boat will comfort him/' 

So I held on and kept away and hoped every mom he'd come 
before the day was done; and then a queer thing indeed overtook us, 
for we were drawing together and each longing for the other one 
until the longing moved us on the self-same day and the self-same hour! 
There came an evening when I set out to go and see him and hear liim 
once more, because I felt I couldn't bear life without him another 
hour* I never was one to stand up to suspense very comfortable and 
I told myself 1 must know whether he was lost, or at any rate on the 
way back; and by an odd miracle, as we found out long afterwards, 
Tom had reached to exactly the same pitch 1 So, preparing to go 
down the hill, through a field called “BuU's Lease,” where “Turk 11” 
lived, if I didn't come fecc to face with Tom tramping up to have it 
out, for he wanted to be done with it and in smooth water on an even 
keel again, 

“^ere my life!*' I cried, as he came up the Jane just when I was 
opening the gate to go down through “Bull's Lease” and save a quarter 
of a mile. “Oh, Tom, I was afoot this instant moment to you 
because I couldn't stand no more of tlys horrid cmptinessl” 

"And I was coming up to you, Pete,” he answered. 
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Rather a shame*faccd pair we were and not very quick with our 
tongues for the mmute; and such are the cnid, semeleas ways of 
youth that, even then, neither of us said the word in season to brid^ 
the gap and come bi each othcr^a arms again. But pitiful pride'^tiU 
cumbCTOd our silly souls and, save for the fearful thing to foUow, we 
have parted for evermore five minutes after vre'd come together 
again! _ 

He didn't kiss me nor yet cuddle me; he was cold and the chill 
had got in his voice. 

*‘I hope you have took no ill from that day's ugly work,** he ^d.. 

“No,” I replied. “None whatever, and Tm glad you didn't^ 
But you tMk grave ill from the loss of the Morning Start however you 
plight decide about me and whatever 1 might decide about you, Torn. 
And I ordain to give all my savings—twenty-five pounds—towards 
the price of the new one. And that will make us quits for me calling 
you a coward which was a very wicked, wrongful vrard to use/' 

1 meant wdl, but didn't please him in the least. 

**As to thatj I don’t want your money,” he said, “and can pay for 
my new boat very well. You know whether I’m a coward or not and, 
if you still go in doubt, there’s plenty can tell you. And when you 
talk about us deciding about each other, what are you trying to 
say exactly ?” 

“I said exaedy what I meant,” I told him. "How was I to know 
you hadn’t thrown me over, keeping away from me as if I was the 
plague, and how were you to know 1 might not have changed my 
mind for that matter ?” 

“If you’re going to take it like that, Pete-” he began, then 

changed his mmd and went on. “You wAs coming to me—so you 
say. Why ? To tdl me you’d changed your mind ? Because if 

gg_31 

“I told you why I was coming,” I answered, and felt the blood 
coursing through my veins and my heart going too quick. “I was 
coming because I couldn’t atop away; but I don't feel so sorry for 
my sins as I did when I started, and 1 don't sec no call to grov^ in 
any case.” 

“Offering your silly money and well knowing I'd be the last on 
earth to take he went on. 

“Best you go if that’s the spirit brought you up the hill/* I fiamed 
out, “I don't want to look a fool in ray own eyes no more, thoug^i I 
do in yours. And whether 'twas bravery or cowardice, to push me 
head over tail on to a pile of dabs when I was trying to help ypu, you 
know so well as 1 do. And, for the rest, l*m sorry 1 nam^ you a 
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coward arid I'm sorrier still I ever set eyes on you* And now you 

go!” 

That waa the way I talked to Tom, and him on the brink of his 
grave at the moment if I’d but known it! 

We glared at each other like a pair of cat-a-mountaina for he was 
as angry as I was, but kept his mouth shut Then he turned his 
back on me and got over the gate where we had been standing 
and made to go across the field, which was a short cut down to 
Beesworthy* But I knew Turk was out grazing and though the gloaming 
had come down by now, I could see the bull lying on the grass* So I 
spoke again* 

“Turk’s down there, Tom Appleby,” I said, “so best get out 
before he sees you*" 

He was glad of an excuse by now to let off his temper* 

“Bulls!” he said in a passioun "Who’s afraid of bulls but you 
farm people ? Be damned to the bull I Danger is on the sea, not 
the land, and you shan’t have no more chances to call me a coward, 
Pctronella Blanchard!" 

“For God’s love—not mine—get out of it,” I said* “ ’Tis what I 
know about the bull, not what you think about him* Come back* 
He hates men and he's in a beastly temper &r the rainute. Oh, 
Tom, please!” 

But he was stubborn in his turn and ploughed down over the 
field, too angry to care two pins for the bull. And if “Turk” had beqn 
a tiger he’d have done the same* No doubt he thought, if it came to 
action, he could trust his feet to carry him into safety* 

I shouted to him again and then climbed the gate and went after 
him* 

“Don’t be a fool; don’t be what I was,” I cried out* “I’ve given 
you best about the sea, give me beat about the bull if you’ve got a mite 
of sense left!” 

He was fifty yards into the field now and another hundred to go 
before he got across* He’d seen the bull, for he couldn’t miss the 
great white bulk of him* **Turk” was lying down chewing his cud 
and taking the evemug air pretty quiet; but he’d heard me shouting 
and now he turned and saw Tom and hove up quick on to his legs* 
I screamed out to him* 

“Bully! Bully! Bully! Come here boy; coma to Pete;” t 
shouted; but he'd got his back to me now and had marked a 
Stranger man. He snorted, tore at the ground with his fore 
feet, and then Tom suddenly found a ton of angry beef on 
his track and the nearmost hedge best part of fifty yards to reach. 
For the gate at the bottom of the field was for beyond his powen to 
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get to. Ho took to Ws hecla good arid fast, poor chap, and knew well 
enough by now that if he sav^ his skin^ it would be a fool's akin he did 
save. So there was I running and screaming at the bull, to distract 
him if I could, and **Ti^k” getting into his stride and Tom tracking 
for the ht^ge very quick indeed but not quick enough, because a dewy 
meadow isn't the place to show your speed at any time, nor a pair of 
sca-boots the best things to run in. He’d got a good start, but even 
a middle-aged bull can. go a lot faster than a man and the creature 
was gaining pre^ quick. I reckoned he'd catch Tom at the hedge 
before he had time to climb it and squash him against it like an 
egg-shell and my heart was in my mouth by now. He heard me 
yellmg and then he heard the bull pounding behind and did a witty 
thing, for he took off *his jacket and threw it down, hoping that it 
might delay the pursuer for a moment or two. But **TSirk*’ didn't 
stop till he and Tom closed in upon the hedge together. It was a 
fairly tall earth bank topped with hazel and elm trees, so, unless 
lightning out of heaven struck the bull, Tom looked to be doomed. 
Then all was over in five seconds, though they stretched into eternity 
for me- ^^Turk” got to him well inside the hrige by the will of God, 
for if he*d been sooner, he’d have ^ught him in the o^en, then 
trampled on him and turned him into rags and bones; while a yard 
later, he'd have had Tom against the hedge and smashed him there; 
but what did happen was t^t the bull put dovm his head sideways 
and tossed Tom with all the might of his huge carcass behind the 
drive. And that pitched my longshore fisherman the way he was 
going. He crashed on top of the h^ge as if he'd been shot from a gun, 
just missed getting brained against an elm and dropped on the other 
side. Then 1 came up and 1 smacked the bull on his iace and cussed 
him for a godless rascal and left him puzzled to death in his little 
bull's mind to know what he'd done except to save me &om an enemy. 
Next I got up the hedge and jumped down t'other side to look after 
my lover. 

He was lying panting on his back when I came to him and stared 
at me in a dazed fhshion as if he didn’t know who I might happen to 
be, or why I'd come. 1 fetched out my handkerchief to mop some 
blood hcM got streaming down his fece and then 1 asked him to fed 
himsdf over and sec if anything was broken, and he obeyed like a 
iamb and tried out his arms and leg^ but spoke naught. When he 
came to his left leg he said there was something parlous wrong with 
that, but he was all right everywhere dse, and I told him how the 
bull had' tossed him through the hedge. 

“He pitched you over,” I said, “but if you don't fed any pain 
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Those were thc^days long before they took X-ray photographs of 
ur inside, or anything like that, and nobody ever heard of his 
tpendix and such-like gadgets until years later. Millions of pc^lc 
^ quiet and orderly of fatal ills not yet discovered, just as nmlions 
people lived without such fine things as vitamins and tomato 
ice and other cauteries to lengthy life. But what the wits 
i^n*t know, the heart don't grieve about, and the doctors were 
:usted and thought just as well upon then as now. 

What rejoiced me was that Tom had got to stop in bed for a day 
r two, and, when he argued to rise up ai^ don his clothes again and 
o home, Doctor Meadows forbade and ordered that he mustn’t put 
wt to ground till his frame was trustable. Then he went off and his 
^oy brought up a draught to be taken last thing, and a pot of ointment 
0 be rubbed on sore spots and a bandage for lus foot. Then 
Appleby laid out the whole come-along of it, much to the credit 
Providence and how our bull was ordained by Higher Powers to 
nake safe a marriage planned in heaven and threatened to come to 
laught by the pair most concerned, 

“We were going to thank God for all his mercies and keep our 
nouths shut, Mr* Appleby,” I confessed, “but ’tis too big a thing 
o hide under a bushel no doubt.” 

“Everybody , knows you were a fool on the sea, Pete,” he said, 
‘and Tom was a fool on the land, so now each can mark the foolery 
>f the other,” 

“I was a fool on sea and land both, Mr. Appleby,” I pointed out. 
“Light has come to you both,” explained die old man, "and now 
jWi have learned each other better than ever you did brfo(re, so it^s 
up to the pair of you never to get in such a fix again* When the 
danger signals hoisted, use all your wits to keep out of danger*” 

We promised most feithfui to watch over ourselves* 

“Once bit, twice shy, dear Mr, Appleby," I said, and then he 
struck a lighter note and distracted our minda. 

“I was very much amused about Dave Gollop*s grievances and 
mu^ tell you, Moses,” he said to father. “I went into the 
‘Fisherman’s Aims’ to talk to George Forrester and have a drink of 
spirits a few nights since, and there was David in the public bar 
airing his troubles* Like a lot of people, he confused something that 
was outside money value, with something else which was not. He 
counted on fifty pounds for pulling you out of the water, Plete, and 
built up a picture of his reward in cash, being that sort of man* He 
couldn’t see a human life was an item above price and not to be 
calculated in money,” 

“Who saved you, Tom ?” I asked. 
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doaH know,” he answered^ was a dozen good c 

in the water and so soon ^ my feet couched bottom 1 was sa&.’^ 

"Father^® going to do Dave a good turn when the chance con 
I said. 

**And find it he surely will,” foretold Mr. Appleby. 

Then bo went home in a^ry kindly humour and I waited 
the medicine came and gave Tom his draught, and mother dec 
bandage. 


CHAPTER VI 

IN three days my sweetheart stood on his feet again and himgt 
for the sea, though very lame and called to travd on two sticks 
one more day after that. But no evil symptoms appeared i 
Or. Meadows pronounced him cured and said he might go hoi 
Which he did do on the evening of the fourth day. He was v 
wishful to see '‘Turk II" and went so far as the fatal gate, ant 
biDught Bully along by the car and Tom gazed upon him and gc 
tidy good notion now of what he*d escaped from. I drove him ho 
in our market cart, and a week later there was the great exdtcm 
of his new boat coming round from Dartmouth, with me and him 
meet her on the Strand. A lovely boat and he’d nursed a surpi 
for me, because her name was already painted upon her and n 
called her Petronslla. We were loving each other again to the utm 
possible degree by now and he said once, that few lovers were ei 
likely to rise to such a ferment of devotioa as we did, because few h 
ever been through such adventures. 

was a sign-post that showed us the right road and we' 
taken it,” 1 mdj and he agreed. 

**You just aay the word 'Turk* to me when I’m showing my cla 
in time to come,” he replied, “and IfH dam soon draw them in again 
Not that he ever showed any <Jaws to anybody, for he was 1 
fothi^’i son and a most reasonable man and developed a wondro 
patience with everything that happened to us in after years* 

I had speech with Unda GoUc^ about then and she threw a litt 
hght on Duvid’s flare-up. 

"You sec, Pete,” she said, "he^s a man that lives on hope^-que 
thing in case b^use thcre*s but one way how hope can ever tin 
into 'reality for him or me, or Miliy, But hope bursts out like 
flame in Dave and when he ^ved you he saw the pat>mised lam 
Hc’a long wanted a new craft, because the Mmy Milkmaid —that 
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lavc^a boat—is got to a state when the bottom might fall out of her 
ay day, and, him beii^ no swimmer, if foundered in de^ water, 
lat would be the finish of Dave, He’s said in plain speech that 
nly the Hand of God lies between him and a watery death* ^ut 
knpt to his mind that his danger had been taken into account and 
ow, by saving you, he was going to get the needful for a trustworthy 
rah; so he’s feeling he did his part and Providence did its part, 
ut Mr* Blanchard went back on the pair of ’em and didn’t do his 

“I see, Linda—I quite see,” I said, and then gave her a bit of 
dr* Appleby^s wisdom and ex^ined to her that human life is price- 
sss. She was a nice woman and sweet-tempered too, hut not very 
(right, and 1 couldn’t make her understand* 

E “If your father wouldn’t run to big moriey, you’d have thought 
ux sweetheart might,” suggested Linda. ^^Vou was worth more 
cn than his boat to him surely.” 

You couldn’t well argue with her on such a question and I changed 
e subject* 

j “You’ve always got your Aunt Mercy to lean upon,” I reminded 
Unda* “She can’t hve for ever, wonderful though she is, and you’ll 
Some into your reward after she goes—all of you*” 
j “Yes,” she admitted. “Dave says Aunt Mercy’s our lighthouse on 
\ 'Stormy sea and his hope mounts some days and sinks a bit on others, 
?Ic puts his faith in the fact that she drinks a lot too muchisplrlis and 
t’s going to t^ on her any time now* It’s her eighty-fourth 
drthday next May, so we have got plenty of time to collect our 
j^ts. She will have them, and tms year Dave forgot her birthday 
Jreaent and caught it in conseijuence*” 

“You and Milly are her right and left hand, I’m sure,” I said, 
^md ahe’s very well-to-do by all accounts and no ftiends to name 
mw, because they must all be dead*” 

“She never had any to our knowledge,” declared Linda* “CMy 
he man who gave her that fearful violin and taught her to play it; 
)ut he’s been gone these years and years* In my opinion *tis a race 
wtween Aunt Mercy going and Dave’s boat sinking.” 

“Why doesn’t he ^ her for a new boat ?’* 1 suggested and Linda 
laughed* She didn’t often laugh, there being rlitUc to laugh at in 
laundry work to a mind like hers; but the thought of her aunt giving 
ber brother money to buy a boat amused her In a feeble ^rt of way. 

“Lord love you, Pete,” she said, “if Dave was to go lo the ibottom 
tO'<niorrow, she wouldn’t turn a hair) She don’t care a brass button 
»r any of us jcaHy*” 

“And all you do for Kerl” I claimed. 
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**Tii bread cast upon the waters/* she answered, “but with a 
woman lilce her—deep as a well and hard as a atone—me and Milty 
can't feel but doubtful/* 

Old Miss GoUop was an outstanding feature of Beesworthy in those 
days and carried on the traditions of flie Gollop race—all ^no now 
but her—because David and his sisters, though the last remains of 
the family, had none of the fearsome qualities of their breeds She 
lived alone at a house on the cliff called “Sunshine Lodge” and, for 
her com^janions, she had a tom-cat, called^Arthur** and a tame raven, 
known as “Satan/* Though so elderly she was spry still and had her 
fiddle for comfort and,smoked a pipe and went her own way in every¬ 
thing- She was thought to be a secret drinker, though there didn't 
seem to be much secrecy about it, because George Forrester, at 
the “Fisherman’s Arms,** confined that for bottled liquor she could 
be called his best customer, year in, year out. Rum was her weakness. 
She was a brown woman with a big, wrinkled face, hard mouth, 
white hair and small, sharp, black eyes that never called for glasses 
and saw everything they wanted to and nothing they didn’t want to. 
She was kind to the animal kingdom but cruel to humans and hated 
children* A bitter voice, and Linda said that when she got a cold, 
you couldn't tell whether it was she or her raven croalring. She 
hadn’t got any friends save I^awyer Simon Townley, who looked after 
her aflaira* Indeed Dave Gollop, who trusted nobody, least of all 
a lawyer, thought it a bad sign that Mr. Townley was so thick with 
her. Nobody in their senses could cultivate Mercy Gollop for pleasure, 
ao her nephew argued, and therefore he feared sometimes that the 
lawyer was most likely doing so to feather his own nest. Against 
which his sister Mildred, who had more sense and was harder than 
Linda, said the lawyer wasn’t born to best her Aunt Mercy, and that 
if Mr. Townley tried to do so, she'd soon send him packing. l*d 
always given old Miss Gollop ‘^good day** for years ifl chanced to 
meet her, but she’d only return an off-hand nod, because Birch Hanger 
had belonged to her people in the far past and she’d worked there as a 
girl and couldn’t for^ it, But I won her at last, because I took in a 
rabbit for her fomous raven once and it was a great success and I 
often brought her one now and she'd accept ’em and let me look at 
her beautiful “Satan/* And once she pla^ her fiddle to me. Her 
face was always fierce and I never saw a kind look upon it except when 
she was scraping away at her fiddle. There were scores of stories 
about her, some true and some untrue; but no doubt in her prime 
she had been a right down Gollop, though grown too old now to make 
any trouble for her neighbours. I went to sec her and took her a 
rabbit the week after I was reconciled with Tom, because I fiJt 
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proud in a way of being on terms with her. Nobody dse ever 
S:alled, except Dave and his sisters; but they went as slaves bei^use 
they had to, while I dropped in now and again as a free girl beyond 
ter power to order about* When our new vicar, Mr, Tozer, came, 
he cmled and hoped to hnd another friend; but she didn*t even dust 
El chair for him. She looked him up and down and told him he was 
El lot coo young to be a minister and that, for her part, ^e had no 
religion, but on very well without it and hoped he wouldn^t call 
Eigain* He tried once more, being young certainly but sporting and 
1 rider to hounds and brave enough* The second time he came ^e 
tvas in her garden and saw him pass through her wicket-gate and 
Drdered him off the premiseSp So nc went and didn*t return* 

* She was sitting smoking her pipe and reading an old newspaper 
jwhen 1 called, and she thanked me for a fine rabbit and went so far 
[as to say she had been glad to learn I wasn’t drowned. 
i **Simoii Townley tells me the fault was yours,” she said, “but a 
(man will always put the fault on a woman if he can, ever since Adam 
: ratted on Eve*” 

1 related the sequel and how Tom had been very near killed by 
our bull, hut lived to make it up with me* 

She didn't often laugh, but, if you wanted to make her, the way 
was to tell her about somebody’s misfortunes. That always got a 
grin out of her, 

like to have seen young Appleby hove over the hedge by a 
raging bull,” she said, “Funny sight for you that* Therc*s not 
much to make you smile at my age; but that was one laugh I*ve got 
out of you, and t’other was to hear my ^od-forgotten nephew whim¬ 
pering because your father only gave him two quid for getting wet 
dragging you to shore when you was wrecked. *HeU,’ 1 said to 
David, ‘what do you think any human creature’s worth, you zany ? 
If I'd been down to the beach, I’d have done so much myself and made 
no song about it.’ ” 

We talked a bit but it was one of her moody days and she soon 
told me to go, yet said one friendly thing before I went* 

“If you don't have any more rows with the man but drqg him to 
the altar and marry him, Til give you a wedding gift, Pete,” she said. 
“You can remind me if ever you fix the day*” 

“I will,” I promised. “Wc’U never fall out again, Miss GoUop.” 
She looked at me out of her little black eyes. 

“Men arc all the same pattern at bottom,” she declared, “and if 
you know the things your &ther does and says, then you’ll your 
husband does and says much the same and your son, if you get one, 
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wiJl grow Up likewise. They’re not so devious as what we are and 
easier to read.’* 

“I expect that*s true/* I said. 

"‘Yes, it’s true. They are much poorer liars than us, for example. 
I always know when a man is lying, but not always when a woman 
may be. Men lie as readily as we do, but not so well. We know a 
lot more al>out them than they do themselves, and they don’t know a 
living thing about us really.** 

Wonderful,** I said, **thaC, being unmarried like you anc^ you 
know them so well, Miss Gollop.*’ 

^*You don’t need to be married to know *em,** she answered, 
was thrown a lot among men in my youth, when I did man*s work 
at Birdi Hanger, and Td got a stronger brain than most of ’em and a 
stronger body too, Pve shamed *em before now by doing single- 
handed what they reckoned wanted four hands,’* 

I always found her interesting, and her lawyer, Mr. Simon Townley, 
also found her interesting, as I learned in future time; but most 
people merely found her beastly and children fled fiom her. 

Christmas came again and the time rushed on very quick. I 
would have died before I ever invited myself to go out on the water 
with him again; but, when he invited me, I felt thankful, for it 
seemed to bring us together once for all His father had a poor 
winter in health and was called to keep the house through January 
month after a sharp attack of bronchitis, so Tom had a lot <5* selling 
6sh ashore as well as catching them in the sea. 1 lent a hand when I 
could and saw a good bit of my future father-in-law and helped to 
pass the time for him and keep his accounts. For my education was 
brightening up a lot now and I still worked at my lessons. Geography 
and birds were the subjects I best liked, and old Mr. Appleby was 
very much pleased at my bettor understanding about the map of the 
world outsiae England. 

'‘Wlien you come to challenge yourself,** he said to me once, 
“it*s amazing to discover how iittic you know concerning the plan of 
the earth at large, let alone your own country.** 

^'Geography enlarges your mind, Mr, Appleby,** I answered, 
“and shows Beesworthy isn*t the centre of the universe really, though, 
being Tom*s home, it is the centre of the universe to me.** 

“From Devon your mind should travel over the whole island,** 
he explained, "and then off and away to Europe and America and 
Australia.** 

He loved a book and, being able to read aloud pretty well by now, 
I*d read to him sometimes when 1 could spare an hour and rest his 
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feyca. He felt to be growing old and the discovery rather surprised 

pm. 

"Age is a queer thing, Pete,” he said to me on a day after Pd been 
readmg something about it, “It comes by fits and starts. You^U 
fvaJee up one morning feeling so old as the hills and wondering how 
^ou*re going to put your clothes on; and next morning you’ll find 
Sroursclf years younger,” 

“So fether tells me,” I answered. 

“An upstanding man and made of sense/* he declared. Then he 
went on* 

! “The most wonderful thing about old age is to discover it teaches 
yoUf if nothing else, how much you can do without, Pete, The older 
you grow, the less you need and the less you expect, and the less you 
get, and the less you feel disappointed when you don’t get it. When 
^u’re young you want the moon and a lot more besides, but once 
over the seventy mark, your main interest is your food and a comfort¬ 
able bed. Your bed grows up to be among the few friends left.” 

“That’s how you talk on your bad days, Mr. Appleby/’ I said, 
'‘not on your spry ones. Youll never be a bed-lier, and live to go on 
reading in your books till you are a hundred most likely,” 

He could be most amusing too on some subjects. He was addicted 
■to dogs for one thing* Generations of dogs he had kept, over-lapping 
each other, and told me he hadn’t been without one for fifty years. 

His ejre always brightened if talk went doggy. 

“Ahr he said once, when a man was tiking about hb leavings 
after he was gone. “Dogs now—dogs want no place in our wilb, 
I They’re quite content to have a comer in our hearts. Not so with 
cats, however.” 

! He’d talk like that on hb good days and when he got well again 
and went his rounds once more, we heard no more about him growing 
old. 

Among his best friends stood Lawyer Townley, who would often 
drop in and sometimes fetch a book with him. They were the best 
educated men in the parish and suited each other w^; and at my 
wedding, when the great day came, Matthew Appleby and 
Simon Townley attended the ceremony and father gave me away, 
Micah Widecombe, the shoesmith, stOM beat man for Tom, and I 
had Phyllis and our dairymaid, a great friend of mine, for bridesmaids. 
The choir sang and the church bells rang at my wedding with Tom, 
and almost successfiil wedding break&st atBirch Hai^ followed after, 
just as we had when Primrose was married. Her little sons were die 
pages in bright costumes, all silvery, like dolls off a Christmas tree, 
and the new vicar didn’t use a Homily but addressed us out of his 
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htzdy which Tom thought was a bit saucy, because we wcrcn*t wanting 
any advice from a sporting parson not above thirty-three years old 
and unmarried at that* We had the covered wagonette from 
the ^Tisheiman^s Anns” to drive us up to Kingsbrldge, and finally 
we to Plymouth and spent our honeymoon to great advantage 
there* We were often down on the Barbican among the iishennen 
and went out with them now and again, and we also took, trips in a 
litdc pleasure steamer, and once we went up the river among the big 
craft as far as Saltash and saw the wondrous bridge there. Another 
time we sailed to sea round the Eddy stone lighthouse, and Tom always 
said after how a big, three-master in fuU sail on her way down 
Channel was the grandest sight, after myself, that had ever Uled his 
eyes* 

Mercy Gollop wouldn’t come to our wedding, but she remembered 
her promise and last time I went to see her before the great day, she 
gave me a flame new Bank Note for five pounds I 

“I don’t know what the mischief you want or don’t want, so you 
can buy what you foncy down to Plymouth,” she said, “and spend it 
on youraelf, not him.” 

I did as she ordered and bought some pretty crockery for our 
parlour, and old Mer^, who was very fond of crodeery herself, came 
into my house long afterwards and saw it* She looked at it in her 
piercing way. 

*Tt takes,all sorts to make a world no doubt,” she said and no more* 

I’ve wondered ever since what she meant, but nobody ever threw 
any light on it* 


CHAPTER VII 

Tom and I settled into married life very steadfastly and folk agreed 
we were to the manner bom and promising to make a happy pair* 
So we didi and, looking back over our twenty-eight years cogetlier, 
1 can’t mark a joy or a sorrow not shared foir and square between us. 
Twenty-eight years is a long time and much must happen over such 
a period calling for attention whether good or bad; but in our case, 
the good wasn’t very greatly to the front and the bad nothing we 
couldn’t face together* Tom’s hopes didn’t come in sight as we had 
expected, and mine failed likewise; but he had my sympathy and he 
shared mine sharply enough because they hit him too and there was 
no blame attaching, but only the work of Nature which ran against me. 
The first thing to be called outstanding, after we were settled in 
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borne, overtook the GoUop family, and made a good deal of talk 
t the time. It came on gradually and ended in an explosion that 
brew a lot of light on various mysteries, as explosions are apt to do. 
t began when, walking down the path to BeesworChy on a June 
ftemoon, I met Milly and Linda Gollop sitting upon a wayside 
;at together and dressed in their Sunday clothes-—a most unusual 
light for a week-day. So I stopped and sat down with them a^nd 
i^ed why they were pleasuring in their best garments on a Friday. 
They told me how they had asked permission for an afternoon out 
rom the laundry and it had been granted to them. 

*‘Well you may stare, Pete,** said Linda, *^but it*s this 'way. 
To-day is Aunt Mercy Gollop*s birtliday and slie*s very jealous about 
t and we are always called to mark the day and make a fuss upon Jt. 
iVe*re on the way this minute and only waiting for David to turn up.** 
see,” I said. “Glad I met you. 1*11 take her some eggs 
^o-night. How old is Miss Gollop to-day ?** 

“We hoped in our hearts that her last birthday was going to be 
:he very last,** answered Milly, “but here she is again—eighty-four, 
and no immediate sign of a finish.** 

She knew she could trust me, else she wouldn’t have talked lilce 
that. 

“Acid as a lemon and hard as a hint still,** ^vent on Milly. **The 
only funny thing about her is her name—a woman that never knew 
the meaning of the word.” 

Linda sighed and nodded her head. 

“There's some people can't manage to be Gliristians, try as they 
may,** she said. 

"Flouts this world and everybody in it,** added Milly, “yet so 
confident of the happy land as the best people,*’ 

“Just takes heaven as a matter of course, when she finds herself 
in a mood to go there,** agreed Linda, 

“For five-and-twenty years we’ve ministered to her, Pete,** Milly 
told me. “For all that time you may say she has been our cross.” 

“Our cross all right, and did ought to become our crown before 
so very long,** sighed Linda, 

“There's a lot more crosses than crowns going about,” I said, 
“so fiither always tells me; but I hope you’re right, Linda. You and 
Milly and Dave are all the relations she’a got in the world and no 
friend but *Satan* and 'Arthur,* and she can’t leave her money and 
her house and grounds to her raven and her cat.” 

“David’s cocksure we must get the lot," explained Milly, 
“We’ve been staunch and faithful, year in year out, and endured a 
cruel lot at that. And what other friends has she got ? For my part 
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I*d say hex filthy fiddle was more of a friend than even her animals- 
If ever I hated anything on earth it*s that fiddle. Lord knows how 
oilen we have had to eit and watch her drawing hideous noises out of 
the thing H** 

Then she turned to another unfavourable side of her aunt, 

"And so cruel contemptuous, Pete. Scorns us-to our faces because 
we're laundry-women and earn our living by washing the people’s 
clothes!*^ 

“And despises Davidj tooj because he*s only a longshore fisherman j ” 
said Linda. 

“Wellj there must be laundry-women and there must be longshore . 
fishermen,” I said. 

"She holds it for a come-down in the Gollop family,” went on 
Linda. “They have took their place in the p^dsh for a hundred 
years and farmed land and been somebody in the old days,” 

"And ain*t you respected ? Who but your aunt ever spoke a 
^vofd in your dishonour ?” I asked. 

“We may be so poor as church raice, if not poorer,” murmured 
Linda, “but that's no crime, just a misfortune.” 

“Docs she give you presents on your birthdays?” I asked. 

“Not a chancel” answered Milly, “I’he only present she was 
ever known to give, was the five pound note you had off her on your 
marriage, Pete,” 

Then their brother came up the hill. He was in his Sunday 
blacks, too, and carrying a brown paper parcel under his arm, 

“He’s remembered,” said Milly as Dave arrived. 

"Well, girls,” he began, “another year knocked off the old bird's 
life,” 

After that he turned to me, 

**Do you ordain to come to the party ?” he inquired, “and if so, 
whereas your birthday present ? You^ll get hdl if you’re empty- 
handed, Pete,” 

I told him I wasn’t going to the [^rty, 

“But I'll 'take her some of my nice brown Bamevelder eggs this 
evening,” I promised. 

He sat down and mopped his brow for the day was hot. Then 
they talked about their presents and showed them, 

“Milly's taking her a pound tin of that fearful black Viwnia 
tobacco she favours, and IVe bought a bottle of her Jamaica rum from 
Mr* Forrester,” explained Linda* 

“My! You're doing her wdl, both of you,” said Dave, 

“What have you got ?" asked Milly^ and her brother undid bis 
parcel and showed us the biggest lobsCer ever I saw an my life. 
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“My stars! What a proper whacker, D^ve!" I erted, 

dam sight too fine for her, but she shall have it, and that ought 
b be a good mark for me/* he said. 

[ Milly mentioned a painful affair in the past. 

^ “I hope it won’t serve her like that crab you gave us served me 
and Linda,” she reminded him and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don*t h^up on that crab no more; I was sorry at the time and 
aow I*m sick of it/* he replied. 

'*So were we/* replied Linda. “You might have lost us Dave, 
out for Doctor Meadows.” 

“I paid doctor’s bill, didn’t I ?” he asked. 

“Least you could do/* replied Linda and David looked at his 

^vatch. 

“Come on,” he said, “and let’s get it over. Three o’dock was 
her hour. So like as not she’ll feed this grand lobster to her animals 
and say it was too tough for her false teeth.** 

'{ They considered their aunt’s pets then as his sisters rose up to 
i start. 

“Dave hates *Satan* worse than he hates Aunt Mercy, don*t you^ 
Dave ?** asked Milly and he admitted it. 

“Yes, I’d say I do” he answered. “That carrion fowl*s more 
than a bird: he's got an evil spirit in him. He looks at you and 
measures you up out of hb shoe-button eyes and croaks to himself.** 

“I feel the same to 'Arthur/ ” added Milly. “That cat carries a 
lot up his sleeve, or so 1 always feel.** 

“*Tis pull devil, pull balwr, between him and Aunt Mercy/' «> 
Linda said, and David laughed. 

“And he knows damn well when he’s beat, and slie knows damn 
well when rftc is/* he said. 

“But a beautiful tabby cat/* I told him, because 1 always admired 
‘Arthur* myaeLf. 

Then they went off together. 

“Now for ‘Sunshine Lodge/” said David, “though I always 
think ^Hcjl Comer’.would have been a better name for it/* 

They tramped aWay chattering together, and the same evening I 
took Miss GoUop a do^ new-laid eggs and my good wishes. She 
was pleased but not much inclined to talk. She said she had been 
called to endure her nephew and nieces that afternoon and felt tired. 
Later on, having seen Tom off in the moonli^t for some night work, 
I turned in where the sisten lived togeth^, to ask them how their 
birthday party had fared. They dwelt in a little cottage on the 
front; but David boarded elsewhere, with Mrs; Ford, a sailor’s 
widow. 
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Linda and Milly—full of their adventures—told me about them 
while they sewed, for both were famous needle-women and added to 
their small money in that way. 

had a tolerable sultry afternoon along with her/' said Linda, 
and Mildred, who liked to and spoke very vividly at times, took 
up the tale. 

“As we got to her garden and I was admiring the white lilac tree 
still in flower over her lattice gate and saying now nice it smelled. 
Aunt Mercy looked out of her window upon us and told David to 
wipe his boots before we walked in; then we entered the house-place 
and there she was, in full state, sitting in her easy chair with her 
raven in his big cage alongside her. Linda and 1 rushed forward and 
kissed her and wished her many happy returns of the day, and David 
said ^Same here, and never saw you looking better, thank God'; but 
he didn^t kiss her, because they never have been on what you might 
call kissing terms. She asked Dave if his boots were clean and he 
said they were spick-and-span and called her attention that he had 
donned his black to mark the happy day. Then Linda said how we 
all three circle round her, her being the head of our family/* 

“And never did our family have a better one, I told her,” added 
Linda. 

“Then * Satan' croaked,” went on Milly, “and Aunt Mercy told 
him to be quiet. T hope your beautiful bird has wished you many 
happy returns/ I said, and she answered and bade us not to blether 
about her anniversary no more. Then she plunged into things and 
showed us what was in her mind. T*m doing a bit of stock-taking 
touching you people,' she said, ‘same as I did a year ago. And I 
tell you the same again as I did then. What you three do for me is 
only a sprat to catch a whale.' Then she ordered ^Satan' to hold his 
noise^ because he would be talking and she continued, *A . sprat to 
catch a whale—just cheap human nature and I blame none of you for 
that.* ” 

“Then I cut in,” interrupted Linda. “ ‘A lot more than human 
nature. Aunt Mercy, We care for you yourselliV*' I said.. 

*^And she told yon to dry up, because she didn't want any cant 
firom you,” proceeded MUly. “ ‘You may deceive yourselves,' she 
said, *but not me. So there it Is/ she went on. ‘I'm a woman of 
property as everybody knows, but I can't take my house and grounds 
where I'm going, nor my money neither. The dead are peimiless 
themtnnent they draw their last breath. And you two and David 
are all I've got in the femlly line; and never an old woman suffered 
under such a beggarly set of relations: two laundresses and an in¬ 
shore fislierman.' 
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“Then I felt my indignation to be rising,” continued MiUy> “and 
I said ‘We are as God made us and you have no right to cipcct too 
much from us, Aunt Mercy,* ‘I don’t,* she answered, ‘I never 
expected anything from any of you. Your father was a bom fool 
and your mother ought to have been in the asylum. Marriage is a 
toss-up best of times; but children arc a proper mad gamble every 
time]* That’s the way she talked.** 

“And I answered her,” went on Linda,' *T told her that our dear 
father and mother supported each other in their many difficulties, 
^Broken reeds can’t support each other/ she replied, and I reminded 
her tiiat our mother always had a beautiful, giving nature, ‘Yes/ 
she answered, snapping like the teeth of a rat-trap, ‘one of those 
beautiful, giving natures that ace always getting in a holy mess them-p 
selves and leaving hard, practical folk to puU ’em out,’ *’ 

“Darned few she ever lifted a finger to pull out of a mess/’ went 
on Milly, “But we were patient. ‘Mother taught us to be good 
anyway/ David said to hcr> and the raven croaked and Aunt Mercy 
grinned. ‘He*s laughing at you, Dave/ she told him, ‘Good for 
what ?’ ** 

“Then I spoke the answer,** said Linda, “though only to have my 
mouth shut, ‘Good to cam our living and do our duty in that state 

of life-I’d got that far when Aunt Mercy shut me up, ‘No 

cant from you, Linda/ she snapped,*’ 

“What had she to grumble at next ?” I asked, 

“Plenty/' replied Milly, “She said that when we’d all done 
praising ourselves, we could listen to her, ‘My dispensations arc 
made,* she told us, ‘and Lawyer Townley knows *em. And what I 
want you to understand for the minute is this: that if, for one instant 
you stop doing your duty to me, I’ll mighty soon unmake ray dispen-p 
sations,’ ** 

“Just wanted to quarrel,*’ explained Linda, “so I tried to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, Pete. ‘Come, come,’ I said. "Tis your 
birthday, Aunt Mercy, and you needn’t fear well ever stop ti^ng 
to pleasure you.’ She calra^ down a thought after that and said 
now the air was cleared, she’d get in a birthday humour, though at 
eighty-four it was difficult," 

“Then she asked us what prints we*d brought to atpne for 
ourselves and I produced my tin of tobacco/* proceeded Milly, 
'Hcre*s my gift,’ I said, 'A whole pound tin of the black Virginiau 
you smoke, and a beautiful picture of Virginia and negroes working 
on the lid of it.’ ‘Thai*s the stuff,’ she agreed and sniffed at it, ‘A 
whole pound—? You’re chucking your money about,’ she said, 
‘I saved for it/ 1 told her ‘and I hope you’ll smoke every bit yourself.* 
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'As my raven and my cat and my fiddle don’t smoke,’ «he answered, 
*no doubt 1 shall,* Then she wanted to know what Linda had rose to” 

''Did she like the rum ?’* I asked and Linda answered* 

Tt’s the Jamaica you*re addicted to,’ I told her and pressed the 
bottle into her hands j but she didn’t like my choice of words too well, 
though she liked the gifL T ain’t addicted to it at ah,* she answered. 
‘I only take it for medicine; but a clever thought* You ^rU have 
done pretty well.’ Then Dave promised to come in for a pipe some¬ 
times and Aunt Mercy asked him what he’d brought* ‘Here you 
are,* says Dave and takes his huge lobster out of the brown paper* 
'A proper wonder and fit for a show-case and worth a lot.* 'lYesh ?’ 
she asked him* ‘Out of the sea this morning—took in a pot off the 
Surf Rocks,* he answered**’ 

“She granted it was large,” continued Milly, taking up the tale* 
“However she bade me put it in the larder and told Unda to fetch 
her some lettuces and a spring onion or two to go with it to-morrow* 
T’il give it a try though not hopeful’ she said, ‘but it will serve “Satan” 
and “Arthur” if not me.* Then I inquired where ‘Arthur* might be. 
'Where’s puss ?* I asked* ‘He ought to be along with you this after¬ 
noon,’ ‘You need never to ask where a cat is,* she answered* ‘He’s 
always where he wants to be. I had a row ^th my gentleman 
yesterday and bested him; and when I conquer him, he goes down to 
Mrs. Mutters and stops there till the clou^ roll by*’ She laughed 
then—a noise like a man whetting his scythe* Then she thanked us 
for our presenb and told us they were a lot cleverer than last year.” 

“ ‘And may we all be cleverer still next year,* I said,** went on 
Linda, “but she cut me short again* ‘That’d do, my girl—no soap 
from you. I can't live for ever and don*t want to,* ahe told us. 
'That’s that then,* summed up David, ‘and now, to mark the glad 
day, I hope you’re going to give us a tune on your fiddle.’ But it 
seemed almost as if tiie raven knew Dave was lying, for it croaked in 
a properly scornful tone of voice, and he lost his temper. 'Damn itl* 

he cried out, ‘can’t 1 open my mouth but that bitted bird-?* 

He didn’t no further because Aunt Mercy was down on him, 
‘Stop swearing,* she ordered. ‘Nobody swears in this house but me 
and swearing’s gone weak now, like everything else. You ought tO 
have heard your grandfather swear,* she said, ‘The spiders shook in 
their webs and the pigs trembled in their styes when he let out. You 
all hate music and you girls sit and look as if you were waiting for the 
dentist when I draw my bow over the string* But I am*t playing 
to-day. My mainstring’s broke and I've wrote to Plymouth for a 
Jiew one.* And Linda and I thanked God in secret. 

“Next thing was that Dave made her an offer,’* continued Milly* 
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*How would it be if you come out for half an hour in Tfn S^iucjf 
Sally along with me ?' he asked. ‘Do you good. Sea*s like a billiards 
table and sun shining and all. I’ll paddle you round and you can 
look at the aea-gulk.' ” 

Linda laughed then and took up the stoiy. 

“She told him she wouldn’t go out in his rotten row-boat for the 
Bank of England. ‘Did you ever hear tell of Peter Gollop ?’ she 
inquiredi and I explaitted that we never heard the details because 
father and mother would never speak of him. ‘Then I’ll tell you 
about him—^ good talc for my birthday party,* she said.** 

Then Milly launched out on the ugly subject of Peter Gollop. 

“Aunt Mercy cheered up a bit then,** she began* “She had known 
Peter Gollop and his wife when she was a child. *The only murderer 
in our family,* she told us. ‘We kicked over the traces a bit and were 
a fighting race and famous for it; but none was a killer before Peter* 
A quiet chap—a longshore fisherman, like you, David, but twice the 
man you are, or ever' will be, and much handsomer* Very fond of 
animds and sang in the chiurdi choir* He married Penelope Bryant, 
the .fish^hawker’s daughter; but she was older than him and hated 
animals—poor fool. They didn’t have much luck with each other at 
first, but, after a stormy year or two, they settled down and people 
reckoned they’d got broken in and the worst over.* " 

“There never is no worst if you love each other proper firom the 
start, Milly,*’ 1 explained. “There never was no breaking in for me 
and Tom.” 

“You were broken in before you married,** she answered.and went 
on about her family murderer. 

“A day came when Peter Gollop bought a new fishing'hoat and 
took Penelope for a sail in her one morning when he went to pick up 
his pots outside Surf Rocks. Peter’s wife would take the sea sometimes, 
same as you take the sea with Tom. But towards evening of that day 
his boat showed up crawling home with her little flag at half-mast; 
and when a fisher comes in with his Hag half-mast^, that means 
trouble. So a good few gathered on the mole to see him arrive. He 
was white a» a dog’s tooth and terrible shaken and, so soon as he could 
speak, he broke the fearful news.. A squall had took the sail while he 
w^as steering and it had flapped over and knocked Penelojw Into the 
ocean. He’d done all a man might and very near lost his mvn life 
doing it—so he said; but the wonian sank and didn’t rise to the 
surface again. He knew the exact spot, behind Surf Rocks, where the 
fatal thing took place, and next morning the coast-guards put down a 
drag net and did their best to ^ther in the corpso-^l to no purpose* 
They couldn*t find her, and it wasn*t till three davs later that aU* 
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turned up. And Ftetcr carrying on like a madman ashore, of course, 
and the folk very sorry for him. A Bnxham boat it was that catched up 
Penelope, and the accident being known, her master brought the 
body into Beowordiy. So another craft fetched in with her flag at 
half-mast. Aunt Mercy laughed when she got so ftir. nasty jar 
for Peter Gollop that was,’ she said.’’ 

‘*Why should it be, MUly?" I asked, *‘TTie poor woman might 
well have drifted out where the trawlers work." 

"Because, Pete,” explained Mildred, “Penelope dead, told a 
different story from her husband living. There was a hundred¬ 
weight of iron fastened to Penelope Gollop--an old kitchen range from 
Peter’s junk store and identified for the one heM took out of his kitchen 
when he put in a new range. And more than that; her head bones 
were broke in- He’d slain her and sunk her far out to sea. Peter 
hadn’t a leg to stand upon before the law. Wien she’d told that, 
Aunt Mercy laughed and said, ^And one morning soon after, he hadn’t 
anything else to stand upon either, because he was hanged at Exeter 
gaol.’ ” ^ 

“What a tale for a birthday partyl" I exclaimed, then Linda had 

a turn. 

**Thcre was more to come, Pete. After this feaHul story our aunt 
turned to David and said, ^So now you know why you’ll never catch 
me out of sight of land behind Surf Rocks with you, my lad 1’ and Dave 
pretended to be shocked. ^That’s next to libel,’ he said, ’and if I 
went to Lawyer Townley, he might take you in court.’ Then she 
langhcd and told us for that matter she’d often wished she could cut 
the thread of certain parties herself 

“ ‘You must do nothing nefarious at your time of life,’ I said to 
her. ‘A shocking thing if you was to into homicide at eighty-four,’ 
and she admined it was beyond her now. ‘You may still have the 
pleasure of thinking on a bit of wickednesj/ she answered, ‘but the 
flesh has gone too weak to perform it. You want good health and all 
your wits about you for a murder. You’re a darned sight more 
likely to be murdered yourself at my time of life, so, if I went to sea 
with Dave and no eye upon us but our Maker’s, he might find the 
pluck to come home alone, and no Christian burial for me then.'" 

“David had an answer for that and hit back," went on Milly, 
“He said, ‘’Tis thought in the village you won't have no Christian 
burial whether or no, and Vicar To^cr will put you along with the 
doubtful ones—in the nettles at the, bottom of the yard—all thanks 
to your godless ways.* Then Aunt Mercy snorted and said, ‘What 
do Tozer know about God—fox-huntii^ young fool ? If the impudent 
monkey was to deny me “Sure and Certain,” Td haunt him till he 
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called on the hills to cover him.' Then Dave spoke again. *You*d 
make a fearsome ghost sure enough,’ he said, and the raven croaked 
and Aunt Mercy laughed, but not at David—at a horrid idea she*d 
thought upon. ‘There's one thing,’ she said* much to her own 
amusement. ‘I’d better like to neighbour with the “also rans" in 
next world than with the winners; 1 grant thatl’ ” 

“Meaning she*d be more likely to meet her old friends down under 
than up above," I suggested, and Milly agreed. 

“Then I changed the conversation and turned her thoughts to 
us,” she said. “I told her the family was near coining to an end now 
and it was time Dave took a wife and carried on. *The likes of him 
carry on! Not a hope!’ she answered. ‘Pm the last of the Gollop 
race. You ain’t true GoUops—none of you. We were tough, war¬ 
like, feared naught. We lived hard, fought hard, worked hard, made 
money, and our men bred hard stuff out of hard women. And when 
the children could earn their keep and knew they wasn’t wanted no 
more, they hopped the neat and often went foreign. They were the 
sort the Colonies cry for.’ ” 

“And then,” continued Linda, “I told her it was a thousand pities 
she'd never wedded herself to carry on the fine quality. And I 
reminded her how it was well known she might have married 
Mr. Ramsbottom—him that taught her to play the fiddle and left 
her his fiddle in his will. Tes,’ she said, T might have married 
Sam Ramsbottom, after his second wife died, and I believe in a man 
being a bit older than his wife for that matter; but not fifty years 
older. I was twenty when he offered for me, and he was seventy. 
But you can’t put new wine in old bottles.’ TTien she said she could 
have married half a score of times, but never met a man up to her 
standards. *Seventy-two inches tall on my naked feet in them days 
and straight as a larch pole,’ she said,” 

David made a remark then,” continued Milly. “He thought 
there was few men would offer for a six-foot tall woman. ‘Oh yes 
they did,* she said and smiled at her memory. T mind one that 
filled my eye ve^ well,* she told us. ‘Dick Danby he waa called—a 
quarry-man. Six feet four inches and broad in the shoulder and lean 
in the flank, with arras like trip-hammers and strong as a team of 
horses. Handsome too.* ” 

“Why didn’t she accept him then?” I inquired and Milly 
explained. 

"I asked her that. She said she only cared for Danby’s grand 
appearance and strength and usefulness; but she knew that if she’d 
took him, he'd have mastered her, and she never meant to be mastered 
by any man. *We’d have bred a race of giants if I*d gone to him; 
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but 1 went to bis funeral instead. Only funeral I ever shall go to but 
my own/ she said. You sec the young man was blown to bits in a 
quarry, because his mate fired a charge too soon. And in Aunt 
Merey^s opinion^ it was no accident, either. ‘Yes,’ she went on, after 
she had fmished with Dick Danby, *T was a comely piece then/ 
“^And are so still/ I told her/* continued Linda, “but all she 
answered was, *No hypocrisy from you, please/ Then she told us 
how she had done work on our grandfather's farm that would break 
the back of a modem woman. They haven’t got the bone and muscle 
I had. Nor young men either for that matter/ she said- But Dave 
stood up for the young men and assured her they were as hardy and 
brave as ever they were. And she said *Brave? Who's brave 
that’s frightened of work ? |f you dread work, then you’re a coward, 
and real work this generation dread above all else/ ” 

“You must have had about enough of Miss Gollop’s birthday by 
that time/* 1 suggested to them and Mildred answered that they had. 

“I thought we ought to get a move on, myself, about then/’ she 
said, “and I proposed we should help her lay the table for her birthday 
tea; but Aunt Mercy told us there wasn’t going to be a birthday tea 
this year. ‘No birthday tea! Well, I never,’ cried David, ‘Why, 
we thought we were going to sit down to a fat birthday cake with 
dghty-four candles blazing around itl’ Just a spot of his fun, but she 
took it wrong, of course. ‘And where the hell did you think eighty- 
four candles were coming from ?’ she asked him. Then she address^ 
us all. ‘Thank you for your gifts and a plague on your good wishes/ 
she went on. ’-Asking—that’s what you are—always asking.* ” 

“But I withstood that,'* said Linda. “ ‘We’ve never asked for a 
penny. Aunt Mercy, never once in our lives/ 1 answered. ‘Not with 
your lips,’ she said, ’but I see it in your eyes. You’ve got beggars’ 
eyes—the pack of you.* ** 

“What a horrible thing to tell you, Linda,” I cried out. 

"Yes, wasn’t it ? Then David rose up and said Vi^’d go on our 
way and leave her alone in her glory. ‘I’ll drop in again before long 
and smoke a pipe with you/ he and she said he’d be welcome 

if he didn’t try to be funny, or smell of fish- Then she reminded me 
to fetch her lettuces and onions, and 1 said she should have ’em fresh 
out of the ground to-morrow morning on my way to work. That’s 
right then,* she answered. ‘Civility costs nothing and often pays a 
good return; and impudence often pays a mighty bad return. 
Remember that, Dave/ 

“Yet, on the top of this warning, if David didn’t put his foot la tt 
again!” said Mildred. “He didn't mean anything—it w^ just one 
of his stupid jokes you understand—but, as we were trooping off with 
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yur tails between our legs, so to say, he turned and asked Aunt Mercy 
I sly question, ‘You don*t want the corkscrew put beside you by 
my chance before we go ?* he asked, and then the raven croaked and 
)ur old terror biased into one of her thunderstorms and her eyes 
lashed like black lightning,’* 

“Whatever did she say ?” I begged to know, 

“She poured out a flood of profanity,** answered MiJly, “which I 
un not going to repeat, and she told David to go to the devil and not 
;o show his hideous face to her again before she ordered him. We left 
ler and her raven chattering together and staggered out utterly 
exhausted into the fresh air.” 

“What a properly fearful birthday parly!*' I said, and Linda spoke, 

“David brought the rebuke on himself all the same,” she declared, 
“and I told him you ought never to mention a delicate subject like a 
corkscrew to a wdUknown drinker. But, for the minute, he was 
angrier with ‘Satan* than he was with her, ‘I'd give a week's money 
to strangle that bird/ he said. ‘No, Dave, the bird*s Innocent,' I 
answered, ‘She*s taught him to be so rude as herself* ‘Innocent!’ 
he shouted. ‘The creature knows everything you tell and laughs in 
your face as if you were dirtl* ‘You may amuse him,* I said, ‘but 
you didn’t amuse her. She don’t like your light touches and you're 
a fool to make *cirf with Aunt Mercy.* ** 

“She wasn't feeling very well this afternoon,” so Mildred said 
next. “I always know.” 

“And I advised Dave it was no good riding the high horse and 
poking fun at such as her " added Linda. “Because, if you depend 
upon your betters for your security, same as most of us have got to do, 
then you need to treat them in a Christian manner even though they 
are heathens themselves. David said how every human being hungers 
to conquer sometimes, which was the Gollop blood in him no doubt, 
and I told him that Milly and I had long learned to conquer ourselves.” 

“So we have,** added Milly, “and the only people we ever did 
conquer, Fm sure.** 

I made ready now to leave them and go down to the beach, 
because Tom was pretty near due back; but they hadn’t quite 
finished their sad tale. 

“There was one ray of brightness arose out of the afternoon, as 
David pointed out," said Linda. “We hadn’t marked it, but be had. 
Tt*s to the good,* he said, ‘that her dispensations run in our favour/ 
and we asked how he knew that. ‘Because she thought to terrify uS 
Tvhen she said she might change 'em even yet,’ he explained. *As 
they stand they are probably all right, so we must humour the old 
curse a bit more. Most likely a drop extra of mm yesterday made her 
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SO SHjid to-day*’ I agreed with him, so did Milly, because nothing 
puts an edge to a man’s tongue like a hang-oVer.” 

*^Theii I asked him how it might be if we sounded Lawyer Townley 
as to her intentions,” went on Milly, *‘but Dave said he wouldn’t be 
legalised to tell us, 'He’s always very civil to us—a good sign that, 
b^ause he knows what's in the wilt and is wishful to keep our custom 
after she’s gone,* so Dave said:” 

“There’s a lot happens at ^Sunshine Lodge’ only known to her cat 
and her raven and her conscience,” continued Miliy, “I touched 
her affairs delicate to Aunt Mercy once and asked her if we might run 
about for her a bit more and do what she wanted; but she said that 
we hadn’t got the brain-power to know what an old woman wanted, 
though we weren’t far short of old women ourselves nowadays* 
Sometimes I think her brain’s tottering.” 

“A mystery she’s lived and a mystery she’ll die,” summed up 
Linda, “I always long to feel more hopeful where the poor old 
soul’s going after she’s gone,” she sighed* “I’d like to think the 
Evei’lasting Mercy would overlook her career—*” 

Then Mildred went rather far, for she laughed and spoke very 
coarsely* 

“A fat lot I mind where she’s going,” she said, “all I care about is 
when." 

1 felt to have had about enough of the GoUops by then and left 
them and Svent out into the moonlight air and presently helped Tom 
bring in hb catch. Little did we think at the time what was blowing 
up for David and Miliy and Linda, and my husband only laughed 
to hear about their dismal afternoon* 

“Father told me once,” he said, “that you can guess at a dead 
man’s shoes most times, but never at a dead woman’s. Least of all 
such a woman as old Mercy*” 

So that was the beginning of the strange affairs to follow and I 
got drawn into them'—not against my own will exactly, but very 
mucli to my astonbhmcnt* 


CHAPTER VIII 

Little did anybody guess what next morning was going to bring 
forth, not only for the Gollops, bat for the parish you might almost 
say* In itself it was just a common act of nature, but behind it, 
there arose most fantastic complications and something to talk about 
for weeks* I was in it from the beginning, for next morning, after 
shopping in Beesworthy, 1 met Linda Gollop* She and Mildred 
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Iwaya went home from their work for dinnetj but she was alone and 
ery late and by no means hersdf, A most calm, quiet woman as a 
ule with nothing to catch the eye about her, but to-day she was 
talking fast and a lock of her hair had come unloosed and her hat 
straight and her mild little face looking as wild as a hawk. 

“My stars, lindal” 1 said, “what’s over-got you, my dear ? You 
5 ok so mad as a March hare!’* 

'The day of my life, Pete,*’ ahe gasped out. “Signs and wTjndcrs— 
gnsandwonden!” 

Well, to hear Linda say such a thing was wonderful enough without 
ay additions^ and ahe begged me to go home with her and hear the 
hole tale. 

“Milly don’t know a word yet,’* she said, “but the parish will 
ng with it before nightfall I expect, df you like to come along, you 
hear, Pete,” 

I didn’t feel much dbposed to the Gollops again this morning—not 
ifter yesterday iiight““"but I couldn’t well rrfuse to come and felt 
noi'c inquisitive than usual seeing Linda’s appearance. 

“PD come certainly if I can be of any use to you,” I told her and 
nended my pace, for still she pushed on very fast. 

Milly was waiting for her in their cottage, and cross and worried 
Lt that. 

^‘At lasti” she said. *^Where the mischief have you been— 
rightenlng my soul out of my bod)' ?” 

“Oh, Milly—oh dear life—what a day! Let me sit down, 

Ay legs is dropping off me,” puffed Linda. 

“I’ll tell you one thing,” began her sister. “The manager 
eraanded to hear where you was got to, and I told him I didn’t know 
:om Adam. I said you’d started as usual before me and I counted 
j find you at work. And he was furious. He said it might suit the 
oal-miners to go absconding, but it didn’t suit the laundry for his 
,/omen to do so. And he said if your fancy calls you to keep away 
agahj you can stop away.’* 

*‘Givc me something to drink for Lord’s sake,” gasped Linda. 
“There’s times when your duty cries out louder tlian your business, 
I'd got to abscond by the will of God and what 1 have to tell would 
fill a book.” 

“Tell it then,” answered her sister, “Here’s your dinner—the 
end of the mutton and cold as charity by now. And we’d best be 
going to work if wc don't both want to get fired.” 

“The day of my life in a manner of speaking,” said Linda still 
panting and gazing wildly upon us. 
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“Somebody^ asked you to marry him ?” asked Milly in her grim 
GoHop way. 

Linda drank oifT a cup of tea and started. 

"The beginning was that 1 ro&c up a thought early before you 
ivere awake or the alarm had gone, to obey Aunt Mercy^s orders. 
First I went to Dingle’s, and there he was, good and early too, and I 
bought two lettuces, with the dew fresh on ’em, for a penny and another 
penny for a few spring onions. Then off to ‘Sunshine Lodge’ and 
heard church clock tell half-past seven as I got there. Plenty of. time 
and the sun up over the sea and her white lilac scenting the morning 
air.” 

"Never mind all that/’ said Milly. "Get on with it.” 

"I expected to find her up of course,” went forward Linda, 
‘^Seven-tnirty being her breakfast hour since living memory. But 
she wasn’t up.” 

"Not up at half-past seven I” I exclaimed. 

"No, Pete, Not up at half-past seven, and the white blind down 
over her bedroom window still. And other wondrous events beside 
that. There stood her milk bottle, waiting to be took in and beside 
it sat 'Arthur,’ also waiting to be took in,” 

"Back from Mrs. Mutters ?” I said. 

“Never mind alt that. What did you do ?” asked Mildred- 

"A rash thing for me,” admitted Linda, “The situation spurred 
me to pick up a pinch of gravel and chuck it up at her window to 
rouse her. But there was a sizeable little stone along with the gravel 
and the next thing I saw, Td broke her bottom pane on the left hand 
side—cracked right across!” 

“She’ll make you pay for that,” said Milly. 

“So 1 thought and expected to sec her glare out and was half in a 
mind to flee,” answered Linda. “But nothing happened, so then I 
knew something must have happened and 1 went round to the window 
of her new scullery, hoping she’d forgot the window-latch. She 
never Forets the front door, but is very prone to foiget that window- 
latch. She had, so 1 rose the window and climbed in the house that 
way with my heart in my mouth by now. Then a voice sounded out 
of the silence.” 

“Her ?” asked Milly. 

“No, ‘Satan.* I took the blanket off his cage and he was very 
pleased to find his day had begun and surprised to see me and not 
Aunt Mercy, Never a sound other yet, so I called out loud and said 
the hour was late and I*d fetched in with her green stuff for the 
lobster. And the raven shouted too; but not a word in response. 
Then ‘Arthur’ mewed at the door and a cat never mews without 
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I reason aiwi a most horrible terror overtook me that Aunt Mercy 
ud fallen a victim to bad characters in the dead of night'-hcr being 
ust the one to court such thin^,” 

“No signs of violence, linda ?” I asked. 

“All orderly as usualj so I nerved mysdf and mounted the stairs 
ind knocked at her bed-chamber door. Thrice 1 knocked—each 
;ime louder than the last—but no answer.* Naught but a feeling of 
gathering emptiness, in the house and in stomach. I never felt 
o empty before. So I put up a prayer for support and opened the 
loor and went in. But nothing looked to be out of the way at all. 
There was her huge shape lying in the bed curled up and comfortable 
s need be. Then I pulled ujf the blind and let in the sunshine and 
onfronted her^ The first thing I saw was my birthday present—the 
lOttlc of rum—on her bed-table along vdth a tumbler and a jug" of 
^ater. The bottle was three parts empty. Her last act had been to 
ike it to bed with her.** 

“Her 'last act* you say?** inquired Milly with a hungry look in 
er face. “Not only just dead drunk ?** 

“Far more than dead drunk,** answered Linda. “She wasn*t 
inmk and she wasn’t asleep. I went to her and found her eyes wide 
jpen—fixed upon me as I thought; but they were sightless. There 
vas a film drawn over them, they’ll never flash no lightning at nobody 
tgain. She was dead and her candle burnt down to the candle-sdck 
>eside her." 

“Gone! Really and truly gone'” said Milly., 

“Yes,** answer^ Linda. "Gone, and well content, seemingly. 
She looks a happier corpse than ever I saw her to look In her life. 
Tlahit and ten years younger too. Almost a touch of triumph on 
tCT old face and them deep lines scored across her forehead all ironed 
>ut you might say. She could have been quite a religious woman by 
he look of her." 

"Triumph on her face ?’* asked Milly. “Fancy thatl’* 

“She was triumphant over death,** explained her sister. “Just 
passing flash, like a rainbow. Buf It don’t last. Soon fodes away.** 
"Are you positively certain she was dead, Linda ?” I inquired. 
“Oh yes—very dead> Pete,*’ she answered. “You couldn’t be »o 
old as what Aunt Mercy is unless you was dead. The North Pole’s 
rtf ain’t so cold as death. But then a hideous thought came over 
le. My brain was in a proper whirl of excitement by now and out 
fcontrol for the moment and I shook with terror.” - 
“Well‘ you mightt Tin sure,” I agreed; but Milly didn’t see 
lything hideous about it. 

“Why hideous ? If she's triumphed over death, then it's our 
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turn to triumph over life for once/* she said* “What did you vrant 
to shake for ?” 

“I wam^t thinking of us; I was thinking of Davidj** explained 
Linda^ "My mind suddenly iixed on him and his lobster and I got 
a foding that she might have cooked it last night, only to hnd too late 
it was a wrang’un. And then I pictured Doctor Meadows probing 
into Aunt Mercy and finding venom inside her and the lobster giving 
witness and Dave on trial for bis life very likely.** 

“Steady yourself, Linda, ray dear/* 1 begged her. “Stuff and 
rubbish !** 

"I*m glad to say it was stuff and rubbish,** she replied. “But I 
had to prove it, I rushed to her larder then and thanked God to sen 
.D3ve*s great fish gazing down at rae from the shelf and his whiskers 
twirling as if he was alive yet. Then I took in the milk, and went 
straight off to widow Manlove—her that nurses the sick and lays out 
^e dead, I told her Aunt Mercy was gone in her sleep without a 
pang and asked her to run and do the needful. Which she did the 
moment she*d swallowed her breakfast. She said that to pass over 
^n your slumber was a merciful reward kept for saints as a rule and 
not usual with characters like Aunt Mercy, And next I went off to 
Dr. Meadows with the news and catched him in good time before he 
went on his morning round. 1 drove along with him back to 
'Sunshine Lodge* in his dog-cart, and there was Manlove at wort 
already. The doctor didn’t stop above three minutes. He looked 
down upon the body and just hummed to himself as he often will. 
He sang under his breath and it sounded like *Yo-ho-ho and a bottle 
c^f rum,* Then he said, more to himself than me, 'So the old 
buccaneer’s gone at last!* After that he told me he wasn’t surprised 
and jwinted to her birthday present Fd given her on the bed-table, 
1*11 give you the ‘all dear' to-morrow,* he said. ‘No need for an 
inquest. Just alcoholic poisoning and nobody to blame but herself,* ** 

Then Mildred gave evidence of the shock she had suffered and 
turned to Linda* “Fve got ray palpitations/* she told us, ‘Ton 
wouldn’t think good news could bring *em on, but it has.** 

Milly was subject to the flutters now and again and they alwa)^ 
kept a medicine Imttle on the dresser against them, so Linda fetched 
it now and poured a drop, 

^^Good news is more palpitating than bad,** she cxplainedj 
""because it*s such a lot rarer. Drink it down, Milly.” 

Mildred guiglcd a bit and gave her sister credit. 

“Well xnight you for^t the laundry and abscond/* she said.j 
''Where did you run next r* 
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“I went off to Mr, Blades and told him the fatal news, 
toe up to take his measurements this evening.*^' 

«We don*t like Blades at Birch Hanger,” I said. “When oldt 
Sarah BJancha^ died, he annoyed &thcr,” 

*'Nobody likes him,” agreed Milly, “yet if there*s one man that' 
ought to ooj:e sympathy it's an undertaker, I should think,” 

“No sympathy there," went on Linda. “Alt he said was that it: 
would ncOT to be an outsize casket for such a large defunct and asked' 
if it was to be ehn wood, or if we felt disposed to run to oak. And I 
said we Tnustn*t be hurried over a nice thing like that,” 

“Certainly nOt,” added Milly, “Everything has got to be donc‘ 
seemly and David will decide,” 

“For ebn if I know him,” said Linda; and then I reminded theim 
of their position, 

“You’re in the news now,” I told them, “and must behave^ 
accordingly. When do you count on David coming in ?” 

“He knows by now,” said Linda, “I went down to Mrs, Ford,, 
where he lodges, and she reckoned he was due o^" the sea. He’ll 
be here any minute,” 

Mildred had been thinking about the dead woman and her 
palpitations were passed, 

“I lay she went at the zero hour," she told us, “All Gollops go* 
it the zero hour, when, the sun’s farthest away from the universe— 
"Ound about one o’clock of a morning. And if I’d known her climax, 
vas so close, I wouldn’t have spoke some things about her I did speak 
yesterday.” 

"More wouldn’t 1,” said Linda. 

“What’s in reason when folk arc alive, may sound a thought^ 
larsh after they’re dead,” I agreed. 

“You can’t be too c^i^ul what you say to the aged ones—whether' 
t’s true or not,” pointed out Linda. “We’ll hope she’s as peaceful^ 
s she looks.” 

“She’s opened the way to peace for us anyway,” said Milly. 

"Peace, if not plenty,” agreed her sister, 

“Plenty too, it ought to be^“what would be plenty to us, anyway, 
^c’ve earned it.” 

“Injustice, yes; but she never set great store on justice—to say- 
kindly,” declared Linda- 

Then there was a tramp of feet—pretty brisk ones for him—andi 
^ave came in. 

“What ho!” he cried. “Is the glad news true ?” 

“True by this hand: she’s gone,” so Linda told him. 
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“Died at ztro hour, David—Ott the turn of the night“just a 
natural, human death,” said Milly- 

“First natural, human thing ever she did then,” he amwered, 

“vUcoholic poisoning and all quite in order,” explained Linda, 
while David couIdn*t hide his delight. 

“You^Il have to take her passing in a proper spirit, Dave,” I 
warned him. 

^ “Rum was her proper spirit. Rum conquered her as I always 
knew it would,” he replied; then Liiida also urged him to be serious. 

“We should all battle to see the good in her now, David,” she 
said. “Never visible to the naked eye, yet hid deep down somewhere 
for certain.” 

“As for the good in her, that all depends upon her dispensations* 
I never saw a mite of good in her,” replied old Mercynephew. 
“But it may have crept into her will” 

"1 do hope for all your sakes it has,” I told them and prepared 
to go. 

“Seeing we were everything sheM got, weVe a right to feel 
hopeful,” declared Milly, 

“Hopeful, yes, and more—confident,” answered her brother, 
“She*s been our star of hope for thirty years and youVe got to consider 
common sense and her views in general. She*d never have left a 
penny to Charity, nor any good causes. She hated ’em* Why ? 
Because she swore to me that they who left their money to pious 
uses were fools. ^When such people die,* she said, *dieir good 
intentions are always set at naught to suit the greed of the living. 
The dead may feel kindly to the poor, but the living never do,* That’s 
what she said.** 

“Easy to steal from the dead, if you’d sink to such a thing,” 1 
agreed. “I hope you’ll have a proper just will, David.’* 

*The question is how far our expectations will travel along with 
her dispensations, Pete,” he replied. 

“Not very far, Pd say,” remarked linda. 

“On the fiicc of it, granted, but you’re dealing with a friendless 
woman without a supporter but us,” explained David. “About ai 
welcome as winter anywhere, and she knew it and gloried in il- 
Tbere’s nobody but us, because any trustable friends she may have 
had arc all dead and gone years ago." 

-He turned to me. 

“This is private,” he said, “but I’ve no objection to letting you in 
on it if you’ll keep it to yourself, you being ray sisten* friend.” 

I promised I would and, feeling the confidence a compliment in 
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! ; way, stopped to listen. Then he unfolded how his Aunt Mercy had 
tood so far as he knew. 

*‘You can fbc her money at round about five thousand pounds/* 
le began, 'That was the figure she named to me long since. Years 
and years ago, and she was drunk at the time* or neat thing to it. She 
wouldn^t have squeaked about her money else, but plenty only tell 
the truth when they*re half-seas over. Then there^s her goods and 
chattels and house and grounds. And me being the head of the 
family, theyVe mine.’* 

‘*Vou*re head of the family now no doubt,** admitted Linda, 
“Certainly I am,** he said, “but Pve thought this out I may tell 
jrou and I shall be prepared to let you and Milly live at 'Sunshine 
Lodge* along with me and look alter me till I ordain to marry and 
^ave a wife at my command. Then you*h dear out, because she*s 
ittle likely to care for any otlier woman in my house but her. The 
premises won’t want much done to them. Aunt Mercy always kept 
everything tip-top. Just new wall-papers and trifles like that. And 
I ncedii*t to have a gardener once a fortnight like she did; because you 
two can look after ftiat and dig and delve and grow the vegetables 1 
favour. And I'll pay for the seeds,** 

I fdt pretty indignant with Dave to hear what he*d planned for 
his sisters and Mildred took up the subject pretty quick, because she 
was indignant too. 

“So that's what you tliink ?** slie asked him. “We*ve been at her 
beck and call, granted, but we wouldn’t much fed like being at your 
beck and call, so yoii*d best to know it here and now,” 

And Linda showed a spark of spirit also. 

“Who*3 worked for her and toiled lor her all these ages past? 
Us, or you ? Who*s earned her mone)-^ ? Us, or you, Dave ?** she 
asked. 

“As for the money, I wouldn’t put no claim to all of it fi^r a 
moment/* replied the man, “You must have your dip; but the head 
of the family always cornea first and he*s got to look to the upkeep of 
the property/* 

I thought they all sounded a lot too hopeful and ventured to 
ivhisper words of caution, 

“She wasn*t an ordinary woman, so she’a not likely to have drawn 
in ordinary will/* I said, 

“And no need for us to bicker until there*s anything to bicker 
ihout, She*s got to be buried first and she always wanted to be 
Juried among the ancient Gollops/* said Linda. ^ “Sexton told me 
mce they were as thick up there as sardines in a dn*” 
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*^rJI see sexton come presently/' decided David and Linda's mind 
ran on to the detailsn 

‘*Nobody*s going to send flowers^ of course,” she foretold, ’^but 
there ought to be a trophy on her coffin from the family*” 

**We can break off a bit of the white lilac/’ sugg^ted Milly, 
"Black pansies were her favourite flowers/’ said Linda, ^*and black 
her favounte colour for that matter. That’s why she neighboured 
with her raven and always wished ^Arthur' was a black and not a 
tabby.” 

“There won’t be many to see her go to ground/* said David* 
“She wasn’t one to get much of a rally at her grave-side*” 

“Mr. Forrester ought to come, when you think of all the bottles 
ofliquor she bought on him,” I suggested* 

“And it wa» mine that broke the camel’s back, poor soul/’ added 
Linda* 

Then Mildred turned to another question of the future* 

“What shall you do as to a name-stone over her ?” she asked her 
brother. 

“Depends upon the will if thero's going to be a name-stone/’ he 
answered, but Linda protested at that* 

“All the Gallops have a name-stone. 'Tis their last dignity to 
have one,” told David* “There are slates up there far older 
than Queen Victoria*” 

“And so crooked as a row of drunken men/’ he replied. “Naked 
grass is more dignified than a lop-sided slate.” 

“You feel there’s few don’t deserve a stone,” explained Linda* 
**They keep the dead in mind, Dave, and if they say anything it’s 
friendly, so long as the wards arc plain and anybody left to read ’em*” 
“Stuck up to save the face of die corpse most times/' he answered 
scornfully* “The living knows the truth about 'em, and the next 

generation won't care a button whether they were good or bad.” 

“Stone or none, she's got to have a coffin, and is it going to be oak, 
or elm, Dave ?” asked Linda* “Mr* Blades was \vishful to know and 
you can’t wait for the will to decide that.” 

“Elm/' he said promptly, “Oak’s only an advertisement for the 
mourners and no honour to the dead. Blades makes a lot of fancy 
money out of the people’s grief] but he won’t make none out of ours.. 
Dignity at a funeral—yes; but no fireworks for Aunt Mercy.” 

I didn't like such sentiments myself, but they were natural to a 
grasping man like David Gollop, so 1 took another line to distract his 
mind. 

“I was thinking of ^Arthur,’ ” I said. “I suppose you girls will 
take on the cat for a memento of Miss Gollop and watch over him ?” 
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“No,” replied Milly, “We both have ^ strong feeling against 
ats and pets in general, and ‘Arthur’ knows it He can settle with 
Its, Mutters* She was always his home from home when things got 
JO hot for him,” 

“And touching the raven, he ought to be remembered*” I reminded 
hem* 

“I'm not likely to forget him,” said Dave* “You can leave 
Satan* to me*” 

“Not if she*s left him to somebody else,” I suggested. “She set 
high store by him.” 

“He'd be what you call a ‘white elephant/ Pete, black though ho 
is,” said Mildred* “He cats so much as a growing child.” 

“Best cast him loose, to make friends with the other birds,” advised 
Linda, who was always the most merciful one in the family* 

But MilJy doubted. 

“No decent fowl would want to neighbour with him,” she said* 

“He might pick up with another raven and have the time of his 
!ife,” I suggested. 

“You can leave ‘Satan' to me,” repeated David in a dangerous 
tone of voicej but I ventured to say how the bird had always been 
very dear to his aunt* 

“Dear at any price to anybody,” he said, which was a pretty good 
joke for him and we all laughed. But Linda protested. 

“I*m sure we didn't ought to hear a cackle on our lips to-day,” 
she told us* 

Milly had been running on again in her mind and spoke of when 
the funeral was over. 

“We must show everybody we unders^d,” she explained* 
“There ought to be a sit-down meal at ‘Sunshine Ixidge* after. That's 
only right. We must bury her with a ham and cold chicken and a 
bottle of brown sherry wine for the mourners, Dave*” 

“Only there won't be any mourners,” said Linda, which was a 
facer for MiUy* 

“More there won^t,” she answered* “I never thought of that*” 

“1*11 be a mourner if you like,” I told them* “She was always 
t^ery kind to me.” 

“For what she could get,” declared David. “We mi^t ask 
Lawyer Townley and give him a snack before he opens the will**- 

“You come, Pete, You’re our best friend, be it as it may/* 
^gged Linda, and I said I would certainly come to the funeral if no 
norc* Then David showed how his thoughts were expanding and 
low he was expanding with them. 
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*‘I*m the big noiac for the minute,” he announced, “and quite 
equal to handling the job as you’ll find*” 

^*Our standards of living ought to go up in future,” agreed Milly, 
who was always very practical, and Linda shared her opinion, but 
* felt a doubt. 

“Life wiil widen out for all of us, though how we shall set about to 
widen it, I couldn’t say,” she remarked. “If you’ve been called to 
live on a thrce^ijcnny piece ever since you was bom and planned 
small according, it will ask for a lot of thought to start planning big. 
Shall you go down to water any more, David, or feel yourself to be a 
gentleman at large as they say ?” 

It amazed me at the time how they took the future for granted in 
their simple ^hion and 1 stared at Linda. 

“I shdl be a gentleman at large for a bit,” answered her brother, 
“but not in Bees worthy. I ain’t going to start spending a fortune on 
free drinks here* You can be a gent at large ail right without chucking 
your money away on other people.” 

“Wouldn’t be a gent at large very long if you did,” I said. 

“How wifi you pleasure yourself, Dave ?” asked Linda, and ht 
thought he might run down to Plymouth for a while and watch other 
people working. 

“Would you like for us to come with you ?’* she inquired; but he 
declined, 

“That wouldn’t suit me,” he told her* “You two can bide here 
and mop up at ’Sunshine J^odge’ and get ready for the sale,” 

The women didn’t count their chickens baore they wwe hatched, 
quite as certain as their brother* 

“Do we carry on at the laundry ?” asked Linda, and Milly doubted, 

“The trouble there would be that if we started being ladies at 
large, they’d sack us,” she explained. “Pd dearly love to throw it up, 
jujt to spite the manager*” 

"Spite’s a luxury, and we don’t know yet for certain if we can 
afford to be spiteful to him,” admitted Linda* 

“Stick to the wash-tubs till you know where you stand,” I advised, 
and David agreed to that. 

“That’s right* Same as 1 shall stick to Siiu/y Sally till I buy a better 
boat presently,” he said. “Honest work’s its own pleasure*” 

“It may be in a new boat,” answered Milly, "not in a laundry* 
You never heard a washer-woman gloating about her honest worL 
What rd like best in the world would be a nice little cosy shop^of- 
all-sorts*” 

“Not all-sorts, Milly. A shop for Berlin wool work and such-like 
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a ladies* shop with hnitritig materials and poker work and 
uminatcd texts and coloured note-paper*” 

That was Linda, but we didn*t agree* 

*‘There*s far more to a shop of ^ail-sorts/ ** said Milly, *'aiid (here 
e no ladies in Beesworthy in any case*” ^ 

^‘Better take comfort in the present before you start to arrange the 
niie,” I advised, and they agreed that showed good sense in me* 
“We can sum up what weVe got and be thankful so far,** admitted 
illy. ^‘Tome the first blessed thing is that we shall never, never have 
list to that awful fiddle again* Never again! What I*ve suffered 
d the perspirations endured and the struggles to keep from 
earning!** 

\ “Music always makes you go hystericai,” so Linda pointed out. 

“Music!” cried MiJJy. “If that was music, then a pig being" 
lied is music* And she knew we hated it and scraped on and on to 
rture us.** 

“Other folks* sufferings always tickled her to death^^poor dear,** 
tmirted Linda* 

" Then David spoke again of his intentions, 

“I don*t vrill for there to be one item left at her house to call 
unt Mercy back,’* he told them. “A clean sweep of everything 
at*s marketable and a bonfire for all that Is not*** 

That sounded hard to me but they approved. 

“Same here I*m sure,** agreed Milly* “I shall always smart to 
ink how she shortened our lives.** 

“Brought the grey to our heads full ten years too quick,** added 
ada* “Nothing ages anybody like a tyrant over them.** 

“You*ll find youtselves feeUng a Jot younger now you can call 

I iur souls your own,** I said cheerfully, but Linda sighed. 

^^Where*s her soul now, I wonder ?” she asked. “Such a peaceful 
ght, with the moon playing on the sea and the waves just whispering 
i the beach, and Aunt Mercy slipping away like a fed baby off its 
.other*s nipple. You’d have thought, when she was called, there 
ould have been thunder and lightning and black clouds and the sea 
ging* But dl peace and no saint of God ever passed to glory easier*** 
Which show^ Linda had a streak of the romantic in her I never 
lessed at. But there was nothing romantic about her brother. 

**A11 the nastier surprise for the old bitch when she finds where 
e*a got to,” he said in his brutal way* 

There came a knock at the doojr then* 

“Who’s that, I wonder?** asked Mildred. 

“Somebody sent to know why you ain*t at your work most like,” 
3lied David* 
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"‘Sympathy beginning to pour hi, I expect,*' thought Linda, and 
Milly agreed there might be a few crocodile tears shed. Then they 
went together to the door and, when they were out of ear-shot, David 
turned to ^e. ^ 

“Don’t you kt 'em launch out into a shop, or any foolery lih 
that, Pete,” he urged me* ‘They’re not built to make money in a 
shop*. If they want to be notable women, let ’em cleave to any 
capital that’s coming their way. Your security depends on your 
money-value and only the secure get any respect from anybody.’* 
Then th^ came chattering back, and with them they brought 
the lawyer, 

“Here's Mr, Townley been so kind as to call on us in our 
bereavement,” said Milly, and the visitor spoke. 

He was very popular with the people and held trustablc by all, 
Pe would come to Birch Hanger sometimes for a chat with father, and 
He did our business and always had a brace of partridges or pheasants 
every autumn. He was a good-looking, middle-aged man with very 
bright blue eyes and a pair of sandy-coloured whiskers—old-fashioned, 
even in those days, arid not to be seen in our times, Mr. Townley 
wore knickerbockei'S of Scots tweed and a tic of blue spotted white. 
He always rode a “safety” bicycle—a machine that had lately been 
invented and come into feshion. 

He turned to David now and expressed his sorrow, 

“Just heard the sad news from Dr. Mcado\vs, Gollop,” he said, 
*'and thought I'd look in for half a iniimte, A sliock for you, I’ni 

But Dave wanted no sympathy and didn't pretend he did, 

“A death in the family is all to the good now and then. It clear 
the air,” was what he said, and Mr, Townley showed himself surprised 
“Well, that’s one way to look at it no doubt,” he admitted. ‘1 
think the old lady knew her sands were running out and her lift 
drawing to a dose. It's good Co hear she slept away without pain * 
“Be pleased to sit down, Mr. Townley,’* beggw Linda, and I 
rose to go. Milly, however, restrained me, I think they wanted xh 
lawyer to know their aunt had friends besides him. Indera she said iO- 
“She can bide, can't she asked Milly. “A very good fnexui to 
Aunt Mercy always and a good friend of ours, too.** 

“Certainly Mrs. Appleby can stop,” he said, “A ^ood friend w 
everybody, like her father is, I’ve been acquainted with Pete sinci 
she was a toddler and nev^ met a nicer one, for all she’s tumtd hits 
a married woman nowadays. I’ve heard your aunt give her a good 
word, which was rare,” 

I got red as a rose before such praises and felt very uncomfortablij 
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sat down and shut up. After that David went on, naturally not 
j,.g attention drawn off himseif, 

“Our relative,” he said, “was a bad old woman—shifty and cruel 
I no bowels of compassion in her. So enough said* She led a 
oked life.” 

Mr, Townley opened his blue eyes to the full and put up his right 

a good many 

rs now and always thought her quite the most amusing and original 
ny clients* A survival from more spacious ages than this*” 

“An ‘early Victorian' Pve heard her called, Mr, Townley," said 

da, 

: “Bless you—far earlier than our gracious sovereign,'* he answered. 
in Elizabethan from the days of Drake and Raleigh—even earlier 
an our Golden Age in truth, A cave-woman! A primitive! 
;s, a trogloditej** 

! We stared to hear such things. My learning took me back to 
peen Eliaabeth^ but Fd never heard of nothing to be called 
Dgloditc/ ’* 

But he talked on. 

“She and I had many a rare tussle in our time,** he declared; 
>ut Miss Gollop knew she couldn't hoodwink me—also that she 
utd trust me," 

"They untrustable people always do know where they can put 
eir own trustj” said David grimly, and the lawyer agreed. 

“Very true* Rogues are often excellent judges of honesty,” he 
plied, and then returned to their aunt. 

“But you mustn’t call Miss Mercy a rogue* Primitive—that's the 
ud* Tricky, crafty, wilful, combative and fond of telling absurd 
a, but often only for the fun of them when she tried to get a rise 
t of me* Disposed to break the law if she didn’t like it, perhaps; 
t she was a law to herself," 

He stopped and laughed—a big, hearty laugher he was—and then 
icludcd his remarks on his old customer. 

“A real museum specimen if you took her the tight way and kept 
iT patience, I shall miss her a great deal. You won't have 
:id^ anything about the funeral yet, but let me know when you 
I must certainly attend if I can manage it and 1*11 see you people 
irwards and give you all particulars*" 

"That will pleasure us very well, Master,” answered Milly* 
^cTl gather at her house and listen to you open out the will after 
*s gone to ground,” \ 

“Good. Fll come; but I shan't open the will, my friend, because 


vd CO his right whisker and kept it there. 

“Dear mel" he exclaimed* * Fve known the old lady 
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no will to open,” said Mr* Townley; which diook them Up i 
good bit. 

Dave was speechless but Milly voiced all three. 

■'No will!"* she cried out. “Why, our aunt told us only yesterday 
when we were with her for her birthday^ how she^d made hei 
dispensations. And then she threatened to change them if we didn’l 
carry on to smt her,” 

The lawyer laughed again, 

“She woidd!” lie answered. “Yes, my dear, plenty of dispensations 
I can assure you, and Tve got them—every one of them—in her own 
handwriting for all of you to see.^* 

“And why no proj^r will ?” asked David. 

“Because she wouldn’t make one and, try as I did, I couldn’t 
prevail. She was positive that to write your will is to sign your own 
death-warrant. One of her many riiiculous superstitions. She 
swore she knew coimtiess cases where rash men and women had done 
ao and died inside twelve months,” 

“She told me the same,” I said after Mr, Townley had finished. 
“She warned me against any such thing if I valued my life. She 
believed in all manner of dark truths hid in the past and overlooked, 
nowadays by silly fools who landed they knew better than the dead,” 
“Wdl,” he went on. “Miss Mercy made 2ier wishes exceedingly 
dear, as she always had the art to do,” 

“Of course we trust you, Mr, Townley/' said Linda. “Who 
wouldn’t ?" 

*Tou safely can,” he assured them. “Dishonest lawyers arc 
not as common as some people imagine. But there is no need 
to trust me. Miss GoUop has left very definite instructions and spent 
a good deal of time and thought upon them.” 

“We all Imow her penmanship,” so Milly told him. a 

spider trying to get home after he’s dropped in the ink-pot,” 

He laughed at that and said it was a very good descriplion of her 
writing. 

“And now good-bye for the present,” he fidshed up. "**801116 of 
you had better go and stop at *Suiu:hlne Lodge* till the funeral and 
lobk after her pets,” 

“Linda and I will go, Mr. Townley,” promised Milly. **Good-bye, 
Sir, and thank you for calling.” 

“Good-bye, Master/* said David, and Linda oHered to show 
him out. 

**’Ti 5 a great land-mark gone, Mr. Townley,” she told him, 
“Indeed it is/* he replied. “A link with the vanishing past.” 
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When he was off, Milly showed a good bit of indignation over one 
hing he had spoken. ^ 

didn't ought to have called Aunt Mercy a museum specimenj” 
Ishe said, **—checi, that was," 

^*What did he mean ?" asked David, “What is a museum speoi'- 
men, Pete?” 

**Mofttly things got so old as to be curiosities," 1 explained, “When 
father took me once to Exeter museum, there were museum specimens 
by the score—all out of date now* Even Egyptian mummies, older 
than Exeter itself, from thousands and thousands of years ago, all 
wrapped up in their withered grave-clothes—hideous affairs—yet 
fearfully exciting to see. But of course Mr. Townley didn^t mean 
your Aunt Mercy should be put in a glass case for a show,” 

'^Then what did he mean ?" asked David, 

"A piece of impertinence, whatever he meant," declared Milly, 
“and I don't think none the better of him for it," 

“What I took most count of was his telling about no will,” said 
David- “If there's no will, there's no security." 

Linda came back then, 

“He’s trundled away on his bike," she told us, “I tried to get a 
few ^rdculars; but he won't throw any light till after the funeral," 
'They hate divulging—they lawyers,” explained David, “A 
proper passion with ’em to keep you guessing about the secrets of 
the dead," 

“He's a most honourable man, and my father's friend, Dave,” I 
said, 

"He may be,” he repKed, “but he ought to have got a proper, 
lawful will out of her—signed and sealed a^ witnessed. He should 
have frightened her into it if need be," 

Linda sniggered at that. 

“Whoever fHghtenod Aunt Mercy ?" she asked, 

I felt in my bones by then it was more than time I frided away. 
So 1 hopped It, and nobody asked me to linger because they 
important afi^irs to occupy their conversation now. 

At home I told Tom the story and he was a good bit Interested 
but advised me to keep out of it ai^ not push in where 1 didn't belong, 
“They are a stupid lot," he said, “and, finding themselves on this 
centre of the stage for a minute will go to their heads very likely," 
“In a manner of speaking, it has," I told him, “because to take 
everything for granted like tl^ do, and fed sure she's left them her 
fortune—just because they were her only relations—looked to me like 
counting your chickens befi>re they are hatched. In plain truth she 
didn’t ^re for them very much, Tom," 
c 
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^*How do you know she didn't ?” he naked. 

^'Firstly from what Linda, told me about the party yesterday,” 

I said- ‘'She related faithfully all that had h^pened and it didn’t 
show up her opinion of any of them in a very favourable light; and 
secondly &om what Miss ^Jlop said to me when I looked in with 
some eggs for her yesterday, aftw the party was over and they’d gone 
home- She spoke of them with much disfavour and told me Dave 
was a bad-mannered} lazy lout and, when 1 stood up for his sisters, 
she said they were a tiresome, fussy pair of nincompoops, without the 
brains of a tip^ouse between them.” 

“There you are then,” said Tom. “Don’t that show they are 
pitching their hopes a lot too high ? Townle/s kept the old woman 
out of many a scrape, so Tve heard my father say-” 

Tom had his own affairs to think upon just then, because he was 
in the process of selling Petranelia for a new boat. There was nothing 
wrong with her, but he wanted something bigger and faster. He 
couldn’t buy a new one, however, till he had sold her and now 1 spoke 
of a possible chance to do so. 

“It’s agreed, seemingly, that Dave’s Saucy Sally is on her beam ends 
so to say,” 1 told him, ^^and he grants himself she’s worn out and past 
praying for, so if he does get his aunt’s money, you might do a de^ in 
that quarter-’* 

*T have it in mind,” he said- “His boat’s no longer seaworthy 
and I hope he will come into enough to buy mine- In fact we are 
talking about it-” 


CHAPTER IX 

Micah Widecombe came in to see us that eveniiig 1 
remember- Micah was Tom’s best friend and they were greatly 
attached to each other. Everybody liked him and he had the name far 
a good and able shoesmith and most kind-hearted chap; but when 
I say that everybody liked him, I have to remember one who didn’t 
like him well enough at any rate to marry him. After our wedding, 
young Widecombe, who stood be^ man for Tom, fell in love himself 
with a very nice and comely maid, daughter of my father’s own 
cowman at Birch Hanger. Ellen Coaker she was called and a hand-* 
some piece and wife-old and oncoming- But she couldn’t see herself 
taking Micah and. he was a lot cut up when she refused him for the 
third time of asking- A placid and steadfast man as a rule and 
cheerful by nature, yet his failure in love damped him down a great 
deal and saw a lot of him at the time, because he drew a sort of 
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left-handed comfort from telling all the details of how he lost her. 
However he had long got over it by now, and ohly a month before 
Miss Gollop died, when Ellen left Birch Hanger and married a baker 
at Kin^bndge, such was Micah's generous disposition that he made 
her a little, bright, brass horse-shoe for luck and came to the wedding, 
which was celebrated at Birch Hanger, out of respect for our cowman. 

To-night Micah quite agreed with Tom, that the GolJop famiiy 
might be taking too much for granted. He was a big, powerful man, 
three inches taller than my husband, with a round, full face, broivn 
eyes, a close-cropped beard and a slow, deliberate way of talking and 
not much one for a joke, which suited Tom, who wasn’t either. 

‘‘There’s rumours flying as thick as snow-flakes in Beesworthy,” 
said Micah. “Mercy GoUop was never known to tell about her secret 
aflairs to anybody. Took a pleasure in keeping the people guessing 
what she’d be up. to next. I went into ^Fisherman’s Arms’ for a beer 
at noon to-day and John Forrester had heard the news and seemed 
excited about it for some reason.” 

“Because he’ll lose a tidy good customer,” I suggested, 

“No, Pete, he wasn’t cast dovm. The fact that she’d gone appeared 
to suit him very virell. But we shall soon know the truth \vithout a 
doubt. I was up over putting the latchct of her gate to rights for her 
a hit ago, but she didn’t converse. Her raven was doing the talking, 
following her like a dog. A very fine bird, and knowing Pd take out 
my gun sometimes, she mentioned him and said he could always do 
with a rabbit. ‘Yes,' I said. *Yes, Miss Gollop, I doubt not he can 
and ril remember him.’ She hoped I would.” 

Micah asked me if I meant to go to the funeral and 1 answered 
I should do so and take a trophy to put on the coffin. 

“It’s going to be elm, however,” I said. “Dave was quite clear 
about that.” 

“What became of your Banieveldcr eggs for her birthday?” 
asked Tom. 

“Milly’s looking after them to-night, and the lobster too/* I told 
him. “Dave wants to sell it for a museum specimen, which 
Mr, Towalcy said was the way you ought to look at Mias Gollop.” 

We heard a day or two later that the dead couldn’t be slipped in 
with her family as she hoped and her grave was dug with the new¬ 
comers in ground down by the bottom hedge. There was a larger 
company at the burial than you n^ht have expected and I took it for 
a sign of grace. 

"It shows/* I said, "that she may have done a kind act now and 
again and wakened friendly thoughts.” 
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But Dave kept up his unkind opiniona of his aunt even afler she 
was in the earth. 

"It shows there’s always plenty of folk can find time for amuse¬ 
ments they need not pay to see/* he answered* “They were only 
there to behold an out-size cofiin/* 

^'And Blades will charge according no doubt/^ said Linda. 

rd stopped with them to see the graye filled in^ because the girls 
wanted me to do so, and they were very grateful for the fine flowers 
Pd taken. They bad made a wreath of the white lilac &om 
“Sunshine Lodge/’ and Pd got a lot of roses and pinks from home; 
and Mr. Townley had sent a dashing cross of geraniums, but he was 
only in the church for the service and hurried away afterwards, 
niere*s nothing in my experience looks more utterly miserable than 
a new-made grave and even Miliy and Linda shivered a bit when 
sexton had slapped up the mound and said that was all for the present* 
We placed the flowers on it and Linda spoke. 

“My first care is going to be to plant black pansy roots here/* she 
told me, “that being her favourite blossoniH** 

There was a famous yew tree of age beyond human memory hard 
by where they buried Miss GoUop and Milly coimnented on it. 

“That*s the owl*s yew,” she said, “and the churchyard owl hoUeis 
there six nights out of seven* That was her favourite noise after her 
fiddle, so she*ll have that too*” 

“And more music yet,** added David. “Sexton says the fW>gfl 
harbour here a lot of a spring night. They come in scores from the 
^vater-table over the hedge and croak on (he graves. There’s com- 
plaincs about it from the cottages round about, but none from under¬ 
ground.” 

He was glad the ceremony had passed off well, but refused, once 
and for all, to join his sisters in the mourners* pew next Sunday. 

Mildred spoke of the service, 

“His reverence took it terrible fast/* she said^ “might have gone 
a thought slower*” 

“He didA*t miss any—that was to his credit,*’ thought Linda, 
“and the folk were very nicely spoken after it was over* They didn't 
pretend anything and Mrs. MsiUove hoped wc*d be well repaid for 
all our faithful service*** 

“The people well understand what you’ve been to her, Linda,** 
1 said* **No woman ever had such nieces before*” 

It was agreed I should go in the afternoon with them and hear 
the dispcnsatioiis* They made a point of it because Mr* Townley 
had told them I was remembered. It rained at the funeral but not 
heavy enough to be troublesome and cleared off by noon, and at 
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tiirec of the clock I met them again by the gate of “Sunshine Lodge" 
and we went in together. It seemed creepy to know the old l^y 
was spedj but none of them felt it so. The blinds had been drawn 
after the funeral started, but now MUly pulled them up and asked 
David whether they were going to Jiave Lawyer Townley in the 
house-place, or the parlour, 

“In the parlour, he said, “The man will expect it.*^ 

All old Merc/s chiefest treasures thronged in her parlour. She 
was a great one for going to sales when they happened within reach 
of her, and if any joanies or gim-cracks took her fancy, she'd bid for 
them and buy them cheap, because few cared to bid against her having 
a feeling they might bnng down her wi'ath upon them if they did. 
Pictures and china and queer ornaments sheM gather and get pleasure 
from, like a magpie brightens its nest with any odds and ends he can 
gather up to put m it, 

“Smells mousey," I said to Linda when we went into the room 
and she told me it always did. 

“Along of her passion for keeping the window shut, Pete,” she 
explained. “She*d often set a trap for a mouse in here on ^Satan^s’ 
account and never failed to cau^h one. They are his favourite 
delicacies/* 

“Light a spot of fire and open the window and get some air in the 
place," ordered Dave. “This chamber and evcrydiing in it properly 
reekfl of Aunt Mercy—everything to the beastly waU-paper,” 

The room, so crowded with the things she had bought and hung 
up and arranged round about, seemed a proper curiosity shop. 
Shelves she'd got put up to carry her treasures and the mantelshelf 
was devoted entirely to blue, wiUow-pattem crockery, 

“As for the wall-paper, she took undying pride in it,” said Linda, 
“ ^Tis a pattern of bats flying across the moon—a most imusual design 
and she*d never seen the like in any other house but her own,” 

“Only a female with bats in the belfry would have hung it,” 
declared David, “That's one thing that goes. I won't have no 
dead hand stretched over me when I come in residence.” 

“She was most proud of her picturesj 1 think,” I told them. '‘She 
took me all round them and let me hear what she'd paid for them. 
She said pictures always went cheap at sales—especially the melan¬ 
choly ones, which she pre&rred herself.” 

Then Mildred went over them, while Linda took off her hat !uid 
jacket and laid a ftre. 

'That's Admiral Nelson, dying in hU last hour of triumph on the 
Vicioiy battleship; and that's Napoleon being took off to his island; 
and that's Qpecn Victoria reading the Bible to a shepherd on his 
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death-bed/^ said Milly, this fcarftil aHair is the execution of 
King Charles the Firsts just before he had his beautiful head axed off. 
Awfulcst thing ever done in England by all.aecounts,” 

“He asked for It and he got it/’ so David told us, being not much 
one for royalties at any time, 

“He was a nicer man than Olivet Cromwell, whether or no/’ 
I said, remembering the history I’d picked up before ray marriage; 
but David knew no history at all and didn’t argue about iL 
“I shall seD all these pictures/’ he announced. 

“Not that grand stag staring at us/’ I advised. “That was 
always her noblest picture, David. ‘The Monarch of the Glen.’ ” 
“Yes/’ said Dave, “It goes, Tm the monarch of this glen in 
future,” 

You couldn’t but laugh to picture David a monarch of anywhere, 
Linda asked for a match and then wanted something else, 

“I was wondering if you’d see your way to letting me have her 
family Bible, Dave,” she said, “Aunt Mercy would open it now and 
again—not so much for the contents, I*m afraid, as to look at the 
GoUop family tree and trace out the branches/’ 

“You can have it, Linda,’' he promised, “You girls can have 
everything I leave over that don’t mean raoney. 

His sister thanked him and said she’d write off Miss Ciollop in the 
family tree, now she had fallen. 

“The fhe won’t smoke to-day/’ she foretold, “because the wind’s 
north.” 

Then a thought struck her, 

“ ‘Satan’s’ hungry, I expect,” she said. ‘'There’s half the rabbit 
Icfi: over that 1 gave him yesterday. His cage is in the shed, David, 
and you’d best to feed him. The cat’s gone,” 

“Townlcy’s due half-afler-four, so I'll smoke a pipe and poke 
round the grounds,” he answered. “I shall plant a few fruit trees 
next autumn where the flower-beds arc—plums most like—and I may 
sec up a flag-post, because a flag looks well flying in a garden.” 
“There’s the raven calling now,” said Milly, 

“Shall I make Mr, Townlcy a dish of tea?” asked linda, but 
Dave forbade it, 

“No,” he answered, “Townley’s coming on business only. No 
need to distract his mind with tea. As a matter of fact I took the 
tea-caddy to Mother Ford yesterday for ray own drinking.” 

Then he marched off. 

“High-handed, ain’t he?” twittered Linda when his back was 
turned, 

*‘A bit above himself if you ask me/* replied Milly, *T shouldn’t 
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favour living with him. Terrible untidy and none too dean in his 
habits/* 

he once gives up the shell-fish he'll sweeten off, "explained Linda. 
“But I hope he^U go on working. He*s got no gifts away from fishing 
and, once ashore, he’ll spend half his days pub-crawling. You know 
what that means, Milly. He*d shorten his hfe," 

Milly did a rather shocking thing then. She was above herself 
also I thought, for the funeral had excited them all, and now she laughed 
out loud to our surprise, 

“What's to laugh at ?” asked Linda, 

“Just a comic^ idea," she saidn ^‘It don't do to be too hopeful 
and weVe had our graveyard luck, but if Dave was to go first and we 
came into 'Sunshine Lodge' after all—what a scream [" 

Linda joined in her laughter and I could see diat botli were 
working up into a high pitch of nerves; which they did do with a 
very startling result, for now they came across Miss Gollop's fiddle— 
dumb for ever, Linda picked it up where it was lying on the little 
sofa, 

'T fetched it in here yesterday and my fingers itched to smash 
it and my feet itched to tramp on it," she said, 

"For two pins I would," cried Mildred taking It from her and 
shaking it, as if was shaking a living creature, by the throat* 
"Devil—devil—but it won’t come over us no morel” 

“How would it be ? For revenge—for justice you might say ?— 
But no—we didn't ought,” whisper^ Linda, 

“Why not?" asked Milly gripping the instrument and her eyes 
flashing, “Who's the worse or the wiser? Pd love to! I want to! 
I will! Pm going to do It, Linda!" 

“Don’t you let your passions run free, Milly," 1 urged her, but 
she wasn’t in a temper to take warnings* 

“It ain't passion—it’s righteous vengeance—payment for untold 
torments," she hissed out and, to my amazement, her sister backed 
her up* 

“Naked justice—if you put it that way,” said Linda, scowling at 
the fiddle with an expression I had never seen before on her face* 
The strings twanged under MtUy’s rough handling as if the poor 
fiddle was crying for mercy; but it didn*t get any, 

“Hark to the filthy thing! Look at it griiuiing in our faces as if 
it was alive! Would you, you beast ?" shouted Milly, and crashed it 
down on the ground. Then she said she had broke its neck and they 
screamed with queer, horrid joy. It was a terrible thing to see them 
both out of hand together and on the edge of hysteria, as if some bad 
spirit had got in them. Such a sight I never saw before* I cried to 
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them to be sane, but it was too late* The demented pair were 
outside control now and they stamped on the fiddle, which made 
what you might call dying squeals. 

“Justice—justice 1*' screamed Linda. “Conquer him—conquer 
him, MiUy!“ 

“His pcdshing yells that was. There! He loolcs a pretty fool 
now, don’t he ?” cried Milly, and the pair of *ein danced a sort of 
Red Indian war dance on the remains; and then Linda fetched the 
fiddle bow and snapped it across and danced on that, too* 

“You’ll get your palpitations, you idiot!” I bawled at Mildred, 
but she was past hearing—panting with her exertions by now and 
laughing so shrilly as a n^hing horse* 

“Matchwood—kindling wood—finished!” she gasped* “That’s 
done me good I” 

“Me too—hateful wretch!” gasped Linda, and they tramped till 
the poor ruin hadn’t got a sound splinter left in its body* 

^Tears of torture 1 Years of torture paid for at last,” gurgled 
Milly; then she shut up and Linda came to her senses arid marked 
the mess they’d made* Their rash deed lay all over the carpet—a 
fearful sight—and as they recovered, Milly sat down on an easy chair 
and spoke as soon as she could, 

“Gather him up and feed the fire with him/’ she told her sister* 
“Better Dave don’t see it yet. Aunt Mercy said her fiddle never 
smoked* He’ll smoke all right now*” 

They shrieked with senseless laughter again and Linda collected 
the fragments and'piled them on the &e. 

“True Gollops we arc,” said Milly, “though die always told us we 
were not. That shows what we’re m^e of—the fighting sort!” 

She was still off her head and I felt it no use to be angry, nor chide 
her till the fit was over. But 1 mourned to think of such a wilful 
piece of work* 

‘True Gollops—oh yes,” agreed Linda, who’d gone from red to 
pale again and was wiping the perspiration off her £ce* “Only true 
Gollops ^Stould have done it. Jusnce-^lam justice* Pick up that 
bit over there, Pete.” 

"Aunt Mercy always swore that, when she was took, she’d come 
back by night and play on her fiddle,” said Mildred. 

“She won’t find it ffshedo,” giggled Linda, and they both cackled 

ag^. 

Wc*d made all decent and tidy five minutes later and presently, 
just before the lawyer was due, David came back laughing and pleased 
with himsdf too. He saw they were both tolerable warm and the 
fire we had built blazed bright* 
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be too cheerful,” he said, "Watch that fire, It*s half- 
up the chimney,” ^ 

"Then he laugh^ in a self-satisfied way and I asked him how the 
garden was, 

‘*What plums do you &vour for planting, Dave ?” I said. 

Then the thing he had been doing came out and we were too 
astonished to say a word for a minute. 

‘*l*ve started bv planting something else, Pete. I was laughing 
just now ” he said, ^'because Tve killed "Satan/ Yes—got my revenge 

at last/’ 

Milly and Linda both stared at him, then both stared at one 
another and then, after a silence only broken by the crackle of the 
fiddlers remains, Milly spoke, 

“Killed ‘Satan/ Never, Dave!” 

"All over,” he said, "Croaked his last croak. Ate his last 
rabbit. Insulted me for the last time. Fve wrung his neck and buried 
him under the Brussels sprouts,” 

He laughed in aiumph and showed his teeth, and Linda said, 
in a queer, awed sort of voice. “We understand that, don*t we 
Milly ?” ' 

“True GkiUop that was,” answered her sister, “Self-reapect is 
everything.” 

"Right,” he agreed) ""and Tve got it back at last. And if Td met 
him, I^d have served ‘Arthur* the same. Vermin—that's what they 
were,” 

"You needn^t trouble for him,” explained Milly, " ‘Arthur*!* 
gone. When he found Aunt Mercy was off the map he settled down 
for good with Mrs, Butters and IVe told her she can keep him,” 

David went on about the poor raven as if he, was a hero to have 
slain it, 

"Fve long had the will to finish that damned bird,” he said, "and 
only waited for the power,” 

I had it on the tip of my tongue to tell him that he was a dirty, 
mean coward and I’d never spei to him again; but then I felt a 
creepy feeling that his feeble inind had worked like his sisters'. They 
had aU been smouldering for years under fimeied persecution and let 
a fiddle and a bird win Imte that no reasoning creature would give to 
any but another reasoning creature. In a way 1 felt frightened of 
them for a minute; but I kept shut and wished the lawyer would 
turn up* 

Then Mildred mentioned him, 

"And don't you be too easy with Townlcy, David,” die said, 
"Remeinbcr he called Aunt Mercy a 'museum spedmen/ and- he 
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called Linda *my dear.* We don’t want no patronage from him. 
You are his employer now and see he don*t put on any frills,** 

“Fear nothing as to that/* he answered. “1*11 Icam him hia 
position double quick if he doesn’t know it.** 

“His father was only a shop-keeper at Kingabridge/* went on 
Milly< “He rose to be a lawyer, granted; but we go back a long 
sight further than he does/* 

“Them as pay the piper call the tune/* answered David, and then 
we heard Mr. Townley’s bicycle bell and David went to greet him. 
When he was out of the room, Milly spoke again, 

“Don’t say a word a& to the fiddle if it enters into the conversation, 
either of you/’ she said, and linda showed her spirit was changed over 
that ugly business, 

“Not me, Milly, I almost wish now we’d put a curb on and never 
done it/’ she half whispered, “Now I’m cool, I’m sorry. We let 
our passions run too high/’ 

But Milly was not sorry at all. 

"No such thing and don’t be a fool/’ she barked out—almost as 
Miss Gollop used to bark. 

And dien her brother fistched in Mr, Townlcy, He*d put on his 
black for the funeral, but changed into his tweed knickerbockers 
a^n now. He carried a leather case for hia papers and greeted us 
kindly, 

“Good afternoon, ladies/' he said, “All my sympathy. You 
stood up to your ordeal with great courage. I’m sure." 

“Us Gollops can stand up to anything/* rq>licd Milly—in a rather 
shaken voice all the same, because the sudden and cruet end of 
“Satan*’ had been a startler for both of them, 

“I saw you at church, Mr, Townley,*’ I said, 

“Yes, Pete, I attended the service, but had to hurry away after¬ 
wards and couldn’t go to the grave-side/* he explained, 

“Will you please to take this arm-chair by the fire/* suggested 
Linda; but he wouldn’t do that. 

“What a blaze for a June day !** he said.. “No, no, I'll sit by the 
window/' 

Then Milly nearly let the cat out of the bag, but saved herself in 
time, 

*Tt was the old fid-” she began, then cleared her throat, 

“Some sticks I threw on to clean the stuffy air/’ she went on. “There’s 
always a smell of toad-stools in this chamber-—couldn’t tell you for 
why.'* 

Mr, Townley looked round at the curiosities. 

“Your aunt thought the world of parlour/’ he reminded them. 
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"Liked the housc-placc best to live in, but always delighted to show 
me round this room and point out her bargains. My! What a 
collection it is," 

"It was her pleasure to swoop off to a sale and pick up something 
new—mostly junk," said David; but the lawyer warned him. 

"Some of that old blue china on the mantelpiece may represent 
quite good money, Dave," he pointed out, “People who understand 
will pay well if it*s the real thing. Don’t give them away.” 

David grinned at the suggestion* 

“rm giving nothing away,” he replied. "Be just to yourself 
before you’re gcn<|fous to other people," 

Mr, Townley looked at him as if he didn’t like him. 

"1 see," was all he said, tlien changed the subject. 

“I’ll sit here beside the 'window* Nice view and a glimpse of 
Start Point, Now then—here we are," he began. Then he opened 
his case and fetched out a lot of papers* 

“Everything in her own hand. Satisfy yourselves as to that," lie 
said, then spread the documents on a little table he’d dra'wn to him, 
while the Gollops 'went over to look at them* 

"That’s her 'writing—to call it 'writing," admitted David. 

“Aunt Mercy’s scrawl sure enough, Mr* Townley," agreed Mildred* 

“A lavish caligraphy, but peifecdy legible and absolutely clear as 
to meaning and intention," he told them, “You three, sole remaining 
relatives may regard yoursel'ves as the deceased’s lawful residuary 
legatees with precisely similar claims upon the estate* But the fate 
of residuary legatees can be disappointing sometimes when there is no 
residuum.” 

They’d taken seats round him and now David jumped out of his 
as though he was shot, 

“No residuum! No residuaml” he shouted* "What are you 
talking about ?” 

"Lor, Mr* Townley I" said Mildred; then he reproved her brother. 

“Mend your manners, Gollop,” he ordered sternly, “and don’t 
bawl at me. I didn’t say there 'was no residuum* I merely told 'you 
that it can be disappointing when there is none* You are faced with 
a residuum, but not with her total estate as you anticipated." 

“And why not her total estate ?" asked David, who had got pretty 
edgey by now* 

“For the reason that she disposed of most of it during her life¬ 
time*” ^ 

David had risen and still kept his feet. 

“Mr* Townley,” he said, “befijre this hand I’ll take my oath she 
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to^d me she was worth five thousand pounds. She’d got that money 
stored up-” 

*'When did she tdl you that ?" asked the lawyer. 

"Years and years ago; and the money ought to have goodicd a 
lot since th^Hp” 

"What she told you was probably true enough when she said so/* 
answered Mr. Townley, **but it is not true to-day, for a very sufficient 
reason, my Mend* Don't be entirely downcast: Vm not suggesting 
you’re forgotten and will not have something to be glad about; but 
nothing like thousands of pounds- There is no question of ‘Sunshine 
Lodge’ either* You can check all I have to tell you and satisfy 
younelves as to the truth. First the money* Ten years ago now— 
when she was seventy-four years old. Miss Gollop bought an annuity*” 

"What about us—her lawful heir and heiresses?” asked David, 
and the lawyer shrugged his shoulders* 

"I must be frank/’ he said* "When she mentioned you people— 
very seIdom“-^it was with distaste* At any rate your existence did 
not deter her from pxnxhasing an annuity for which she paid five 
thousand and five hundred pounds. At her advanced age that 
simplified life, saved her trouble, banished any further aiudety as to 
what to do with her money and left her plenty of income*” 

^'Be that as it may/' said David, "she couldn’t play no tricks with 
this house, and she couldn't take it with her.” 

"She couldn’t blew the house and grounds, Mr* Townlty,” 
suggested Linda* 

"She could, and she did, my dear/’ replied Townley in hia fatherly 
way* 

"Blew the house and groundsl” echoed Mildred* 

“In a manner of speaSng, yes. That was a long time ago* She 
decided, at her age, she might just as well knock the full value i^ut of 
her property. That was her own expression* -And she set about to 
do it in her own way*" 

“She might have left ua to decide what we wanted and what we 
didn’t want,” sighed Linda* 

"She might, but you see you don’t enter into her main plans," 
explained Mr* Townley, “except in connection with other lives, for 
wmch she cared fer more than for any of you. Granted her attitude 
may appear unseemly and unusual* Indeed I pointed that out; 
but she stuck to her intentions and they indirectly embraced you all* 
Everything is there for you to read, mark and digest-” 

They made no answer to this and he spoke again- 

'Tour aunt was what you call an Tndividualist,’ and s^ gratified 
her own wishes without considering what others might think, or feel, 



BOOK ONE 


CHAPTEK r 

Our postmaster, Barnaby Blanchard, it was—my ddcat'brother's 
soii-“Who bro^ight the wild notion to my notice. 

*‘Lor, Nephew!” I said, “what a fantastic thought; my dearl” 
Baniaby was a nice man and a bit of a scholar, hke his ^andfathcr 
before him. His nfbthei', Grace Blanchard, lived still and continued 
to he a dear firiend of mine. I’^d held her hand when Barpaby was 
being born, for she would not let me out of her sight and Doctor 
Meadows bade me stop and support her. And her first man-child 
in fullness of time did well at his schooling and though, of course, 
ordained to follow his father, Aaron Blanchard, at Birch Hanger 
Farm, and inherit the land handed down through three gen^tions 
of the race, yet, when the challenge came so to do, turned against any 
such prospect, for there was not a mite of farming in his nature* He 
inclined to black-coated work, so he went into the Postal Service and, 
when he was over forty, became appointed to be post-master of our 
village and felt satisfied to conduct that task* He ran it with a shop, 
naturally, because in a little place like Bcesworthy there was never 
enough doing at the post-office for an ambitious man like Barnaby* 
He called his business a “general store,” and didn’t much like the 
people to speak of a ^'shop-of-ail-sorts,” but I never knew why it 
sounded distasteful on his ear. 

Of course all our fomily patroiuKcd Barnaby, who was held to 
have done well and carried on the name of Blanchard with credit* 

I’d gone in for a penny stamp and he gave me one of my fovourite 
boiled sweets off the ration. Then we fell into talk about my 
“1 often wirfi. Aunt Pete,” he said, “that you would turn to a task 
well within your powers and also beyond the powers of any but 
yourself to perform* With your cnei^ and good education and 
devemesB at letter writing, why shouIdnT you occupy an hour or two 
every day and set down the course of your long life ? You’ve got 
every needful gift for the job and the most needful of all—^ wondrous 
memory* We often marvd in the family what a storehouse of memories 
you are and how dear you can see the past long before our generation 
Was bom. 

“Once you tum your mind to It,” he went on, while I sucked my 
sweet and listened, “the past would unfold before you and ^ the 

5 
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events wouJd take their turn in proper order same as in one of those 
panoramas we used to see when we were children-” 

“I remember them well,” 1 told him, “Most wondethd journeys 
you could take in those moving pictures. That was fifty or sixty 
years and more before what we call ‘moving pictures’ now were 
invented. You*d start off in a ship and go on your voyage and see 
the wonders of ocean and foreign lands and strange people and go 
round world} all in a couple of hours* But panoramas are thin^ 
of the past now, Bamaby^ Boys and girls to-day wouldn't have the 
patience to sit and sec ’em,” 

‘‘A very fine panorama you could make out of your own life 
notwithstanding/'ne assured me, “It's in your jjower to bring back 
all manner of unremembered events and bygone people who will be 
forgot for ever if you don^t set them down, A chance to say kind 
things of the dead,” 

“Well I never!” I said. “What a parlous taskyou’d set upon me, 
Bamaby, But 1 don’t know of so much worth telling as you £uicy. 
There's a lot better forgot than remembered in every Jong life. If I 
launched out on such an adventure as that, I'd be most Tike to take 
the bright side and dwell on the hap|>y spots, because my memory, 
good though it may be> would never linger much with the bad ones,” 

“You're built that way no doubt/' he admitted, “and always lean 
to the hopeful side. Life, as I see it, runs in a pattern and the desi^ 
is woven ui the fabric, and for such as you, the high-lights would 
stand out clearer than the dark.” 

“By the will of God that's so, Barnaby,'’ I agreed, “and a very^ 
orderly thing; but when you say,! might set down alt my eighty 
years and more, you have got to consid^ the nature of such a tale. 
Who would gain ? There's one or two I grant might treasure what 
was there—yourself among 'em and also my foster-daughten She, 
of all others, would set store upon it. But there wouldn't dc anything 
of interest to anybody else, because my life has Jogged along, much 
like the lives of a thousand old women, with the happiness remembered 
and the sorrow not forgot,'* 

“There’s dark items in the pattern no doubt/' he said. “You 
can’t be an octogenarian and not run into a bit of now and again; 
but often our sad experiences may attract other people a good deal 
more than our joyful ones. Catastrophes are news. And most 
certainly you can't pretend that your life has been commonplace* 
There's nothing commonplace about you. There was your escape, 
from death before you married to begin with,” 

Then, seeing me hesitate, he ran on and showed he had thought 
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about such a thing before speaking, which was his custom, being a 
cautious man* 

believe you might well find it an easier bit of work than you 
think for,” hp s^* "As I see it, Aunt Pete, you can look upon the 
task as divided into three natural partidons.” 

“How so?” I asked and he made it chsar and showed himself to 
be in the right* 

“Firat,” he said, “there is my Uncle Thomas Appleby and his day 
and all that happened in it; then you’d find yourself up against dear 
Uncle Micah, and lastly, there must rise up Uncle John and you’ll be 
called to deal with hinu” 

“F^ly," I bargained* “If such a thing was to happen, I should 
deal fairly ^ your Unde John/’ 

“You will deal fairly by all that comes to your memory no doubt,” 
he agreed* 

“Fve never spoke my full mind touching John because under no 
compulsion to do so,” 1 told him* “And peoj^ respect my silence on 
that subject* But bu^ ones, thinking to please me, had a lot to say 
about him—very ham things* You ne^ to consider his acdons 
without bias*” 

Barnaby Blanchard lifted his eyebrows and pm^ed his mouth. 

“Very large-minded I’m sure,” he answered* “Just what one 
might expect m>m you, and no doubt, if you set to work, you^ll throw 
light on a good few other people badly in need of white-washing* 
Tliat’s your humanity; but you mustn’t overdo it.” 

"There’s more gray than black or yet white,” I told him* "I’d 
go so far as to say I’ve never met man or woman in my life who was 
all saint or sinner* Just good and bad mixed in different proportions, 
and you admire ’em, or bate ’em according to your own standards 
of good or bad, which incline you for or against ’em* But your own 
standards are just as like to be mistaken as any other body’s standards*” 

“Very large-minded, Aunt Pete,” he said again, and then cus- 
tomera came into his'store and 1 took my stamp ai^ sailed off* 


CKAPTBR It 

Nepqe w^Bailnaby’s suggestion, that 1 should set down chapter 
^d verse of my loj^ story made no very deep appeal to me for a 
time; but, thinking it over, I remembered there was one dear 
creature who would welcome such an effort with a full heart and 
cherish it vigorously enou^* I would sooner please her than any 
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later, 1 bought the materials: a packet cf rulM papery some pen-nibs 
wbidi 1 favour, sharp ajid haid^ and a bottie ^ grmss^f^rctn ink, 
whidi is rcatfel to the eyes. Off my nephew hinwelf 1 bought the 
lot and, of course, he knew what 1 was after and wished me luck and 
wouldn^t take a penny for the goods. 

“If ill brfalh me your doing,*' I said, “and you will be 
accountable for it; but if my good anj^ holds the pen, men all may 
yet be well,“. 

“You never had a bad angel overshadowing you,” he answered; 
and, ere long 1 got down to work and'found the task calling for a 
dictionary &om Sie start, because, if you commit yourself to wiitm^ 
the written word demands you spell it properly. Speech glides ^ 
the tongue easy as iPuimmg water and gone so soon as said, but once 
you act It on paper, there it stands to shout your ignorance if put down 
wrong. And much else beside con&onts when you gaze, pen in 
hand, at a virgin sheet of paper. Thcre^s living people as well as the 
bygone on^ who may clamour to be told about and, in that case, 
you need to watch your penmanship very dose. However 1 saw no 
perils there, for if you can't say aaytljjhg good, what easier than to 
say nothing at all ? In telling of the dead also you need to bear in 
mind that departed men and women cannot answer back and sddom 
leave behind anybody who would think it worth,while to try, so m 
their case, if you don't know the whole truth, it's better mannm to 
leaw^ them alone. 


GHAPTSa III 

Mv father, Moses Blanchard, farmed Birch Hanger of old, and six 
children he had by Susan Blanchard, his wife, who was a Westaway. 
Mother, having borne four babes-Hwo boys and two girb— 
rested awhile, then hit on something to give variety to her 
family and had twins in the shape of me, Petrondla, and^my brother, 
Herbert There was a good gap betwe^ us and our elders and we 
got very fnchdly together and niade our own games and^ should have 
been lifelong'Blends no doubt but for the sad fact that Bert’s thread 
got cut untimely when he was fifteen. * ^ 

Father used to say that you must serve boys and maids^ if they are 
good, same as yoM serve gt^'dogs and You pat the dogs and 
you stroke the cats and, being greatly inclined to Bert and inyself 
BXid prone to overvalue us, he patted Beit and stroked me trimmer 
wc were good or naughty. A kind father and ho praised me very 
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hearty when 1 took over our poultry at fif^cn years old 2 aid said 1 had 
the of a clever hen-wife; and he patted into the 

Royal Navy when he joined a training'^ip at Devonport and saw no 
reason why he shouldn't be a sailor- Then, idbr my twin brother 
lost h^ life by an accident in a ship’s boat, and was drowned along 
with three other boys, &ther took it very hard and I wept bitter tears 
and my light went out for a month of Sundays, because 1 felt to have 
lost the better half of my own self Father understood my grief very 
well and he bought me a nice lot of BuffOrpington poultry to distract 
my mind &om poor Bert. Which, in course of time, they succeeded 
in doing- Our 'Buffs’ were Vinous round about presenuy and took 
prices in open competition, ^ut mother, though proud of Bert and 
me, and^bitcerly sorry to lose him, was always more addicted to my 
eldest sister, Primrose, and at the time when my little brother passed 
out. Primrose was tokened to Nicholas Ashbury of Liverpool, and the 
date of their wedding already fixed- So mother, concentrating on 
that, wasn’t so much overwhelmed by Bert’s death as father and me. 

Our family now consisted of our parents, Aaron, my eldest 
brother;^ James the next, jPnmrose, Phyllis and myself About then 1 
first be^ to find Thomas Appleby in my thoughts- Birch Hanmr 
stood inland from Bcesworthy, but our fidids ran to the low cliff edge 
only half a mile north of the village and our orchard came up to the 
churchyard walls on the east. As children Bert and 1 ofi went down 
a little goyle that gave on the beach and our fiends were the longsboro 
fishermen who made their living round about- We’d run errands 
for ’em and help to pull in the boats and they would be kind to us 
and sometimes let us go but with them when they went to pull up their 
pots. And among them was Thomas Appleby, a busy, hard-working 
young man, very keen on his business and very clever at it. He 
his fethi and worked for him afloat, while old Mr- Matthew 
Appleby did the vending ashore, having a good name for nothing but 
the best. He was a great friend of my father and 1 came acquaint 
with his ^ a^ felt rather proud of it, him being twenty at the time 
and a big noise among the other fellows. Toih favoured me and 
would let me go out with him to the potv and even take me hshlng 

under sail n<iwaiKl again when the maiierel were plentifill- Andthat 

was a great feather in my cap, because he never let any other girl do 
such a thing. But he had a weak spot me from the first aim long 
after, when we fell in love, he confessed to me that he had liked my 
passion for going out fishing and my handiness to Icam what he taught 
me. and my quickness to ^ seaworthy and be us^ in a bi^t- 
^*£ven then, before your hair went up and your petticoats come down 
to your boots,” he said, 'T’d got a feeling you mi^t be the ^rl for 
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nc;” But my suspicion;) that he might be the man for me didn't 
da'vvn tin a mt later. That he was presently goi^g^to foil in love 
with me never occurred to me till long after. My father knew old 
Mr. Appleby va7 well and they'd drink tea together sometimes of a 
Sunday; and then—on one of these occasions, after Primrose'^ 
marriage—the old fisherman brought Tom to tea with him and I 
had the pleamre of showing the young man how clever 1 was by now 
with our poultry and the l^utiful Buff Orpingtons father had nven 
me. He was very interested in the farm, however, and he and my 
eldest brother^ Aaron^ who would succeed at Birch Hanger, soon left 
us and went to look at stock and so on. But from that time forward 
Tom generally tunjed up too when his father came, and he didn’t 
arrive to see my brother, but to get in a word with me. Twas theUi 
alter 1 stood in sight of my seventeenth birthday, that mother found 
how the land lay and called my attention to it, 

“Pete,” she said, that being the name I always went by, ‘Vhat 
price Tom Appleby ?” 

My mother was a woman who never chattered and father often 
used, to say about her that she showed what a darned lot of conver* 
sation was needless and only waste of wind-power, though ever a 
great talker himself, 

“I didn't know there was a price put upon Tom Appleby, Mother,” 
I said, “but I’ve found he’s very addicted to me and 1 like him very 
wdl indeed. He’s always clean in his person and he's mighty strong 
and never swears.” 

“I've no quarrel with him,” she answered. “He's trustable and 
he’s got his father's teligious opinions and Matthew's money behind 
him in the future. But red hair often goes with a short temper. 
He's high spirited and so are you; but love must be a game of give 
and take if it's going to be enjoyed by both the players,'^ 

I thought upon this, because I had the fierceneM of youth in my 
nature in those days, like most other young things if they are healthy, 
but it hadn't landed me in any trouble to name so far, and never widi 
Tom Appleby. 

“Wc have not had a quarrel yet,** I told mothcTj ‘^nd his red bairns 
the making of him in my opinion, 1 can't picture him just cominon* 
place, with brown hair, or mousey hair, same as most luen.'*^ 

*'He's ambitious/' my mother warned me, “and ambitious men 
seldom have much time to spare on their partners.” 

“I shouldn't be feared of his ambitions, for I know 'em and there's 
none that would be likely to get hiin inte trouble,” 1 said. 

My mother agreed. 
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carried on the good work his mother began, Matthew was never 
ambitious but always 3 great thinker.” 

“I like old Mr. Appleby very much/' I told her. ^'And he^s got 
a very favourable view of me^ owing to me being my father^s daughter, 
because ^ther is his beat fn^.” 

My mother nodded. 

‘That's so/’ she said. “You being the apple of dad’s eye, he’ll 
hate for you to leave home, but since you wouldn’t be going out of 
Beesworthy and always at his beck, he’h get tempered to the thought 
b^ne it happens.” 

Up to now I*d kept Tom on tenterhooks, because he’d offered for 
me—on a day when I went out with him to catch dabs-^and he’d 
anchored his boat two mile or more from shore add set down his lines 
and we were waiting for the dabs to get feeding. And while we 
waited, he passed the time by unfolding his feelings and saying how 
I was getting on his nerves above a bit ^ he’d thank me to say how 
he struck me as a husband and whether I thought he was good enough 
to take for keeps Jri a year’s time, or thereabout. 

“You may say, Pete, that we’ve been keeping company in a manner 
of speaking for a good bit now/* he began, “and, when I first let you 
in my boat, nobody could have felt more surpris^ at such a weakness 
than myself; but that was the thin edge of the wedge no doubt, and 
from that time oiiwards, you took my fancy more and more. Now 1 
love you tremendoua and believe you’d be no hindrance to my future 
but quite the contrary, because you’ve got brains and pluck and lovo 
the sea and wouldn’t be feared of taking a sailor.” 

“I’ve caught a dab/* I said. “Wait a minute, Tom.” 

That gave me time and, after I’d drawn up the fish and took him 
off his hook and bailed again and let the line sink to the bottom, I 
angered him. MeanwhUe he waited quite quiet for me to spe^, 

“Of course I care a lot &(r you/' I began. “You’ve been uncommon 
nice to me and I was very proud when you Jet me go oat in your boat— 
a thing you never granted to more tlw two boys before, let alone a 
girl. And-T agree with you that I should be no hindrance to your 
future* but far from it, because I’ve always been well known to nave 
ray wits about me, and my father would tell you the same. 1 like 
your manners and customs, Tom, and, now 1 know you properiy 
love me, 1 shall look at you with other eyes and find what it does to me 
to hear you want me so much.” 

That was the way 1 talked when I was seventeen* 

^ “All right,” he said, “I’ll ^ve you six weeks to make up your 
mind and I hope it will be favourable.’' 

“It won’t so long as that/’ I answered, because his voice had 
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gone ratkcr flat when he heard I wanted time. In sober truth I 
thought the world of him and loved him quite as much as he loved me, 
but at seventeen you’ve got your airs and graces still and like to ieel 
fancy free. 

We left it:w> and talked about the price of dabs in the market and 
I praised his i^fathcr’a salesmanship and so on, and when we’d put in 
two hours and caught some nice heavy flat fish and an outstanding 
plaice among them he drew up the anchor, hoisted his sail and came 
in. I’d learned to steer by now and he said I did it in a very 
understanding manner. 

**It’s a lucky thing/’ I said, “that both father and mother like a 
fresh dab and can aJways count upon one when' I’ve been out with 
you.” 

But that didn’t interest him. 

“To return to you for half a minute,” he said after we’d landed 
and he was stringing the best of our catch for me to take home—“To 
return to you, Pete, my father spoke a clever thing but two nights 
since. He thinks very high of you and he said it’s more than a thousand 

E ities a girl with such a quick brain as what you have/don’t mvc a 
ttle time to educate yourself higher than you have reached yet. 
He’s a great one for education as you know, and in his opinion, if 
you could make time for some lessons in various sulnects, it would be a 
tower of strength to your future. You’re more than clever enough 
for me as you stand, but he feels that knowledge adds to sense and 
makes for happiness. 'There’s nothing so interesting as knowledge/ 
he told me, *and if Petronella’s got an inquiring mind, she’ll be a wise 
^1 to go to the night school at Klngsbridgc/ ‘It’s, an idea/ I told 
father, ^and very like, if ahe can make the time, she^Jl fall in with it, 
being so clever as she is already/ ” 

‘T’ve thought of it myself,” I said. “I’d like to be much deverer 
than I am, Tom.” 

My parents supported this idea, and, with the summer and day¬ 
light evenings, I went three nights a week to a school they’d got in 

our market-town, but a few mile* from Bcc*worthy. And that’s 

how I came by my scholarship, such as it is, and learned, to handle 
a pen and get a smattering of information to make me usefiiUer, 
And, looking ahead, I took some pains to grow better acquaint ydih 
the ways of figures, for, though bh^t as a button in other directions, 
Tom was a very poor hand with them. Meanwhile, I’d made up 
my mind that I loved him quite well enough to many him, ^nd^ in 
the upishot, I didn’t keep the patient man waiting above a foi^tni^t. 
it was during that time I had a talk with my parents and found both 
well dii^ed to the match. But father ba^ained i6r a year*to pass 
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before it happened and. bade Tom sedt a home worthy of me and 
convenient for his work. There were some nice brick cottages 
building at Beesworthy just then^ not a mile ih>m Birch Hanger and 
hnt a Quarter of a mife from the Strand, so, when we were t^en^, 
1 mendoned the matter. 

^Tather’s very wishful for us to start life in a good manner of 
house/* I told Tom, "and reckons it would be a dever thing if you 
put younsdf down for one of the new six-roomed houses that 
Fred Masterraan's building; because there youM be near your work 
and I wouldn't be too far off &om the form.” 

‘Then ril see Masterraan and get on with it and watch over the 
building when Vm ashore/' he promised. 

He was very happy that evening and took a most smiling view of 
his future along with me. 

"You know me for a masterful man/* he said, "and I know you 
for a strong-minded piece. We have got wills of our own—both of 
us—and none the worse for that" 

"We have got a ^nd will towards each other, which is the great 
thing/* I told him, ‘fond it*s no odds if we differ in small things n we 
never differ about each other." 

So he kissed me yet again and, after supper, came up to Birch 
Hanger and had a talk with father and mother. And they received 
him as my intended and didn't see any reason why we shouldn't 
make a good job of it. After that I pushed on with my lessons, and 
it was known we were keeping company and Tom brought me a 
tokening ring when he was next in Dartmouth, and it had a proper 
precious stone in it and cost him two pounds and five shillings. 

So we foil in step, saw as much of each other as possible and 
looked forward to the future. There were breezes, of course, as we 
got to know each other better; but in truth they amounted to little, 
because in great thin^ we always saw alike and, where we didn't, 
the upshot was so triSing that we often laughed at ourselves after¬ 
wards for being pig-headed about nothing at all. 

Then, with the roof on our house and all going well, the first 
proper adventure of my lifo came down upon me like a thunderclap 
and taught me a mighty lot more than I'd got at my schoolings and 
learned Tom much more than he*d gleaned as a longshore Mennan. 
In foct thsnga happened that went to for as to aim, not only at our 
hopes for the future, but our lives in the pteseht and, though it sounds 
impossible that such a coil-could, have overtop the pair of us, yet s6 
it did and we faced no less than death. Wmle, as if that weieii*t 
foarftil enough in its naked self, a horror more dread yet looked out 
ftorn. behind it and threw a light upon our characten that made us 
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both properly ashamed. In fact, you say neither Tom nor I 
was ever quite the same again* Up tilt then we were on ray pood 
terms indeed with our characters* He prided himself on his akfll in 
bis business and understanding of the sea and his great strength and 
high principles, while I, finding how much and how quidk 1 was 
[earning, and how I could cope with the rules of arithmetic and so on, 
began to think I was a girl a bit out of the common and doubtless 
gjve myself a lot of airs in consequence* M the time our pride was 
riding for a fall and, when the cra^ came, it took a terrible ugly shape 
and knocked the stuffing out of us to a pitiful extent* 

Lots ofhappiness we had before the blow fell, for I properly loved 
the sea in those da^ and liked nothing better than to be on it with 
Tom at all hours and in all weadiers* 

“I wish I’d been a boy, then Pd have gone for a sailor long agOj 
like my little brother, Bert/* 1 told him once^ and he grantra Pd 
got the sea in my blood and might have made a good seaman. 

thank God, you wasn’t a bOy all the same,” he said, “for 
you’ve got the promise of being a very useful girl.” 

I'd poke fun at him sometimes, because caution was his second 
name, but when I told him he was feared of the sea, though he lived 
by it, he answered that he was feared of naught on sea or land, but 
he knew the tea and 1 didn't, and I'd soon learn to fear it all right if 
I knew it as well as he did*” 

”It's a case of ignorance is bliss with you, Pete,” he said* **You 
think the sea’s a good-tempered old monster and wouldn*t hurt a 
fly; but that’s because you’ve always got me along with you w^hen 
you’re on it." i 

He wondered In secret at my cocksurehess and how 1 couldn't 
feel any sense of danger, and once he took me out in a capful of wind 
and thought to see me show a white feather when his boat shipped a 
tidy wave; but the only white feather was on the sea itself and I 
laughed a^ said I wasn’t feared of a pail of water and helped him to 
bale, so he didn't get any change out of me that time* 

Tbe whole holiday Pd fixed my mind on wasn't a public one, but 
autumn i^r day at Kingsbddge, and &ther was showing our &mous 
white bull, *Turk 11/ counting to get fint prize with it. ^But I 
didn’t care about that, and Tom had promised to pleasute me and 
take me fishing. I waisf working very hard now and, what with my 
potiltiy and my lessot^, I felt a whole day for pleasure would be a 
great treat* 1 built up my hopes a lot looking forward to jt, and So 
did Tom; but he wasn’t so keen for the fishing as I was, that being 
his dally bread and no holiday. He'd have better liked to stop ashore 
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^ go to the £iir; and the evening bcTo^j he came up to smoke a 

^pe with father and asked me to change my mind. 

“Give the sea a miss to-morrow, Pete/* he said, “and come to 
the fiiir, and 'ril pay for a good foinng and you*U*sce your dad*s 
famous bull take £r^t prize/* 

“That’s what I want her to do/* said my father- “’Tis an 
interesting thing, Tom, that only my head man, Jonas, and Pete 
heraclf can h^dlc *Turk 11/ He’ll come like a lamb to her and 
she’s known him since he was calved; but I wouldn’t trust another 
save Jonas, or her, with him for an instant A tricky mind the 
creatuir's got and f oflen wish I could read it” 

“I my he*s all right if you don’t show fear of him/’ said Tom. 
“Creature’s soon know if they’ve met their masters/* 

I laughed at him. 

“That’s what I tjdl you about the sea,” I said. “The sea’s all 
right if you’re not ’feuM of it; and Pm going J&shing to-morrow, 
Tom, and. nowh^ else. I’ve set my heart and been counting the 
days. And I’ve planned a proper dinner, all packed, and one of 
those pasties mother makes that you love. It’s going to be a 
beautiml holiday.’* 

*'Have your way,” said tny sweetheart, “and when J quit the sea 

some day and own big boats and employ lesser men to in them, 
what will you do then ?” 

“Make love to them Und get ’em to let me go trawHitg in mid- 
channel sometimes,” I answexcd. “It*3 life tO mC tO bc OH dctp 
water and Td dearly love to sail clean out of sight of everything but 
the sea itself some day/* 


CHAPTER rv 

I WA3 on the beach fine and early next morning'after I tended' 
my fowds, and 1 carried a brave bask^ of food and a bottle of beer tor 
Tom and a bottle of kmonade tor myself. The weather looked 
hopeful enoi^h to me because, though the reds had been in the sky 
at dawn, which is a bad sign, ^ere wasn’t a lot of wind blowing and 
that offshore, so the sea ran smooth enough. But I found Tom in no 
holiday humour. He was dever about, weather and said the wind 
leaked to be backing against sun and the glass had Men In the 
ni^t Wc got the boat down for launching and another man, 
going out to his pots off Su^ Rocks, helped us. He didn’t like the 
weather neither. 
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going back,” he s^d, '*and freshening.” 

“What of it, Dave ?” I asl«d, the naan being David GoUop, a 
longshore fisher of no account, though hU femily had stood high in 
the pariah once. 

going to be a bit of a blow presently,” he said, 

“Let it blow, then,” I said. “I wonder some of you men are 
brave enough to go out to your lobster pots sometimes.” 

Tom thanked GoUop for lending us a hand and then pushed off 
and ran up his sail 

“I’ll try for a late mackerel or two, then be back before sea gets 
up,” he said, but that wasn’t my idea at all* We slipped away and I 
made ready a couple of lines and cheered huh up with my own high 
spirits. The sun had risen, though not as if he was going to enjoy die 
day. A bit sulky he looked as the clouds gained upon him. The 
wind was shifdng, but Tom i^ted his pipe and I took the helm and 
we carried on for best p^t of an hour. Then, finding the mackerel 
weren’t there and nothing doing, 1 said we’d go out to the dab 
grounds, farther to sea, and cast anchor and ^ a bit of our own back. 
He argued against, so we ran out a short half-mile and anchored, 
but not on the proper place for dabs in my opinion. However he 

was firm and said he had no mind to go farther to sea and wam^t 
going to do it. 

“.We’ll fish for half an hour or thereabout,” he said, “then I'm 
in. Sony, Fete, but the sea’s rising aahorc and we’U have OUT 

Holiday when we get b^.” 

I fdt a cloud over us by now and much disappointment that my 

hopes of a long spell afloat looked like being cut short; bat then 
things brightened a bit, for though the sea.was beginning to run and 
white horses flickering on the waves, fishing turned to a pr<roer wonder 
and the dabs couldn’t come in quick enough. Even Tom forgot 
for a bit and the sport was so good that he said we must take our 

bearings and remember where weM anchored. 

“Shows how you learn something every day,” .he sat^ 

I was very excited to puH in real big fish in this way and didn’t 

notice the weather. The wind was beginning to offer rain from the 
south by now and the sky darker, so Tom warned me we must 
lines and run home. But we didn’t lie more Jhan throe parts 
mile off shore and I felt quite all right, though th^ waa a good bit: 
of a lop on the boat by now, a wave Upped over and he saidf. 
we must be off and sharp about it. 

sorry, Pete,” he said, “but it's ^mg to blow darned hard' 
in half an hour and there’s a tidy sea mnnmg on the beach already*'^ 
Yet, in my wilful foolery, I wouldirt hear of it. . 
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•‘Til Hxt day of my lifcj Tom,” I cried, "and I won't miss a 
minute and I ain't going to atop for a puff of wind, nor yet a bucket 
of rain. Look at that Bsh!” 

rd fetched up a' two^pound dab as I spoke—a most wonderful 
ipedmen. 

Then Tom grew short and our terrible flare-up storted, 

“It may be the day of your life/’ ho said, “but. you don^t want for 

it to be ihc last, do you ? It’s going to take twenty minutes in this' 
boat to make shore and we ought to mve ^e an hour ago/’ ' . 

“Just five minutes more if you're fri^tcried/' I said. "And I 
never thought you was a coward.” 

This angered him as well it mi^t, but hcM been caught napping 
a bit hnpseJf by the wondrous fishing and, thdugh he lost his temper, 
he well knew Jt was no time to lose it. HU proper seaman's instincts 
woke in him and he acted. 

“Draw up,” he said. '*There*s a sea running on the beach and 
the sooner wc'rc over it the better for my boat/' 

Arid I got angry, and all the angrier no doubt because he kept ao 
calm. 1 said sharp things and sulked, like the fool I was, and then, 
going forward to the anchor, he pushed me out of his way and I 
fdl and sat down on a mass of dabs and was too astounded to speak 
another word, but just squatted and stared at him with my hair blowing 
over my iace and all my handmess gone out of me. The wind was 
freshemng by leaps and bounds and sea-horses whitening Ae wave- 
tops, so Tom, finding the anchor wouldn't come easy, whipped out 
his knife and cut the rope. Then he hoisted our little jib, but didn't 
put up a rag of the lug-sail and went to the tiller and ran for it. But 
neVer & word be ssld to me and I kept ray mouth shut too and got 

Up off the dabs and wound in the lines. 

The boat, Morning Star she was called, Beeraed a parlous 1<^ 
time getting her way on and I wondered why the waves was passing 

under u* instead of carrying US along With than, but proently she 
got going with the wind harder every minute and the wa running 

high enough to poop ns if one cam* over. Then I 'could ice the 
waves on the beach and fclc OUT danger for the first time. 1 knCW What 

he meant now and »w men running about on the Strand and shouting 

because they Imew what we had let ourselves in for. A bh; surf 

rolled between ua and the beach and what had looked Emt a harmless 
th^d (rf" white water from our anchorage was a very different sight 
ttow as we came wallowing near to it, Wc"d took in a lot of water' 
already and I started to bail and heave some of the fish out of her. 
But never a word Tom spoke. Hu teeth were set and he stuck to 
the tiUer with his eyes ahead. 
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I made pretence to be £earlm and tallccd a lot from ivbat 

I felt. 

“Myl“ I shouted to make myself heard in the noise, “It looks 
as if we w<^ rang to get wet before we ash^, Toml” 

And I imiJed to show my temper was sped. He cast one look at 
me, but didn’t emlle back and 1 never saw his face so gfim bcfbrc. 

“It looks as if we was going to get drowned afore we ^ ashorCt” 
he answered, his eyes on. me sea, “and serve you damned well ri^ 
if we are*". ' 

rd never heard him swear before and 1 didn't make no answer, 
and the next thing was we heaved up on a huge wave as though it 
was going to cajry us with it into the broken water; but it passed 
ahead and wc hadn’t got there yet* Ic lifted ua like a cork and rolled 
on, I feared he*d neM to tack and reckoned it couMa*t be doute if 
we xvasn't to get broadside on to the sea and be wrecked. It was 
only a matter of minutes now and 1 felt the might of the ocean and 
the weakness of man for the first time in my life* I watched the seas 
and wondered which was going to topple aboard and sink us and 
thon^t how di^erent a fiuny on the water looked from shore to what 
it does when you hap to be in it* But, strange and shameful to tdl, 
even the mess we were in didn’t bulk so large in my fool's n^nd as 
the insult my intended put upon me and I hated him go<ki and 
hearty and ordained Fd throw him over presently, if I lived to do to* 
He altered course a trifie with no hurt and it looked healthier I 
thought and safety a bit nearer; but then our jib got more wind than 
it could hold and was blown clean away. The ropes parted and 
there wa 4 a crack like a platol-shot and the sail went up in the air and 

flew ashore far over the Strand like a great bird, and I wish^ we 

could have gone with it* But life was out of the J\d'orning 

ahje lo»t way and just lumbered at the will of the waves and drifted 

with the surf that waited to sink her, The din WM SUCh that W 
couldn’t have heard ourselves speak if we had wanted to, but Tom 

knew we were fof it now and he dropped the helm 4Jkd took off his 
jacket and hia sea-boots and stood up holding to the mast and 

silled me to go forward. The boat was watcr^lof^ed and bailing 

vain, but, though a wreck, she floated into the white water and hdd 
together till we reached within a himdred yards or less of the 
and could see men widi ropes making ready to do somcthhig ediout it 
when we got near enough if ever we did* Then came the finish and a 
roller twisted us round like a straw though we floated yet and didn’t 
touch bottom for a little longer* All I remember after thoft was Tom 
making a grab at me with the intention to save me, though his last 
wor^had been I deserved to drown; but a cross wave knocked 
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him over and, when I came up to the surface again, I'd lost sight of 
him and was trying to swim till I could touch bottom and get sa.ved 
by the men ashore* I saw them close now and ropes flying, and one 
man coming towards me up to hb breast in the surf and then a wave 
washed me heels over head and I remembered no more till I came to 
my senses on the beach. It was David Gollop who had come out 
with a rope tied to him and got to me and grabbed me and lifted my 
head above the watci'* Then he and I were dragged ashore like a 
sack of potatoes; meanwhile Tom was saved likewise and made a 
better landing than what I had* ITie Morning Star had come in 
bottom up by now and, when he saw I wasn't drowned, he set 
to work with a lot to help him save what he might* His boat had 
stove in, but they dragged her up after a bit* I mind coming to and 
laughing at an old man who was watching over me. He said all 
was well and a lad had run for Doctor Meadows and hoped to find 
him at home; but 1 didn't want a doctor* I was sick and rid myself 
of a lot of sea-water and then I stood up and told the old chap there 
were enough dabs on the beach to feed all Beesworthy. I didn't go 
till Pd got two dabs from the beach and thanked Dave Gollop for 
saving me, and then I bolted home, 

^‘Looking back,'* I said to father when he returned from the &rm, 
“you might go so far as to say 1 was to blame more than him, but 
nothing could excuse a man for saying hb lover deserved to drown 
and I haven't forgiven him by a long sliot, if ever I shall.** 

Father was on my aide, of course, and hadn’t a good word for 
Tom just then. 

“He ought to have set his foot down and refused to go,” he said 
“He should have been stem as a rock not to run you in danger, it’s 
hard to forgive him for that* Meantime you’re saved alive, which is 
all that matters to me and your mother.” 

Oceans of rain fell as the day passed noon, a proper cloud of 
darltnesa setded on the sea and a rare fierce blow brought in autumn; 
but our white bull first prize before Kingsbridge Fair was drovraied 
out and father prabed God for all hb blessings when he went to bed 
that night* We eamected Tom would show up next day, but be didn't, 
though we heard from a fisherman, who called after breakfast, that 
the Morning Star was done for and good for fire-wood and no more. 
But the man—David Gollop it was-^idn't know a thing about my 
sw-eetheart so 1 resolved to go down and ask after him /and teli him 
I’d resolved already for him to have all my private savings towards a 
new boat* 

The reason why Gollop had been in such a hurry to come to Birch 
Hanger was me*^ He redEoned that he had saved my lift at danger 
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to his own and counted my ihther would^haste to reward him richly 
while the aflair was still hot in hb mind. David was wdl known for 
a mail who set hard cash above salvation—an unfortunate weakness 
in his case, because hard cash was always bound to be terrible shoVt 
for anybody with such poor earning powers^ The GoHop race had 
been big people in Beesworthy Jong ago* In the churchyard there 
was a row of them going back bcTorc Queen Victoria's days, and 
Birch Hanger itself h^ once belonged to the head of the family, who 
sold it to my own grandfather long years ago* And that was the 
last GoJlop to have money and dominion over land. There were 
only four Golbps left now in Beesworthy: David and his two sisters 
and tbeir. Aunt, Miss Mercy Gollop—a parlous, maiden woman of 
whom her nephew and her nieces went in fear* But all three clove 
to her very faithful and obeyed her orders, because she was the 
promised mnd to them, having money and a bouse and garden of- 
her own* So, as she was mighty old, they counted to inherit the lot, 
which would be the only hope for any of them when they grew old 
themselves* 

, David's sisters were Mildred and Ethelinda, but folk always 
called the younger just ** Linda," that being quite enough of a name fo(r 
a little go-by-the-ground woman like her* She was a gende, kindly 
creature and a great friend of mine—my fir^t woman friend in those 
days* She and Milly were laundry women and neither ever married, 
not being the sort to offer any great attractions to the male mind, or 
eye* David was also unwed, though Linda told me that he ordained 
to hnd a wife some day after his aunt died and he became the head of 
the family. They all pinned their hopes on the future and when 
Linda looked ahead and dreamed pf the blessed day she 
tvouldn't have to wash anybody's clothes but her own, shcM bcgiii 
every speech with '^When our dear Aunt Mercy's gone home*" 

Her brother began to grow grey though not much above thirty 
yeps old as yet* He was a ^zzled man with his chin the foremost 
thing about his &ce and a miser's mouth and grey, stupid eyes* He 
hadn't much brain—so folk said—but always ready to accept drinks 
at the ‘"Fisherman’s Arms," though shy of standing other men. Linda 
thought he would be difficult to live with, being a grubby chap in 
his habits and indifferent to cleanliness. However, he*d had a tidy 
good sea bath for once when he fetched me out of the surf, and now he 
stood before father and told his tale and How he'd plunged into the 
breakers and dragged me ashore by a miracle of pluck and valour* 
“There’s not many I'd have done it for," said Dave in his slow, 
gmff voice, "but seeing who it ^vas and knowing what Pbie is to you^ 
Farmer, I took the risk/* 
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“And very grateful we all are, Dave,” said father, **Tbcre^s 
little doubt neither of them would have made shore alive if there had 
not been you brave fellows waiting and ready to rescue them, and 1 
shall always remember it in your fhvour, Dave,” 

He put hia hand in liis pocket thc^a and pulled out his purse, 

“And so shall 1 always remember it, Dave,” I said, “^d wish you 
luck for your valiant deed,” 

But GoUop had his eye on father's purse by now with the look of 
a dog waiting for his bone. 

was in my blacks at the time, being a holiday,” so he reminded 
lather, “Little I cared for that when the challenge came; but my 
trousers are ruined, and my bowler hat haven't been seen since-^ 
and new at that,” 

Those were the days when men of means held gold In their pockets 
as a matter of course and paper money only appeared in the form of 
Bank of England notes; so father took two gold sovereigns out of his 
purse and handed them to the fisherman. To me it seemed a pretty 
handsome reward for Dave's efforts, and father, I think, was of the 
same opinion, because, in those far-off times, money ran where it only 
crawls now; but the visitor showed bitter disappointment. Always 
hopefiil, he had dearly counted on a fortune, while father, well 
knerwing that if Dave hadn^t got to me somebody else would, thought 
two pounds met the case* 

, Gollop stared, then scowled and he thrust out his chin as if 
somebody had done him an injury. 

“God's truthl” he said. “Don't you set no more store on your 
maid than that ? And you a rich man and offer me two measly 
quid for saving her life!” 

But father wasn't daimted. 

“You did what any other decent chap would have donc^” he said, 
“but if you feel it a matter of service to be paid for, give me back my 
two pounds and send in your account* Then I can ask Lawyer 
Townley about it, Dave.” 

But poor,Gollop wasn’t going to give up his two pounds* He put 
them in his pocket and turned to me as he went off. 

“Thafs all your fothcr's love is worth, my girl,” be said, “and 1*11 
let it be known.” 

Then he went off and father laughed. 

“A drop of die old family blood,” he told me* *They were a 
greedy, quarrelsome race and often in trouble with their ndghbouiB, 
111 do him a good turn some day. You can always pick up chances 
to serve people if that way inclined.” 

“r don’t feel to be worth two pounds to anybody—not after 
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yesterday, Father,” I answered* “Least of^dl to Tom, TU go dcfwn 
and see how 1 stand along with him,” 

“Talk to his father,” he advis^ me* “You can always trust 
Matt to hold the balance between contending parties* But I hope ' 
there won’t be any contention* Yon the boy were both wrong 
and only need to own up and be done with it*” 

With Aat I Went to work andj after dinner, ran down to the 
Applebys in a contrite spirit and very wishful to let the past bury the 
past. But I found the past wasn’t going to be buiied so soon as I’d 
hoped* Mr. Matthew Appleby called me in, but Tom was out and 
I heard from the old man that my sweetheart took a very dark view 
of the doings* Hja father welcomed me gladly enough however. 
He was a wise man and noted for it^ and he had taken to me from the 
6 r 3 t and 1 had taken to him* He worked hard still and his hobby 
was hook^reading, to which he devoted his leisure time* He wasn’t 
so big as Tom but built on the same sturdy lines and be had a thought'^ 
ful fcce with little, old-fashioned whiskers and pale blue, quick eyes. 
He was a nobler object than Tom, because so many years l^d passed 
over his head and hb mind was stored with old wisdom and hb 
for^ead wrinkled with it. He had been a red man tike Tom ixi his 
prime, but now his hair had turned white as foam and he wore it 
long and it gave him a look that reminded you of religion for some 
queer reason* He was full of religion for that matter and very 
curious as to the life beyond, but he had a sense of fun^ which wasn’t 
handed on to Tom* 

“Thank the Powers you came out of that misfortune safe, Pete,” 
he said and kissed me* “A most comfortless affair and the boat 
gone*" 

‘T’vc come to say Tm sorry, Mr* Appleby,” I told him. “’Twas 
very wilful of me and I hope he*s forgiven me by now*” 

“Not yet,” he said* “I’omb a slow thinker* He hasn't forgiven 
himself yet for being such a fool as to Ibten to you, Pete; but once Wb 
forgiven himself, then he’U forgive you no doubt*" 

“Is he all right?” I asked. 

“Hcb quite well and heb gone to Dartmouth to-day about a new 
boat*” 

^*He*Il have all my savings towards it,” I said, "and father will 
help also, Mr* Appleby*” 

He laug^ his little laugh* 

"No, noi Don’t you offe^ anything like that* Hc*d be a lot too 
moud to take it. And give him a miss for the present* Let time pau, 
Time's the only ointment against some wounds.” 

"All right,” I promised, "I’ll wait; but tell him when he come* 
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home I*m properly sorry aiuJ I hope he^Il call his new boat after me* 
And tdl him Fm thankful to God he wasn’t drowned, Mr, Appleby, 
and I hope he’s thankful I wasn’t.” 

‘*You must take it serioufli Pete/* he told me. “You turn too 
much Co laughter sometmies, ra^ dear. This is the first serious 
reverse Tom has ever known in his life, and your first serious revetse 
bulks big when you’re young. He’s shook up, but he’ll soon shake, 
down again. I’U tell him you’re contrite." 

I didn’t mtwdi like this however. I was sorry enough, but I was 
young, too, and I remembered sitting on the dabs, and the things Tom 
had said to me, and felt there were two sides to it. And to be told I 
was contrite hurt me for some silly reason, though true enough, of 
course. 

“I’m Icamiug and schooling so hard as I can," I said, "and 
getting knowledge to be a valuable ri^t hand to the man, and I 
can’t do more for the minute. And if he ordains not to forgive me, 
it won’t be the end of the world, Mr. Appleby. And FU give him 
back my token ring instanter.” 

He laughed in his tender way again. 

“You go back to your books and your birds, my love/’ he said. 
‘T quite understand. And tell your fother I was mighty glad Turk’ 
got first prize at Kin^bridge yesterday." 

So back I went with a lot to think upon and, as the days went by 
and Tom didn’t show up, my thoughts began to trouble me. But 
there was worse to come and a fearfoUer digger yet to face, though 
it fdl on Tom alone, not me, next time. 


CHAPTER V 

1 FiouRED it out and calmed down. It looked in the nature of 
things that We should fall out now and again, as the best of lovers 
will, if only for the pleasure of making it up afterwards. My mother 
threw light. 

"You were both mighty silly, each in your own way,” she said, 
“but Providence overwatched you and saved your lives after you’d 
risked ’em in a very childish manner—so childish in fact that I don^t 
feel too sure if either of you is old enough to go into marriage at ali." 

But I thought and waited, and among my thoughts a ^>od bit of 
wonder what Tom himself might be thinking and if time was healing 
him as quick as 1 could wish. 1 hoped he would have come to my 
condusiona and everybody’s conclu^ons, that I’d been headstrong 
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and he’d been weak. I looked at it from his point of view, which is 
always a feir thi^ to do when you fail out with a neighbour, and a 
vital thing to do if you fall out with your lover. Then, as time passed 
and he didn’t show up, I ran to extremes and toot a dark view and 
couldn’t let down my food with my usual appetite* *Of course/ I 
thought, he harboi^ malice against me^ then that^s the end it 
and I’m well shut of him. Providence might have known we weren’t 
suited and took steps to part us accordingly,’ But then Td find 
myself loving him as much as ever and hating the blank he’d 1^ 
and yearning for his red hair and his arm round me again* Once or 
twice there came an impatient urge over me to take the first move and 
face him and hear the worst; but then a cold chill would fait upon me, 
that such a thing might ruin allj because I knew Tom was not the 
sort to let anybody else take the lead where his affairs were concerned, 
1 could look down and see him on the beach every day, busy 
lending a hand here and there and waiting, no doubt, for his new 
boat. For the storm had made a lot of work and trouble for others 
beside him* Yes, 1 could see him lending a hand, but though only 
a little way distant in hb body, I had no idea how far away he might 
be in hb mind. So 1 went up and down between hope and fear, and 
faier comforted me. 

“Love’s kve,” he said, “and since you properly loved each other, 
then yau’il come together again in good time. You called the tune 
on that hateful day, Pete, and you must let him call the next tunc 
when he %vilb to do so,” 

“In reason, Father/* I answered him, for I’d got a feeding now 
that Tom look^ at it this way, I crept into hb mind, or thought I 
had, and reckoned that he was feeling now .1 had put him to shame. 
That was a dark thought, because to be put to shame is the most 
awfiil thing that can overget a proud man and he might liate me now 
a deal fiercer than ever he’d me before, 

“And who can fairly blame him ?” I asked ipysclf* 
llien 1 began to fear that my errors were a good size larger than 
his, and I never sang so small in my own cars as I did when I remem¬ 
bered how I’d called him a coward. Next I got sick of looking at it 
foam his point of view, because the more I ^id so, the {quicker hc^e died 
in. me, I had nty pride likewise; and there came another twen^- 
four hours when my pride worked up again and kicked against the 
pricks. And then I just hung on to love and let that conquer me, 
and hop^ that his love woulti conquer him the same way. 

Presently there came a ray of light because Tom’s father 
dropped in, as he was wont,of an evening, to chat and smoke bis 
pipe with my father* Dad sent me packing when he amved, but 
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after Mr* Appleby waa gone again* I heard* through my mother, 
something of how things looked to be* ' 

"Matt put it very dear*" said my mother to me, "and therc^a no 
call why you shoulduS hear about it. Your young man has considered 
hia feeling and weighed you in the balance very deliberate and also 
listened to hb &ther on the subject* He^s been mistrusting you good 
and hard, but he’s got to see now how It waa your ignorance and hb 
weakness allowed you both to play the fool* Some daw he still 
reckons you were most to blame, but on hb sensible days, he*s fairer* 
He said a very proper thing to hb &ther and I bore it in mind. He 
said * If I'd had the sense of a smelt. I'd never have let her go. Then 
we'd have had a proper rumpus no doubt and very likely parted for a 
bit till we'd both cooled down; because then, wh^ she saw that big 
■weather blow up, her wits would have proved to her that I was right 
and she was wrong. After which, with her sense, she'd have given 
me best.* That's what Tom said, according to his father's report; 
and that's how it would have been no doubt, Pete*" 

On the whole I took thb kindly, because it sounded true in my 
opinion. 

"Would you say he was loving me still, Mother ?” I asked. 

“Yes," she answered. "At bottom he's loving you and feeling 
to mbs you out of hb life no doubt, same as you mbs him. He's 
forgiven you be sure, but he's raw yet, so you'd best to let more time 
pass.' His new boat will comfort him." 

So I held on and kept away and hoped every mom he'd come 
before the day was done; and then a queer thing indeed overtook us, 
for we were drawing together and each longing for the other one 
until the longing mo^^ us on the self-same day and the self-same hour! 
There came an evening when I set out to go and see him and hear him 
once more, because I felt I couldn't bear life without him another 
hour. I never was one to stand up to suspense very comfortable and 
I told myself I must know whether he was lost, or at any rate on the 
way back; and by an odd miracle, as we found out long afterwards, 
Tom had reached to exactly the same pitch! So, preparing to go 
down the hill, through a field called ^^Bull's Lease," where “Turk II" 
lived, if 1 didn't come face to foce with Tom tramping up to have it 
out, for he wanted to be done with it and in smooth water on an even 
keel again* 

“There my lifol" I cried, as he came up the lane just when I was 
opening the gate to go down through "gull's Lease" and save a quarter 
of a mile. “Oh, Tom, I was afoot thb instant moment to you 
because 1 couldn't stand no more of thjs horrid emptiness 1" 

"And I was coming up to you. Fete," he answ^ed. 
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Rather a shame-&ccd pair wc were and not very quick with our 
tongues for the minute; and such are the cruel, senseless ways of 
youth that, even th^, neither of us said the word in season to brid^ 
the gap and come in each other*s anus again. But pitiful pride'still 
cumbc«d our silly souls and, save for the fearful thing to follow, we 
might have parted for evermore five minutes after we'd come together 
againl ^ , 

He didn*t kiss me nor yet cuddle me; he was cold and the chill 
had got in his voice. 

“I hope you have took no ill from that day’s ugly work,'* he 

“No," I replied, “None whatever, and Tm glad you didn’t* 
But you took grave ill from the loss of the Morning Star, however you 
might decide about me and whatever I might decide about you, Tom^ 
And I ordain to give all my saving—twenty-five pound^towards 
the price of the new one. And that will make ns quits for me calliiig 
you a coward which was a very wicked, wrongful word to use.“ 

I meant wdl, but didn^t please him in the least, 

“As to that, I don't want your money,** he said, “and can pay for 
my new boat well. You know whether Pm a coward or not and, 
if you still go in doubt, there's plenty can tell you. And when you 
talk about us deciding about each other, what are you trying to 
say exactly ?” 

“I said exactly what I meant," I told him, “How was I to know 
you hadn't throw me over, keeping away from me as if I was the 
plague, and how were you to k^w I might not have changed my 
mind for that matter ?** 

“If you’re going to take it like that, Pete—-” he began, then 
changed his mind and went on, “You w^ comii^ to me—so you 
say. Why ? To tell me you*d changed your mind ? Because if 

so-” 

“I told you why I was coming,” I answered, and felt the blood 
coursing though my veins and my heart going too quick. “I was 
coming because I couldn’t stop away; but I don’t feel so sorry for 
my sins as t did when I started, and I don’t sec no call to grora in 
any case." 

“Offering your silly money and well knowing I’d be the last on 
earth to tie it,” he went on. 

“Best you go if that's the spirit brought you up the hill," I fiamed 
out* “I don’t want to look a fool in my own eyes no more, though I 
do in youra* And whether ’twas bravery or cowardice, to push me 
head over tail on to a pile of dabs when I was trying to help you, you 
know so wdl as I do. And, for the rest, I*m sorry I Turned you a 
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coward and Fm sorrier still I ever set eyes on you* And now you 
pan go]'* 

TTiat was the way I talked to Tom, and him on the brink of hb 
grave at the moment if I*d but known it! 

We glared at each other like a pair of cat^a-mountains for he was 
as angry as I was, but kept hb mouth shut. Then he turned hb 
back on me and got over the gate where we had been standing 
and made to go across the held, which was a short cut down to 
Beesworthy, But 1 knew Turk was out grazing and thou^ the gloaming 
had come down by now, I could see the bull lying on the grass. So I 
spoke again. 

*‘Turk's down there, Tom Appleby,” I. said, “so best get out 
before he yon.” 

’ He was glad of an excuse by now to let off his temper. 

“Bulls!” he said in a passion. “Who's afraid of bulb but you 
farm people? Be damned to the bull! Danger is on the sea, not 
the land, and you shan't have no more chances to call me a coward, 
Pfetrondla Blanchard!” 

“For God's love—not mine—get out of it,” I said. " Tb what I 
know about the bull, not what you think about him. Come back. 
He hates men ajid he*s in a beastly temper lor the minute. Oh, 
Tom, please!** 

But he was stubborn in hb turn and ploughed down over the 
field, too angry to care two pins for the bull. And If “Turk” had been 
a tiger he'd have done the same. No doubt he thought, if it came to 
action, he could trust his feet to carry him into safety. 

1 shouted to him again and then climbed the gate and went ailer 
him. 

“Don't be a fool; don*t be what I was,” I cried out. “I've given 
you best about the sea, give me best about the bull if you’ve got a mite 
^sense left!” 

He was fifty yards into the field now and another hundred to go 
before he got across. He'd seen the bull, for he couldn't miss the 
great white bulk of him. 'Turk” was lying down chewing his cud 
and taking the evening air pretty quiet; but he'd heard me shouting 
and now he turned and saw Tom and hove up quick on to his legs. 
1 screamed out to him. 

“Bullyl Bully! Bully! Gome here boy; coma to Fete” t 
shouted; but he'd got his back to me now and had mark^ a 
stranger man. He snOTted, tore at. the ground with his fore 
feet, and then Tom suddenly found a ton of angry beef on 
his track and the nearmost hedge best part of fifty yarns to reach. 
For the gate at the bottom of the field was far beyond his powers to 
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get to. He took to hia heels good and fast, poor chap, and knew well 
enough by now that if he sav^ his skin, it would be a foors skin he did 
save. So there was I running and screaming at the bull, to distract 
him if 1 could, and ^Turk” getting into his stride and Tom tracking 
for the hedge very quick mde^ but not quick enough, because a dewy 
nieadow isn't the place to show your speed at any time, nor a pair of 
sca-boots the best things to run in. He’d got a good start, but even 
a middle-aged bull can go a lot faster than a man and the creature 
was gaining pretty quick. I reckoned he’d catch Tom at the hedge 
before he had time to dimb it and squash him against it like'an 
egg-shell and my heart was in my mouth by now. He heard me 
y^ing and then he heard the bull pounding behind and did a witty 
thing, for he took off his jacket and threw it down, hoping that it 
might delay the pursuer for a moment or two. But ^‘Turk” didn’t 
till he aud Tom closed in upon the hed^ together. It was a 
lairly tall earth bank topped with hazel and elm trees, so, unless 
lightning out of heaven struck the bull, Tom looked to be doomed. 
Then all was over in five seconds, though they stretched into eternity 
for me, ‘‘Turk” got to him well inside the hedge by the will of God, 
for if he’d been sooner, he’d have caught him in the o^en, then 
trampled on him and turned him into rags and bones; wlule a yard 
later, he’d have had Tom against the hedge and smashed him there; 
but what did happen was that die bull put down his head sideways 
and tossed Tom with all the might of nis huge carcass behind the 
drive.. And that pitched my longsho(re fisherman the way he was 
going.. He crashed on top of the hedge as if he’d been shot from a gun, 
just missed getting brained against an elm and dropped on the other 
ride. Then I came up and I smacked the bull on nis face and cussed 
him for a godless rascal and left him puzzled to death in his Uttle 
bull’s mind to know what he’d done except to save me from an enemy# 
Next I got up the hedge and jumped down t’other side to look after 
my lover. 

He was lying panting on his back when I came to him and stared 
at me in a dazed fashion as if he didn’t know who I might happen to 
be, or why I’d come, I fetched out my handkerchief to mop some 
blood he’d got streaming down hia foce and then I asked him to fod 
himself over and see if anything was broken, and he obeyed like a 
lamb and tried out his arms and legs but spoke naught. When he 
came to his left leg he said ^erc was aomet^ng parlous wrong with 
that, but he was all right everywhere else, and I told him how the 
bull had’ toMcd him through the hedge, 

“He pitched you over,” I said, ‘‘but if you don’t feel any pain 
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Those were thc^days long before they took X-ray photographs of 
ur inside, or anything like that, and nobody ever heard of his 
pendix said such-like gadgets until years later. Millions of people 
^ quiet and orderly of fatal ills not yet discovered, just as mUUons 
people liv^ without such fine things as vitamins and tomato 
ice and other cauieries to lengthy life. But what the wits 

f n’t Icnow, the heart don't grieve about, and the doctors were 
uted and thought just ag well upon then as now* 

What rejoiced me was that Tom had got to stop in bed for a day 
twoj and, when he argued to rise up and don bis clothes again and 
to home, Doctor Meadows forbade and ordered that he mustn’t put 
bot to ground till his frame was tmstable. Then he went off and his 
loy brought up a draught to be taken last thing, and a pot of ointment 
p be nibbed on gore spots and a bandage for his foot* Then 
dr- Appleby laid out the whole come-along of it, much to the credit 
»f Providence and how our bull was ordained by Higher Powers to 
nakc safe a marriage planned in heaven and threatened to come to 
[aught by the pair most concerned* 

*'We were going to thank God for all his mercies and keep our 
nouths shut, Mr. Appleby,” I confessed, **but ’tis too big a thing 
o hide under a bushel no doubt.” 

“Everybody knows you were a fool on the sea, Pete,” he said, 
‘and Tom was a fool on the land, so now each can mark the foolery 
if the other." 

“I was a fool on sea and land both, Mr* Appleby,” I pointed out* 
“Light has come to you both,” explained me old man, ”and now 
^nou have learned each other better than ever you did before, so it^s 
up to the pair of you never to get in such a fix again* When the 
danger sigitars hoisted, use all your wits to keep out of danger.” 

We promised most faithful to watch over ourselves* 

"Once bit, twice shy, dear Mr* Appleby,” I said, and then he 
struck a lighter note and distracted our mxncu* 

“I was very much amused about Dave Gollop’s grievances and 
muJt tell you, Moses,” he said to father* “I went into the 
Tisherman^s Arms' to talk to Gk^oige Forrester and have a drink of 
spirits a &w nights since, and there was David in the public bar 
airing his troubles. Like a lot of people, he confused something that 
was outside money value, with something else which was not* Hfc 
counted on fifty pounds for pulling you out of the water, Pete, and 
built up a picture of his reward in cash, being that sort of man* He 
couldnT see a human life was an item above price and not to be 
calculated in money." 

"Who saved you, Tom ?” I asked. 
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‘*1 don*t know," he answered. “There was a dozen good c 
in the water and so soon ^ my feet touched bottom I was safe.** 

“Father*s going to do Dave a good turn when the chance con 
1 said, 

“And find it he surely will,” foretold Mr, Appleby. 

Then he went home in a,very kindly humour and I waited 
the medicine came and gave Tom his draught, and mother tied 
bandage. 


CHAPTER VI 

1N three days my sweetheart stood on his feet again and hung< 
for the sea, though very lame and called to travd on two sticks 
one more day after that. But no evii symptoms appeared i 
Dr. Meadows pronounced him cured and said he mi^t go ho: 
Which he did do on the evening of the fourth day. He was v 
wishful to see “Turk 11” and went so far as the fatal gate, am 
brought Bully along by the ear and Toiu gased upon him and gc 
tidy good notion now of what he*d escaped from. I drove him ho 
in our market cart, and a week later there was the great excitem 
of his new boat coming round from Dartmouth, with me and him 
meet her on the Strand, A lovely boat and he*d nursed a surpi 
for me, because her name was already painted upon her and h 
called her Petrondk. We were loving each other again to the utm 
possible degree by now and he said once, that few lovers were ^ 
likely to rise to such a ferment of devotion as we did, because few h 
ever been through such adventures. 

“It was a sign-post that showed m the right road and we' 
taken it” IsaicL and he agreed, 

“You just aay the word *Turk’ to me when I*m showing my cla 
in time to come/' he replied, “and I,’ll dam soon draw them in again 
Not that he ever show^ any claws to anybody, for he was 1 
father’s son and a tuost reasonable man and developed a wondro 
patience with everything that happened to us in after years. 

I had speech with Unda GoHop about then and she threw a litt 
light on David’s flare-up, 

“You Ptte,*' she said, “he’s a man that lives on hope—que 
thing in ^ case brause there*B but one way how hope can ever tui 
into reality for him or me, or Milly, But hope bursts out like 
flame in Dave and when he aaved you he saw the promised lam 
He*s Jong wanted a new craft, because the Milksnaid —that 
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lave’s boat^is got to a state when the bottom might fRil out of her 
ay day, andj him being no swimmer, if she founded vx deep water, 
lat would be the finish of Dave, He*s said in plain speech that 
Illy the Hand of God lies between him and a watery death. But 
leapt to his mind that his danger had been taken into accouat and 
ow, by saving you, he was going to get the needful for a trustworthy 
raft; so he*s feeling he did his part and Providence did its part, 
ut Mr* Blanchard went back on the pair of *em and didn’t do his 
(art.” 

“I see, Unda—I quite see,” I said, and then gave her a bit of 
dr* Applcby^s wisdom and ex^ined to her that human life is price- 
igs* She was a nice woman and sweet-tempered too, but not very 
^ght, and 1 couldn^t make her understand* 

“If your father wouldn*t run to big moiiey, you’d have thought 
jour sweetheart might,” suggested Linda* ^*Ybu was worth more 
hren than his boat to him surely.” 

I You couldn’t well argue with her on such a question and I changed 
pe subject. 

j “You’ve always got your Aunt Mercy to lean upon,” 1 reminded 
Unda* “She can’t live for ever, wonderful though she is, and you’ll 
Some into your reward after she goes—all of you.” 

“Yes,” sheadmirted. “Dave says Aunt Mercy's our lighthouse on 
\ -stormy sea and his hope mounts some days and sinks a bit on others* 
puts ius faith, in the fact that she drinks a lot too muchzspirits and 
t’s going to teU on her any time now. It’s her eighty-fourth 
birthday next May, so we have got plenty of time to collect our 
fifts. She will have them, and this year Dave forgot her birthday 
Jresent and caught it in consequence,” 

“You and Milly arc her right and left hand. I’m sure,” I said, 
‘and ^he’s very well-to-do by all accounts and no fnends to name 
low, because they mu^t all be dead.” 

“She never had any to our knowledge,” declared Linda. “Ohly 
he man who gave her that fearful violin and taught her to play it; 
)ut he’s been gone these yean and years. In my opinion ’tis a race 
wtween Aunt Mercy going and Dave’s boat sinking.^"' 

“Why doesn’t he s5k her for a new boat ?” I suggested and Linda 
laughed* She didn’t often laugh, there being jituc to laugh at in 
laundry work to a mind like hers; but the thought ofher aunt giving 
ber brother money to buy a boat amused her in a feeble ^rt of way* 
“Lord love you, Pete,” she said, “if Dave was to go to the bottom 
to'onorrow, she wouldn’t tuna a hairl She don^t care a brass button 
hr any of ufl really*" 

“And all you do for herT I exclaimed. 
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“Tis bread cast upon the waten,” she amwered, '‘but with a 
woman like her—deep as a well and hard as a stone—me and Milly 
can^t feel but doubtfid.” 

Old Miss GoUop was an outstanding feature of Beeswordiy in those 
days and earned on the traditions of the Gollop race—all gone now 
but her—because David and his sisters^ though the last remains of 
the iamiiy, had none of the fearsoane qualities of their breed* She 
lived al^ne at a house on the cliff called '^Sunshine Lodge"' and, for 
her companions, she had a tom-cat, called “Arthur’" and a tame raven, 
known as “Satan.” Though so elderly she was spry still and had her 
fiddle for comfort and.smok^ a pipe and went her own way in every¬ 
thing* She was thought to be a secret drinker, though there didn't 
seem to be much secrecy about it, because George Forrester, at 
the “FiBherman’s Arms,” confessed ^at for bottled liqujor she could 
be called his best customer, year in, year out* Rum was her weakness. 
She ^vas a brown woman with a big, wrinkled face, hard mouth, 
white hair and small, sharp, black eyes that never called for glasses 
and saw everything they wanted to and nothing they didn’t want to* 
She was kind to the animal kingdom but cruel to humam and hated 
children* A bitter voice, and Linda said that when she got a cold, 
you couldn't tell whether it was she or her raven croaking* She 
hadn’t got any friends save Lawyer Simon Townley, who looked after 
her affairs* Indeed Dave GoHbp, who trusted nobody, least of all 
a lawyer, thought it a bad sign diat Mr* Townley was so thick with 
her* Nobody in their senaca could cultivate Mercy Gollop for pleasing, 
so her nephew arg^ned, and therefore he feared sometimes that the 
lawyer was most likely (^oing so to feather his own nest* Against 
which hb sbter Mildred, who had more sense and was harder than 
Linda, said the lav^er wasn’t born to best her Aunt Mercy, and that 
if Mr* Townley tried to do so, she’d soon send bim pa^ng* Td 
always given old Miss Gollop “good day” for years if I chanced to 
meet her, but she’d only return an off-hand nod, because Birch Hanger 
had belonged to her people in the far past and ^e’d worked there as a 
girl and couldn’t forget it* But I won her at last, because I took in a 
rabbit for her famous raven once and it was a great success and I 
often brought her one now and she’d accept ’em and let me look at 
her beautiful '^‘Satan*” And once she played her fiddle to me* Her 
face was always fierce and I never saw a kind look upon it except when 
she was scraping away at her fiddle. There were scores of stories 
about her, some true and some untrue; but no doubt in her p^e 
she had a right down Gollop, though grown too old now to make 
any trouble for her neighbounH I went to see her and took her a 
rabbit the week after I was reconciled with Tom, because I felt 
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lULucr proud in a way of being on terms with her. Nobody else ever 
pall^, except Dave and his sisters; but they went as slaves be<^use 
they had tOj while I dropped in now and again as a free girl beyond 
ber power to order about. When our new vicar, Mr. Tozer, came, 
he called and hoped to £nd another friend; but she didn’t even dust 
a chair for him. She looked him up and down and told him he was 
31 lot too young to be a minister and that, for her part, ^e had no 
religion, but ^t on very well without it and hoped he wouldn’t call 
igain. He tried once more, being young certainly but sporting and 
3 . rider to hounds and brave enough. The second time he came 
bvas in her garden and saw him pass through licr wicket-gate and 
ordered him off the premises. So he went and didn’t return. 

( She was sitting smoking her pipe and reading an old newspaper 
when I called, and she thanked me for a fine rabbit and went so far 
as to say she had been glad to learn 1 wasn’t drowned. 

! “Simon Townley telb me the fault was yours," she said, “but a 
[man will always put the fault on a woman if he can, ever since Adam 
iratted on Eve.” 

I related the sequel and how Tom had been very near killed by 
our bull, hut lived to make it up with me. 

She didn’t often laugh, but, if you wanted to make her, the way 
was to tell her about somebody’s misfortunes. That always got a 
grin out of her. 

like to have seen young Appleby hove over the hedge by a 
raging bull,” she said, “Funny sight for you that. There’s not 
much to make you smile at my age; but that was one laugh I’ve got 
out of you, and t’other was to hear my god-forgotten nephew whim¬ 
pering because your father only gave him two quid for getting wet 
dragging you to shore when you was wrecked. ^Hell,’ 1 said to 
David, Vhat do you think any human creature’s worth, you zany ? 
If I’d been down to the beach, I’d have done so much myself and made 
no song about it *" 

We talked a bit but it was one of her moody days and she soon 
told me to go, yet said one friendly thing before I went. 

“If you don’t have any more rows with the man but drag him to 
the altar and marry him. I’ll give you a wedding gift, Pete,” she said. 
“You can remind me if ever you fix the day.” 

“I will,” I promised. “We’ll never fall out again. Miss GoUop.” 
She looked at me out of her little black eyes* 

“Men are all the same pattern at bottom,” she declared; “and if 
you know the things your father does and says, then you’ll find your 
husband does and says much the same and your son, if you get one. 
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will grow Up likewise. They’re not so devious as what we are and 
easier to read.*’ 

*'I expect that’s true,” 1 said, 

'Tes, it’s true. They arc much poorer liars than us, for example. 
I always know when a man is lying, but not always when a woman 
may be. Men lie as readily as we do, but not so well. We know a 
lot more about them than they do themselves, and they don’t know a 
living thing about us really.” 

“Wonderful,'* I said, “that, being unmarried like you are, you 
know them so well, Miss Gollop.’’ 

“You don*t need to be married to know ’em,” she answered* 
“I was thrown a lot among men.in my youth, when I did nian *5 work 
at Birch Hanger, and Fd got a stronger brain than most of *eni and a 
stronger body I’ve shamed ’em before now by doing single- 
handed what they reckoned wanted four hands,” 

I always found her interesting, and her lawyer, Mr. Simon Townlcy, 
also found her interesting, as I [earned in future time; but most 
people merely found her beastly and children fled from her. 

Christmas came again and the time rushed on very quick, I 
would have died before I ever invited myself to go out on the water 
with him again; but, when he invited me, I felt thankful, for it 
seemed to bring us t^cther once for all. His father had a poor 
uinter in health and was called to keep the house through January 
month after a sharp attack of bronchitis, so Tom had a lot of selling 
fish ashore as well as catching them in the sea. 1 lent a hand when 1 
could and saw a good bit of my future father-in-law and helped to 
pass the time for him and keep his accounts. For my education was 
brightening up a lot now and 1 still worked at my lessons. Geography 
and birds were the subjects 1 best liked, and old Mr. Appleby was 
very much pleased at my better understanding about the map of the 
^vorM outside England. 

“When you come to challenge yourself,” he said to me once, 
“it*s amazing to discover how little you know concerning the plan of 
the earth at large, let alone your own country,” 

“Geography enlarges your mind, Mr. Appleby,” I answered, 
“and shows Beesworthy isn’t the centre of the universe really, though, 
being Tom’s home, it is the centre of the universe to me.” 

**From Devon your mind should travel over the whole island,” 
he explained, “and then off and away to Europe and America and 
Australia” 

He loved a book and, being able to read aloud pretty well by now, 
Fd read to him sometimes when I could spare an hour and rest his 
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tyes. He felt to be growing old and the discovery rather surprired 

pim. 

“Age is a queer thing, Pete," he said to me on a day after I*d been 
pading sometoing about it. “It comes by fits and starts. You*ll 
fvake up one morning feeling so old as the hills and wondering how 
you’re going to put your clothes on; and next morning you’ll find 
yoursdf years younger.” 

“So father tells me,” I answered, 

“An upstanding man and made of sense," he declared. Then he 
Went on, 

“The most wonderful thing about old age is to discover it teaches 
you, if nothing else, how much you can do without, Pete, The older 
you grow, the less you need and the less you expect, and the leas you 
get, and die less you feel disappointed when you don’t get it. When 
you’re young you want the moon and a lot more besides, but once 
over the seventy mark, your main interest is your food and a comfort¬ 
able bed. Your bed grows up to be among the few friends left,” 

“That’s how you talk on your bad days, Mr, Appleby,” I said, 
'^not on your spry ones. You’ll never be a b^-lier, and live to go on 
reading in your books till you are a hundred most likely.” 

He could be most amusing too on some subjects. He was addicted 
to dogs for one thmg,, Generations of dogs he had kept, over-lapping 
each other, and told me he hadn’t been without one for fifty yearn. 

His eye always brightened if talk went doggy, 

“Aht” he said once, when a man was tmmg about his leaving 
after he was gone, “Dogs now—dogs want no place in our wilS, 
[They’re quite content to have a comer in our hearts. Not so with 
■cats, however,” 

\ He’d talk like that on his good days and when he got well again 
' and went hb rounds once more, we heard no more about him growing 
old. 

Among his beat friends stood Lawyer Towidey, who would often 
drop in and sometimes fetch a book with him. They were the best 
educated men in the parish and suited each other well; and at my 
wedding when the great day came, Matthew Appleby and 
Simon Townley attended the ceremony and father gave me away. 
Micah Widecombe, the shoesmith, stood beat man for Tom, and 1 
had Phyllb and our dairymaid, a great friend of mine, for bridesmaids. 
The choir sang and the church bells rang at my wedding with Tom, 
and a-most successful wedding breakfast at Birch Hanger followed after, 
just as we had when Primrose was married. Her litdc sons were the 
pages in bright costumes, all silvery, like dolb off a Christmas tree, 
and the new vicar didn’t use a Homily but addressed us out of hb 
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head, which Tom thought was a bit saucy, because we weren't wanting 
any advice from a sporting parson not above thirty-three years old 
and unmarried at that. We had the covered wagonette from 
the ^Tishennan's Arms” to drive us up to Kingsbridge, and finally 
we got to Plymouth and spent our honeymoon to great advantage 
there* We were often down on the Barbican among the fishermen 
and went out with them now and again, and we also took, trips in a 
little pleasure steamer, and once we went up the river among the big 
craft as far as Saltash and saw the wondrous bridge there. Another 
time we sailed to sea round the Eddystone lighthouse, and Tom always 
said after how a big, three-master in full sail on her way down 
Channel was the grandest sights after myself, that had ever filled his 
eyes. 

Mercy Gollop wouldn^t come to our wedding, but she remembered 
her promise and last time I went to see her before the great day, she 
gave me a flame new Bank Note for five pounds! 

“I don’t know what the mischief you want or don’t want, so you 
can buy what you fancy down to Plymouth,” she said, “and spend it 
on yourself, not him*” 

I did as she ordered and bought some pretty crockery for our 
parlour, and old Mercy, who was very fond of crockery herself, came 
into my house long afterwards and saw it. She at it in her 

piercing way* 

*‘It takes, all sorts to make a world no doubt,” she said arid no more* 

I’ve wondered ever since what she meant, but nobody ever threw 
any light on it. 


CHAPTER VII 

Tow and I settled into married life very steadfastly and folk agre^ 
we were to the manner born and promising to make a happy pair* 
So we did, and, looking back over our twenty-eight years together, 
1 can’t mark a joy or a sorrow not shared fair and square between us* 
Twenty-eight years is a long time and much must happen ovcrwch 
a period calling for attention whether good or bad; but in our case, 
the good wasn’t very greatly to the front and the bad nothing we 
couldn’t face together, Tom's hopes didnft come in sight as we had 
expected, and mine failed likewise; but he had my sympathy and he 
shared mine sharply enough because they hit him too and there was 
no blame attaching, but only the work ofNature which ran against me. 
The first thing to be called outstanding, after we were settled in 
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jur home, overtook the Gollop family, and made a good deal of talk 
i the dme. It came on gradually and ended in an explosion that 
lirew a lot of light on various mysteries, as explosions are apt to do. 
t began when, walking down the path to Beesworthy on a June 
ftemoon, I met Milly and Linda Gollop sitting upon a wayside 
lat together and dressed in their Sunday clothes-—a moat unusual 
^ght for a week-day* So I stopped and sat down with them a'nd 
iSed why they were pleasuring in their best garments on a Friday* 
They told me how they had asked permission for an afternoon out 
rom the laundry and it had been granted to them* 

^‘Well you may stare, Pete,” said Linda, '“but it’s this way* 
To-day is Aunt Mercy Gollop’s birthday and she*s very jealous about 
t and wc are always called to mark the day and make a fuss upon it. 
^e're on the way this minute and only waiting for David to turn up.” 

“I see/’ I said. “Glad 1 met you. 1*11 take her some eggs 
to-night. How old is Miss Gollop to-day?” 

“We hoped in our hearts that her last birthday was going to be 
:he very last,” answered Milly, “but here she is again—eighty-four, 
and no imm^iate sign of a finish.” 

She knew she could trust me, else she wouldn’t have talked like 
that. 

“Acid as a lemon and hard as a flint still,” went on Milly* “The 
only funny thing about her is her name—a woman that never knew 
the meaning of the word*” 

Linda sighed and nodded her head* 

“There’s some people can’t manage to be Christians, try as they 
may,” she said. 

“Flouts thb world and everybody in it,” added Milly, “yet so 
confident of the happy land as the best people,” 

“Just takes heaven as a matter of course, when she finds 'herself 
in a mood to go there, agreed Linda* 

“For five-and-twenty years we’ve ministered to her, Fete/’ Milly 
told me* “For all that time you may say she has been our cross*” 

“Our cross all right, and did ought to become our crown before 
so very long,” sighed Linda, 

“There’s a lot more crosses than crowns going about/* I said, 
“so father always tells me; but I hope you’re right, Linda* You and 
Mjlly and Dave are all the relations she’s got in the world and no 
friends but *Satan’ and ^Arthur/ and she can’t leave hex money and 
her house and grounds to her raven and her cat.” 

“David’s cocksure we must get the lot,” explained Milly* 
“We’ve been staunch and faithfiil, year in year out, and endured a 
cruel lot at that* And what other friends has she got ? For my part 
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I’d say her filthy fiddle was more of a friend than even her animals. 
If ever I hated ^ything on earth it’s that fiddle. Lord knows how 
often we have had to sit and wateh her drawing hideous noises out of 
the thing.” 

Then she turned to another unfavourable side of her aunt, 

“And so cruel contemptuous, Pete. Scorns us to our faces because 
we’re laundry-women and earn our living by washing the people’s 
clothes I” 

“And despises David, too, because he’s only a longshore fisherman,” 
said Linda. 

“Well, there must be laundry-women and there must be longshore . 
fishermen,” I said. ' 

“She holds it for a come-down in the GoUop family,” went on 
Linda. “They have took their place in the p^sh for a hundred 
years and farmed land and been somebody in the old days.” 

“And ain’t you respected? Who but your aunt ever spoke a 
wofd in your di^ionour ?” I asked, 

“We may be so poor as church mice, if not poorer,” murmured 
Linda, “but that’s no.crime, just a misfortune,” 

“Does she give you pdesents on your birthdays?” I asked. 

“Not a chance!” answered Milly. “The only present she was 
ever known to give, was the five pound note you had off her on your 
marriage, Pete.” 

Then their brother came up the hill. He was in his Sunday 
blacks, too, and carrying a brown paper parcel under his arm. 

“He’s remember^,” said Milly as Dave airived. 

“Well, girls,” he began, “another year knocked off the old bind’s 
life.” 

After that he turned to me, 

‘*Do you ordain to come to the party ?” he inquired, "and if so, 
where’s your birthday present? You’ll get hell if you’re empty- 
handed, Pete.” 

I told him I wasn’t going to the party. 

“But rUlake her some of my nice brown Bamevelder eggs this 
evening,” I promised. 

He sat down and mopped his brow for the day was hot. Then 
they talked about their presents and showed them. 

“Milly’s taking her a pound tin of that fearful black Virginia 
tobacco she favours, and I've bought a bottle of her Jamaica rum from 
Mr. Forrester,” explained Unda. 

“Myl You’re doing heir well, both of you,” said Dave. 

“What have you got ?” asked Milly, and her brother undid his 
parcel and showed us the biggest lobster ever 1 saw in my life. 
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"My starsl What a proper whacker, D^ve!” I cried, 

**A dam sight too fine for her, but she ah^l have it, and that ought 
to be a good mark for nxe/’ he said. 

> Milly mentioned a painful affair in the past, 

^ "I hope it won*t serve her like that crab you ^vc us served me 
and Linda,” she reminded him and he shrugged his shoulders, 

"Don^t h^rp on that crab no more; 1 was sorry at the time and 
now I’m sick of it/* he replied. 

'“So were we/* replied Linda, “You might have lost us Dave, 
but for Doctor Meadows.** 

“I paid doctor*s bill, didn’t I ?’^ he asked. 
i “Least you could do/* replied Linda and David looked at his 
swatch, 

I "Come on/’ he said, "and let’s get it over. Three o’clock was 
!her hour. So like as not she’ll feed this grand lobster to her animals 
[and say it was too tough for her ^Ise teedi/* 

j They considered their aunt’s pets then as his sisters rose up to 
I start. 

“Dave hates ^Satan’ worse than he hates Aunt Mercy, don’t you^ 
Dave ?” asked Milly and he admitted it. 

"Yes, I’d say I do/’ he answered, “That carrion fowl’s more 
than a bird: he’s got an evil spirit in him. He looks at you and 
measures you up out of hb shoe-button eyes and croaks to himself.** 
"I feel the same to ‘Arthur/ " added Milly, "TTiat cat carries a 
lot up bis sleeve, or so I always feel/* 

“*Tis pull devil, pull baker, between him and Aunt Mercy/* so 
Linda said, and David laughed, 

"And he knows damn well when he’s beat, and she knows damn 
well when rfxc b/* be said, 

“But a beautiful tabby cat/* I told him, because I always admired 
‘Arthur’ myself. 

Then they went off together, 

“Now for ‘Sunshine Lodge,"' said David, “though I always 
think ^HeU Corner* .would have been a better name for it,” 

They tramped aWay chattering together, and the same eveniug I 
took ^^ss GoUop a dozen new-laid eggs and my good wishes. She 
was pleased but not much inclined to talk. She said she had been 
called to endure her nephew and nieces that afternoon and felt tired, 
I^ter on, having seen Tom off in the moonlight for some night work, 
I turned in where the sisters lived togeth^, to ask them how their 
birthday party had fared. They d\^t in a little cottage on the 
front; but David boarded elsewhere, with Mrs, Ford, a sailor’s 
widow. 
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Lmda and MiJly^uJl of their adventures—cold me about them 
while they sewed, for both were femous nccdlc-women and added to 
their smaD money in that way, 

‘*We had a tolerable sultry afternoon along with her,*’ said Linda, 
and Mildred, who liked to talk and spoke very vividly at times, took 
up the tale, 

“As we got to her garden and I was admiring the white lilac tree 
still in flower over her lattice gate and saying how nice it smelled. 
Aunt Mercy looked out of her window upon us and told Da\nd to 
wipe his boots before we walked in; then we critcred the house-place 
and there she was, in lull state, sitting in her easy chair with her 
raven in his big cage alongside her, Linda and I rushed forward and 
kissed her and wished her many happy returns of the day, and David 
said ‘Same here, and never saw you looking better, thaii God*; but 
he didn't kiss her, because they never have been on what you might 
call kissing terras. She asked Dave if his boots were clean and he 
said they were spick-and-span and called her attention that he had 
donned his black to mark the happy day. Then linda said how we 
ail three circle round her, her being the head of our family/* 

“And never did our femily have a better one, 1 told her,** added 
Linda. 

"Then 'Satan* croaked,** went on Milly, “and Aunt Mercy told 
him to be quiet, ‘I hope your beautiftil bird has wished you many 
happy returns,* I said, and she answered and bade us not to blether 
about her anniversary no more. Then she plunged into things and 
showed us what was in her mind, T*m doing a bit of stock-taking 
touching you people,* she said, ‘same as I did a year ago. And I 
tell you the same again as 1 did then. What you three do for me is 
only a sprat to catch a whale.* Then she ordered 'Satan* to hold his 
noisoj because he would be talking and she continued, *A , sprat to 
catch a whale—just cheap human nature and I blame none of you for 
that.* ** 

“Then I cut in,'* interrupted Linda. “ *A lot more than human 
nature. Aunt Mercy, We care for you yourself,*/' I said, ^ 

“And she toid you to dry up, bwause she didn't want any cant 
from you,** proceeded Milly, 'You may deceive yourselves,* she 
said, ‘but not me. So there it is,* she went on, ‘Tm a woman of 
property as everybody knows, but I can*t take my house and grounds 
where I*m going, nor my money neither. The dead arc penniless 
the moment they draw their last breath. And you two and David 
are all Tve got in the family line; and never an old woman sufh^ 
under such a beggarly set of relations; two laundresses and an in- 
shore ftslierman/ 
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"‘Then I felt my indignation to be rising,” continued Milly, “and 
I said ‘We are as God made us and you have no right to expect too 
much from us, Aunt Mercy/ T don^t,* she answered, ‘I never 
expected anything from any of you. Your fether was a bom fool 
and your mother ought to have been in the asyluiUp Marriage is a 
toss-up beat of times; but children are a proper mad gamble every 
timeJ’ That’s the way she talked." 

“And I answered her," went on Linda.- “I told her that our dear 
father and mother supported each other in their many difficulties. 
‘Broken reeds can’t support each other/ she replied, and I reminded 
her that our mother always had a beautiful, giving nature. ‘Yes/ 
she answered, snapping like the teeth of a rat-trap, ‘one of those 
beautiful, giving natures that arc always getting in a noly mess them¬ 
selves and leaving hard, practical folk to pull ’em out/ " 

“Darned few she ever lifted a finger to pull out of a mess/* went 
on Milly. “But we were patient. 'Mother taught us to be good 
anyway/ David said to hoTi and the raven croaked and Aunt Mercy 
grinned, ‘He’s laughing at you, Dave,’ she told him, ‘Good for 
what?’ ” 

“Then I spoke the answer," said Linda, “though only to have my 
mouth shut, ‘Good to cam our living and do our duty in that state 
of life—-/ I’d got that far when Aunt Mercy shut me up, ‘No 
cant from you, Linda/ she snapped." 

“What had she to grumble at next ?” I asked. 

“Plenty/' replied Milly. “She said that when we*d all done 
prai^ng ourselves, we could listen to her. ‘My dispensattom are 
made,’ she told us, ‘and Lawyer Townley knows *cm. And what I 
want you to understand for the minute is this: that if, for one instant 
you stop doing your duty to me, Til mighty soon unmake my dispen¬ 
sations.’ ” 

“Just wanted to quarrel," explained Linda, “so I tried to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, Pete, ‘Gome, come,’ I said. ‘’Tis your 
birthday. Aunt Mercy, and you needn’t fear well ever stop ti^ng 
to pleasure you/ She calm^ down a thought afler that and said 
now the air was cleared, she’d get in a birthday humour, though at 
eighty-four it was difficult." 

“Then she asked us what prints we’d brought to atone for 
ourselves and I produced my tin of tobacco/* proceeded Milly. 
‘Here’s my gift/ I said. *A whole pound tin of the black Virginian 
you smoke, and a beautiful picture of Virginia and negroes working 
on the lid of it.’ ‘That’s the stuff,’ she agreed and sniffed at it. ‘A 
whole pound—eh ? You’re chucking your money about,* she said, 
T saved for it,’ I told her ‘and I hope you’ll smoke every bit younelf ' 
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*As my raven and my cat and my fiddle don't mioke/ she answered, 
‘no doubt I shall/ Then she wanted to know what Linda had rose to*” 
"Did she like the rum ?” I asked and Linda answered* 

“ ‘It’s the Jamaica you’re addicted to,’ I toM her and pressed the 
bottle into her hands; but alie didn't like my choice of words toowdl, 
though she liked the gilt* ain’t addicted to it at all/ she answered* 
T only take it for iii^cine; but a clever thought* You ^rls have 
done pretty well/ Then Dave promised to come in for a pipe some¬ 
times and Aunt Mercy asked him what he’d brought* ‘Here you 
are,’ says Dave and t^cs his huge lobster out of the brown paper* 
‘A proper wonder and fit for a show-case and worth a lot.* ‘Fresn ?* 
she asked him. ‘Out of the sea this morning—took in a pot off the 
Surf Rocks/ he answered.” 

"She granted it was large,” continued Milly, taking up the tale* 
‘^However she bade me put it in the larder and told Dnda to fetch 
her some lettuces and a spring onion or two to go with it to-morrow* 
TU give it a try though not hopeful* she said, ‘but it will serve "Satan” 
and ‘‘Arthur** if not me** Then I inquired where ‘Arthur* might be* 
‘Where’s puss ?* I asked* *Hc ought to be along with you this after¬ 
noon*’ ‘You need never to ask where a cat is,* she answered, ‘He’s 
always where he wants to be, I had a row with my gentleman 
yesterday and bested him; and when I conquer him, he goes down to 
Mrs* Mutters and stops tliere till the clou^ roll by.’ She laughed 
then—a noise like a man whetting his scythe. Then she thanked us 
for our presents and told us they were a lot cleverer than Itwt year*** 
" ‘And may we all be cleverer still next year,* I said,” went on 
Unda, "but she cut me short again. That’ll do, my girl—no soap 
from you. I can’t live for ever and don’t want to/ she told us* 
‘That's that then,* summed up David, ‘and now, to mark the glad 
day, I hope you're going to give us a tune on your fiddle.’ But it 
seemed almost as if the raven knew Dave was lying, for it croaked in 
a properly scornful tone of voice, and he lost .his temper. ‘Damn itl* 

he cried out, ‘can’t I open my mouth but that bitted bird-?* 

He didn’t get no further because Aunt Mercy was down on him, 
‘Stop swearing,’ she ordered* ‘Nobody swears in this house but me 
and swearing's gone weak now, like everything else* You ought to 
have heard your grandfether swear/ she said* The spiders shook in 
their weba and the pigs trembled in their styes when he iet out. You 
all hate music and you girls sit and look as if you were waiting for the 
dentist when 1 draw my bow over the strings But I ain’t playing 
to-day. My mainstiiiig*s broke and Tve wrote to Plymouth for a 
jicw one** And Linda and I thanked God in secret* 

"Next thing was that Dave made her an offer/* continued Milfy* 
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“ “Hdw would it be if you come out for half an hour in The 
Sdly along with me ?’ he askedn ^Do you good. Sea’s like a billiards 
table and sun shining and all. I*lt paddle you round and you can 
look at the sea-gulls.* ** 

Linda laughed then and took up the story. 

*‘$he told him she wouldn*t go out in his rotten row-boat for the 
Bank of England. ‘Did you ever hear tell of Peter Gollop V she 
inquired, and I explained that tve never heard the details because 
father and mother would never apeak of him. ‘Then 1*11 tell you 
about him—a good talc for my birthday party,’ she said.’* 

Then Miliy launched out on the ugly subject of Peter GoUop. 

“Aunt Mercy cheered up a bit then,*’ she tegam "She had known 
Peter Gollop and his wife when she was a child. ‘The only murderer 
in our family,* she told us. ‘We kicked over the traces a bit and were 
a lighting race and fampus for it; but none was a killer before Peter. 
A quiet chap^a longshore fisherman, like you, David, but twice the 
man you are, or ever will be, and much handsomer. Very fond of 
auimab and sang in the church choir. He married Penelope Bryant, 
the fish-hawker*s daughter; but she was older than him and hated 
animals—poor fool. They didn’t have much luck with each other at 
but, after a stormy year or two, they settled down and people 
reckoned they’d got broken in and the worst over.* ** 

"There never is no worst if you love each other proper from the 
start, Miliy,** I explained, "There never was no breaking in for me 
and Tom.” 

"You were broken in before you married,** she answered.and went 
on about her family murderer. 

"A day came when Peter Gollop bought a new fishing-boat and 
took Penelope for a sail in her one morning when he went to pick up 
his pots outside Surf Rocks. Peter’s wife would take the sea sometimes, 
same as you take the sea with Tom* But towards evening of that day 
his boat showed up crawling home with her little flag at half-mast; 
and when a iisher cornea in with his flag half-masted, that means 
trouble. So a good few gathered on the mole to see him arrive. He 
was white as a dog’s tooth and terrible shaken and, so soon as he could 
speak, he broke the fearful news.. A squall had took the sail while he 
was steering and it had flapped over and knocked Penelope into the 
ocean. He'd done all a man might and very near lost his orvn life 
doing it—so he said; but the woman sank and didn’t rise to the 
surface again. He knew the exact spot, behind Surf Rocks, where the 
fatal thing took place, and next morning the coast-guards put down a 
drag net and did thear bwt to gather in the corpse—all to no purpose. 
They couldn*i find her, and it wasn’t till three dava later ok^ 
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turned up. And Ftetcr carrying on like a madman ashore, of course, 
and the folk very sorry for him. A Bnxham boat it was that catched up 
Penelope, and the accident being known, her master brought the 
body into Beowordiy. So another craft fetched in with her flag at 
half-mast. Aunt Mercy laughed when she got so ftir. nasty jar 
for Peter Gollop that was,’ she said.’’ 

‘*Why should it be, MUly?" I asked, *‘TTie poor woman might 
well have drifted out where the trawlers work." 

"Because, Pete,” explained Mildred, “Penelope dead, told a 
different story from her husband living. There was a hundred¬ 
weight of iron fastened to Penelope Gollop--an old kitchen range from 
Peter’s junk store and identified for the one heM took out of his kitchen 
when he put in a new range. And more than that; her head bones 
were broke in- He’d slain her and sunk her far out to sea. Peter 
hadn’t a leg to stand upon before the law. Wien she’d told that, 
Aunt Mercy laughed and said, ^And one morning soon after, he hadn’t 
anything else to stand upon either, because he was hanged at Exeter 
gaol.’ ” ^ 

“What a tale for a birthday partyl" I exclaimed, then Linda had 

a turn. 

**Thcre was more to come, Pete. After this feaHul story our aunt 
turned to David and said, ^So now you know why you’ll never catch 
me out of sight of land behind Surf Rocks with you, my lad 1’ and Dave 
pretended to be shocked. ^That’s next to libel,’ he said, ’and if I 
went to Lawyer Townley, he might take you in court.’ Then she 
langhcd and told us for that matter she’d often wished she could cut 
the thread of certain parties herself 

“ ‘You must do nothing nefarious at your time of life,’ I said to 
her. ‘A shocking thing if you was to into homicide at eighty-four,’ 
and she admined it was beyond her now. ‘You may still have the 
pleasure of thinking on a bit of wickednesj/ she answered, ‘but the 
flesh has gone too weak to perform it. You want good health and all 
your wits about you for a murder. You’re a darned sight more 
likely to be murdered yourself at my time of life, so, if I went to sea 
with Dave and no eye upon us but our Maker’s, he might find the 
pluck to come home alone, and no Christian burial for me then.'" 

“David had an answer for that and hit back," went on Milly, 
“He said, ‘’Tis thought in the village you won't have no Christian 
burial whether or no, and Vicar To^cr will put you along with the 
doubtful ones—in the nettles at the, bottom of the yard—all thanks 
to your godless ways.* Then Aunt Mercy snorted and said, ‘What 
do Tozer know about God—fox-huntii^ young fool ? If the impudent 
monkey was to deny me “Sure and Certain,” Td haunt him till he 
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:ca!lc<i on the hills to cover him.* Then Dave spoke agam» *You'd 
make a fearsome ghost sure enough,’ he said, and the raven croaked 
and Aunt Mercy laughed, but not at David—a horrid idea she’d 
thought upon* There’s one thing,’ she said, much to her own 
amusement, 'Td better like to neighbour with the ‘‘also rans" in 
neatt world than with the winners: I grant that!’ ” 

“Meaning she’d be more likely to meet her old friends down under 
than up above,” I suggested, and Milly agreed, 

’Then I changed the conversation and turned her thoughts to 
us,” she said, “I told her the family was near coming to an end now 
and it was time Dave took a wife and carried on. ‘The likes of him 
carry on! Not a hope!* she answered, T’m the last of the Gollop 
race. You ain't true GoUops—none of you* We were tough, war¬ 
like, feared naught. We lived hard, fought hard, worked hard, made 
money, and our men bred hard stuff out of hard women. And when 
the children could earn their keep and knew they wasn’t wanted no 
more, they hopped the nese and often went foreign. They were the 
sort the Colonies cry for.’ ” 

“And then,” continued Linda, “I told her it was a thousand pities 
she’d never wedded herself to carry on the fine quality. And I 
reminded her how it was well known she might have married 
Mr, Ramsbottom—him that taught her to play the fiddle and left 
her his fiddle in his will. ‘Yes/ she said, ‘f might have married 
Sam Ramsbottom, after his second wife died, and 1 believe in a man 
being a bit older than his wife for that matter; but not; fifty years 
older, I was twenty when he offered for me, and he was seventy. 
But you can’t put new wine in old bottles,’ llien she said she could 
have married half a score of times, but never met a man up to her 
standards, ‘Seventy-two inches tall on my naked feet in them days 
and straight as a larch pole/ she said,” 

"David made a remark then,” continued Milly* “He thought 
there was few men would offer for a six-foot tall woman, ‘Oh yes 
they did,* she said and smiled at her memory, ‘1 mind one that 
filled my eye very well/ she told us. ‘Dick Danby he was called—* 
quarry-man. Six feet four inches and broad in the shoulder and lean 
in the flank, with arms like trip-hammers and strong as a team of 
horses. Handsome too.* ** 

“Why didn’t she accept him then ?” I inquired and Milly 
explained* 

“1 asked her that. She said she only cared for Danby’s grand 
appearance and strength and usefulness; but she knew that if she'd 
took him, he’d have mastered her, and she never meant to be mastered 
by any man, ‘We*d have bred a race of giants if I’d gone to him; 
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but I went to his funeral instead- Only funeral I ever shall go to but 
my own/ she said. You see the young man wag blown to bits in a 
quany, because his mate fired a charge too soon* And in Aunt 
Merpy's opinion, it was no accident, either* ‘Yes/ she went on, after 
she had finished With Dick Danby, was a comdy piece then*^ ” 
" ‘And are so still/ I told her,” continued Linda, “but all she 
answered was, ‘No hypocrisy from yOu, please.* Then she told us 
how she had done work on our grandfather's farm that would break 
the back of a modem woman. They haven’t got the bone and muscle 
I liad* Nor young men either for that matter,’ she said. But Dave 
stood up for die young men and assured her they were as hardy and 
brave as ever they were. And she said 'Brave ? Who’s brave 
that’s frightened of work ? If you dread work, then you’re a coward, 
and real work this generation dread above all ebe.’ ” 

“You must have had about enough of Miss GoUop’s birthday by 
that time/’ I suggested to them and Mildred answered .that they had, 
“1 thought we ought to get a move on, myself, about then/’ she 
said, “and I proposed we should help her lay the Cable for her birthday 
tea; but Aunt Mercy told us there wasn’t going to be a birthday tea 
this year* ‘No birthday tea! Well, I never,’ cried David. ‘Why, 
we thought we were going to sit down to a fat birthday cake with 
eighty-four candles blazing around it!’ Just a spot of his fun, but she 
took It wrong, of course* ‘And where the hell did you think eighty- 
four candles were coming from ?* she asked him. Then she addressed 
us alL ‘Thank you for your gifts and a plague on your good wishes/ 
she went on. ‘Asking—that’s what you are—always askbg.’ ” 

“But I withstood that/* said Linda. “ ‘We’ve never asked for a 
penny, Aunt Mercy, never once in our lives,’ I answered. ‘Not with 
your lips,* she said, ‘but I see it in your eyes. You’ve got beggars’ 
eyes—the pack of you.’ ” 

“What a horrible thing to tell you, Linda/* I cried out, 

“Yes, wasn’t it ? Then David rose up and said yi/e’d go on our 
way and leave her alone in her glory. T’ll drop in again before long 
and smoke a pipe with you/ he promised, and she said he’d be welcome 
if he didn’t try to be funny, or smell of fish. Then she reminded me 
to fetch her lettuces and onions, and I said she should have ’em fresh 
out of the ground to-morrow morning on my way to work. ‘That’s 
right then,’ she answered. ‘Civility costs nothing and often pays a 
good return; and impudence often pays a mighty bad return. 
Remember that, Dave.’ ” 

“Yet, on the top of this warning, if David didn’t put his foot in it 
againl” said Mildred. "He didn’t mean anything—it w^ just one 
of his stupid jokes you understand—but, as we were trooping off with 
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jur tails betweea our legs* so to say* he tumod and asked Aunt Mercy 
i sly question- ‘You don't want the corkscrew put beside you by 
my chance before we go ?* he askedj and then the raven croaked and 
mr old terror blazed into one of her thunderstorms and her eyes 
lashed like black lightning-” 

^^Whatever did she say ?” I begged to know, 

*‘She poured out a flood of profanity,” answered MiJly* “which I 
im not going to repeat, and she told David to go to the devil and not 
:o show his hideous face to her again before she ordered him. We left 
ler and her raven chattering together and staggered out utterly 
^hausted into the fresh air.” 

“What a properly fearful birthday party!” I said, and Linda spoke, 

“David brought the rebuke on himself all the same/* she declared, 
*^and 1 told him you ought never to mention a delicate subject like a 
corkscrew to a well-known drinker. But, for the minute, he was 
angrier with *Satan’ than he was with her, *Vd give a weeJe's money 
to strangle that bird/ he said, *No, Dave, the bird's innocent/ I 
answered, ^She's taught him to be so rude as herself/ ‘Innocent!’ 
he shouted. *The creature knows everything you tell and laughs in 
your Eelcc as if you were dirtT ‘You may amuse him/ I said, ‘but 
you didn’t amuse her. She don’t like your light touches and you’re 
a fool to make 'ent with Aunt Mercy.’ ” 

“She wasn't feeling very well this afternoon/* so Mildred said 
next. “I always know.” 

“And I advised Dave it was no good riding the high horse and 
poking fun at such as her,” added Unda, ‘^B^ause, if you depend 
upon your ^tters for your security, same as most of us have got to do, 
then you need to treat them in a Christian manner even though they 
are heathens themselves. David said how every human being hungers 
to conquer sometimes, which was the Gollop blood in him no doubt, 
and I told him Chat Milly and I had long Learned to conquer ourselves.” 

“So we have/* added Milly, “arid the only people we ever did 
conquer, Tm sure/* 

I made ready now to leave them and go down to the beach, 
because Tom was pretty near due back; but they hadn't quite 
finished their sad tale, 

*TTierc was one ray of brightness arose out of the afternoon., as 
David pointed out,” said Linda, “We hadn't marked It, but he had- 
to the good,’ he said, *that her dispensatiom run in our favour/ 
and we asked how he knew that- ‘Because she thought to terrify uS 
when she said she might change 'em even yet,’ he explained, ‘As 
they stand they are prol>abIy all right, so we must humour the old 
cum a bit more- Most likely a drop extra of mm yesterday made her 
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£0 ^id to-day.* 1 agn;e;d with him, so did Milly^ because nothing 
puts an edge to a man*s tongue like a hang-oVer.*’ 

*^Theii I asked him how it might be if we sounded Lawyer Townley 
as to her intentions/* went on Milly, *‘but Dave said he wouldn*t be 
legalised to tell us, 'Hc*s always very civil to us—a good sign that, 
b^ause he knows what's in the wilt and is wishful to keep our custora 
after she*s gone/ so Dave said:** 

“There’s a lot happens at ^Sunshine Lodge* only known to her cat 
and her raven and her conscience/* continued Miliy, “I touched 
her affairs delicate to Aunt Mercy once and asked her if we might run 
about for her a bit more and do what she wanted; but she said that 
we hadn*t got the brain-power to know what an old woman wanted, 
though we wercn*t far short of old women ourselves nowadays. 
Sometimes I think her brain’s tottering.** 

“A mystery she's lived and a mystery she'll die/* summed up 
Linda, “I always long to feel more hopeful where the poor old 
soufs going after she*s gone/* she sighed. “I’d like to think the 
Evei’laating Mercy would overlook her career—*** 

Then Mildred went rather far, for she laughed and spoke very 
coarsely. 

“A fat lot I mind where she’s going,*' she said, “all I care about is 
when. *' 

1 felt to have had about enough of the GoUops by then and left 
them and Svent out into the moonlight air and presently helped Tom 
bring in hb catch. Little did we think at the time what was blowing 
up for David and Miliy and Linda, and my husband only laughed 
to hear about their dismal afternoon. 

“Father told me once,** he said, “that you can guess at a dead 
maii*s shoes most times, but never at a dead woman’s. Least of all 
such a woman as old Mercy/* 

So that was the beginning of the strange affairs to follow and I 
got drawn into them'—not against my own will exactly, but very 
mucli to my astoubhment. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Little did anybody guess what next morning was going to bring 
forth, not only for the Gollops, bat for the parish you might almost 
say. In itself it was just a common act of nature, but behind it, 
there arose most fantastic complications and something to talk about 
for weeks. I was in it from the beginning, for next morning, after 
shopping in Beesworthy, 1 met Linda Gollop. She and Mildred 
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Iways went home from their work for dinner, but she was alone and 
lery late and by no means herself A most calm, quiet woman as a 
ule with nothing to catch the eye about her, but to-day she was 
/alking fast and a lock of her hair had come unloosed and her hat 
straight and hex mild little face looking as wild as a hawk. 

**My stars, Linda I said, “what^s over-got you, my dear ? You 
jok so mad aa a March hard” 

“The day of my life, Pete,” she gasped out, “Signs and wonders— 
gns and wondersl” 

Well, to hear Linda say such a thing was wonderful enough without 
ny additions, and she begged rae to go home with her and hear the 
hole tale, 

“Milly don*t know a word yet,” she said, “but the parish will 
ng with it before nightfall I expect. If you like to come along, you 
hall hear, Pete,” 

I didn't fed much disposed to the Gollops again this morning—not 
ifVcr yesterday night—but I couldn*t wcU refuse to come and felt 
nore inquisitive than usual seeing Linda's appearance, 

“rU come certainly if 1 can be of any use to you,” 1 told her and 
nended my pace, for still she pushed on very fast, 

Milly was waiting for her m their cotta^, and cross and worried 
it that, 

last!” she said. ^'Wherc the mischief have you been— 
Tightening my soul out of niy bod>' ?” 

“Oh, Milly—oh my dear life—what a dayl Let me sit down, 
dy legs is dropping off me ” puffed Linda. 

“1*11 tell you one thing,** began her sister. “The manager 
cmanded to hear where you was got to, and I told him I didn’t know 
'om Adam. I said you’d started as usual before me and I counted 
y find you at work. And he was furious. He said it might suit the 
oal-miners to go absconding, but it didn*t suit the laundry for his 
,/omen to do so. And he said if your fancy calls you to keep away 
again, you can stop away.” 

**Givc me something to drink for Lord's sake,** gasped Linda, 
‘*There*s times when your duty cries out louder tlian your business. 
Pd got to abscond by the will of God and what I have to tell would 
fill a book,” 

“Tell it then,** answered her sister, “Here’s your dinner—the 
end of the mutton and cold as charity by now. And wc*d best be 
going to work if we don’t both want to get fired.” 

“The day of my life in a manner of speaking,*’ said Linda still 
panting and gazing wildly upon us. 
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^^Somcbody asked you to many him ?** asked MHly in her grim 
Gollop way. 

Linda drank oiT a cup of tea and started. 

^^The beginning was that I rose up a thought early before you 
were awake or the alarm had gone, to obey Aunt Mercy^s orders. 
First I went to Dingle’s, and there he waa, good and early too, and I 
bought two lettuces, with the dew fresh on^em, for a penny and another 

S ' f for a few spring onions. Then off to * Sunshine Lodge* and 
church clock tell half-past seven as I got there. Plenty of time 
and the sun up over the sea and her white lilac scenting the morning 
air,” 

“Never mind all that,” said Milly, “Get on with it,” 

'T expected to find her up of course,” went forward Linda. 
“Seven-thirty being her breakfast hour since living memory. But 
she wasn^t up.” 

“Not up at half-past seven!” 1 exclaimed, 

"No, Pete, Not up at half-past seven, and the white blind down 
over her bedroom window still. And other wondrous events beside 
that. There stood her milk bottle, waiting to be took in and beside 
it sat ^Arthur,’ also waiting to be took in,” 

“Back from Mrs, Mutters ?” I said. 

“Never mind all that. What did you do?” asked Mildred, 

“A rash thing for me,” admitted Linda, “The situation spurred 
me to pick up a pinch of gravel and chuck it up at her window to 
ro^se her. But there was a sizeable little atone along with the gravel 
and the next thing I saw, Td broke her bottom pane on the left hand 
side—cracked right across 1” 

“She^U make you pay for that,” said Milly, 

“So I thought and expected to see her glare out and was half in a 
mind to flee,” answered Linda, “But nothing happened, so then I 
knew something trtust have happened and I went round to the vdndow 
of her new scullery, hoping she*d forgot the window-latch. She 
never foigets the front door, but is very prone to forget that window- 
latch, She had, so I rose the window and climbed in the house that 
way with my heart in my mouth by now. Then a voice sounded out 
of ihe silence," 

“Her?” asked Milly, 

“No, ‘Satan,’ I took the blanket off bis cage and he was very 
pleased to find his day had begun and surprised to see me and not 
Aunt Mercy, Never a soimd of her yet, so I called out loud and said 
the hour was late and Pd fetched in with her green stuff for the 
lobster. And the raven shouted too; but not a word in response. 
Then ^Arthur’ mewed at the door aiid a cat never mews without 
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I reason and a moat horrible terror overtook me that Aunt Mercy 
lad fallen a victim to bad characters in the dead of night—her being 
ust the one to court such things.” 

"No signs of violence, linda ?” T asked. 

"All orderly as usual, so I nerved myself and mounted tlie stairs 
md knocked at her bed-chamber door. Thrice I knocked—each 
lime louder than the last—bnt no answer. * Naught but a feeling of 
jathering emptiness, in the house and in ^ stomach, I never felt 
o empty before. So I put up a prayer for support and opened the 
loor and went in. But nothing looked to be out of the way at alb 
There was her huge shape lying in the bed cui W up and comfortable 
5 need be. Then I pulled upf the blind and let in the sunshine and 
onfronted her. The first thing I saw was my birthday present—the 
lOttle of rum—on her bed-table along with a tumbler and a jug^of 
^ater. The bottle was three parts empty. Her last act had been to 
dee it to bed with her.” 

"Her ^last act* you say?** inquired Milly with a hungry look in 
er face, "Not only just dead drunk ?" 

"Far more than dead drunk,** answered Linda, "She wasn’t 
jrunk and she wasn’t asleep. I went to her and found her eyes wide 
apen—fixed upon me as I thought; but they were sightless, There 
Vfas a film drawn over them, they’ll never flash no lightning at nobody 
igain. She was dead and her candle burnt down to the candle-stick 
b^ide her,*' 

"Gone! Really and truly gone!** said Milly,. 

“Yes,** answered Linda, "Gone, and well content, seemingly* 
She looks a happier corpse than ever I saw her to look in her life* 
and ten years younger too. Almost a touch of triumph on 
icr old face and them deep lines scored across her forehead all ironed 
>ut you might say. She could have been quite a religions woman by 
he look of her.** 

“Triumph on her face ?** asked Milly. “Fancy thatl** 

“She was triumphant over death,** explained her sister. “Just 
passing flash, like a rainbow. But It don*t last. Soon fedes away.*' 

'*Arc you positively certain she was dead, Unda ?** I inquired. 

“Oh yes—very dead, Pete,** she answered. “You couIdn*t be so 
old as what Aunt Mercy is unless you was dead. The North Pole*s 
:lf ain’t so cold as death. But then a hid^ua thought came over 
le. My brain waa in a proper whirl of excitement by now and out 
fcontrol for the moment and I shook with terror/* 

“WcU'you might, I*m sure," I agreed; but Milly didn’t see 
lything hideous about it. 

hideous ? If she's triumphed over death, then it’s our 
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turn to triumph over life for once," she said. “What did you want 
to shake for ?" 

"1 wasn’t thinking of m; 1 was thinking of David,” explained 
Linda^ mind suddenly fixed on him and his lobster and I got 

a feeling that she might have cooked it last night, only to Und too late 
it was a wrong’un. And then 1 pictured Doctor Meadows probing 
into Aunt Mercy and finding venom inside her and the lobster giving 
witness and Dave on trial for his life very likely." 

“Steady yourself, Linda, my dear," I begged her. “Stuff and 
rubbish!" 

glad to say it was stuff and rubbish," she replied. “But I 
had to prove it, 1 rushed to her larder then and thanked God to see 
Dave’s great fish gazing down at me from the shelf and his whiskers 
twirling as if he was alive yet. Then I took in the milk, and went 
straight off to widow Manlove—her that nurses the sick and lays out 
ijie dead. 1 told her Aunt Mercy was gone in her sleep without a 
pang and asked her to run and do the needful. Which she did the 
moment she'd swallowed her breakfast. She said that to pass over 
jjn your slumber was a merciful reward kept for saints as a rule and 
not usual with characters like Aunt Mercy. And next I went off to 
Dr. Meadows with the news and catched him in good time before he 
went on Ins morning round. 1 drove along with him back to 
'^Sunshine Lodge* in his dog-cart, and there was Manlove at work 
already. The doctor didn’t stop above tliree minutes. He looked 
down upon the body and Just hummed to himself as he often will 
He sang under his breath and it sounded like ‘Yo-ho-ho and a bottle 
of rum.^ Then he said, more to himself than me, ‘So the old 
Buccaneer’s gone at last!’ After that he told me he wasn't surprised 
and pointed to her birthday present Pd given her on the bed-table. 
I’ll give you the ‘all clear’ to-morrow,' he said. ‘No need for an 
inquest. Just alcoholic poisoning and nobody to blame but herself/ ” 

Then Mildred gave evidence of the shock she had suffered and 
turned to Linda. ‘T’ve got my palpitations," she told us. “You 
wouldn’t think good news could bring ’em on, but it has/’ 

Milly was subject to the flutters now and again and they alwap 
kept a medicine bottle on the dresser against them, so Linda fetclied 
Jt now and poured a drop. 

"Good news b more palpitating than bad," she explained, 
"‘because it’s such a lot rarer. Drink it down, Milly." 

Mildred gurgled a bit and gave her sister credit. 

^‘Well might you foraet the laundry and abscond," she said^ 
^'Where did you run next ?” 
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“1 went off to Mr. Blades and told him the fetal news, He’lH 
DC up to take his measurementi this evening/’" 

! “We don’t like Blades at Birch Hanger,” I said. "Wlwn old)t 
Sarah Blanchard died, he annoyed father.” 

“Nobody likes him/’ agreed Milly, “yet if there’s one man that: 
ought to ooze sympathy it’s an undertaker, I should think/’ 

“No sympathy there,” went on Lauda* “All he said was that at.: 
would need to be an outsize casket for such a large defunct and asked' 
if it was to be elm wood, or if we felt disposed to run to oak. And i: 
said we mustn’t be hurried over a nice thing like that.” 

“Certainly not,” added Milly. “Everything has got to he done' 
seemly and David will decide/’ 

“For dm if I know him,” said Linda; and then I reminded themi 

of their poaitlon. 

“You’re in the news now,” I told them, “and must behave^ 
accordingly. When do you count on David coming in ?” 

“He knows by now/’ said Linda. “I went down to Mrs. Ford,, 
where he lodges, and she reckoned he was due o^ the sea. He’ll 
be here any minute.” 

Mildred had been thinking about the dead woman and her 
palpitations were passed, 

“I lay she went at the zero hour,” she told us. “All Gollops go- 
It the zero hour, when the sun’s farthest away from the universe— 
x>uiid about one o’clock of a morning. And if I’d known her climax, 
vas so close, I wouldn’t have spoke some things about her 1 did speak 
festerday.” 

"More wouldn’t I,” said linda, 

“What’s in reason when folk are alive, may sotmd a thought- 
larsh after they’re dead,” I agreed. 

“You can’t be too careful what you say to the aged ones—whether^ 
t’s true or not,” pointed out Linda. “We’ll hope she’s as p^eacefulL 
.3 she looks/* 

“She’s opened the way to peace for us anyway,” said Milly, 

“Peace, if not plenty,” agreed her sister. 

“Plenty too, it ought to be—what would be plenty to us, anyway*. 
\^e*ve earned it.” 

"In justice, yes; but she never set great store on justice—to say- 
kindly/* declared Linda. 

Then there was a tramp of feet—pretty brisk ones for him—and! 
>ave came in, 

“What ho!’* he cried. the glad neivs true ?” 

“True by this hand: she’s gone," so Linda told him* 
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“Died at ^cro ho^arj David—on the turn of the night—just a 
natural, human death,” said Milly. 

“First natural, human thing ever she did then,” he answered, 

“Alcoholic poisoning and all quite in order,” explained Linda, 
while David couldii*t hide his delight. 

“You*ll have to take her passing in a proper spirit, Dave,” I 
warned him. 

' “Rum was her proper spirit. Rum conquered her as I always 
knew it would,” he replied; then Linda also urged him to he serious, 

“We should all battle to see the good in her now, David,” she 
said, “Never visible to the naked eye, yet hid deep down somewhere 
for certain.” 

“As for the good in her, that all depends upon her dispensations* 
I never saw a mite of good m her,” replied old Mercy’s nephew, 
“But it may have crept into her will.” 

“I do hope for aU your sakes it has,” I told them and prepared 
to go. 

“Seeing we were everything she'd got, we*ve a right to fed 
hopeful,” declared MiDy, 

“Hopefel, yes, and more—confident,” answered her brother. 
“She,*3 been our star of hojK for thirty years and you've got to consider 
common sense and her views in g^eral. She’d never have left a 
penny to Charity, nor any good causes. She hated 'em* Why ? 
Because she swore to me that they who left their money to pious 
uses were fools, ‘When such people die,' she said, ‘their good 
intentions are always set at naught to suit the greed of the living* 
The dead may feel kindly to the poor, but the living never do*' That's 
what she said,” 

“Easy to steal from the dead, if you'd sink to such a thing,” 1 
agreed, “I hope you'll have a proper just will, David.” 

“The question is how far our expectations will travel along with 
her dispensations, Pete,” he replied, 

“Not very ftir, I'd say,” remarked Linda, 

“On the face of it, granted, but you're dealing with a friendless 
woman without a supporter but us,” explained David. “About ^s 
vrtlcome as winter anywhere, and she knew it and gloried in it* 
There's nobody but us, because any triistable friends may have 
had are all dead and gone years ago.” 

He turned to me* 

‘'This is private,” he said, “but I've no objection to letting ydu in 
on it if you'U keep if to younsdf, you being ray sisters' friend*” 

1 promised I would and, feeling the conhdence a compliment in 
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t way, Stopped to listen* Then he unfolded how his Aunt Mercy had 
rtood so far as he luiew* 

“You can fix her money at round about five thousand pounds,” 
[le began. ‘That was the figure she named to me long since* Years 
and years ago, and she was drunk at the time, or next thing to it* She 
wouldzi^t have squeaked about her money else, but plenty only tell 
the truth when they’re half-seas over. Then there’s her goods and 
chattels and house and grounds. And me being the h^ of the 
family, theyVe mine*’’ 

“You’re head of the family now no doubt/’ admitted Linda* 

“Certainly I am,” he said, “but I’ve thought this out 1 may tell 
you and I shall be prepared to let you and MilJy live at ‘Sunshine 
Lodge’ along witli me and look after me till I ordain to many and 
lave a wife at my command. Then you’ll clear out, because she’s 
itrle likely to care for any other woman in my house but her* The 
jjremises won^t want much done to them. Aunt Mercy always kept 
everything tip-top* Just new ivall-papcrs and trifles like that* And 
I needn’t to have a gardener once a fortnight like she did; because you 
two can look after that and dig and delve and grow the vegetables I 
favour. And I’ll pay for the seeds.” 

I felt pretty indignant witli Dave Co hear what he’d planned for 
Ills sisters and Mildred took up the subject pretty quick, because she 
was indignant too. 

“So that’s what you think ?” she asked him. “We’ve been at her 
beck and call, granted, but we wouldn’t much feel like being at your 
beck and call, so you’d best to know it here and now*** 

And Linda showed a spark of spirit also* 

“Who’s worked for her and toiled for her all these ages past? 
Us, or you ? Who’s earned her money ? Us, or you, Dave ?** she 
asked. 

“As for the money, I wouldn’t put no daim to all of it fur a 
moment,” replied the man* “You must have your dip; but the head 
of the family always comes first and he’s got to look to the upkeep of 
the property.” 

I thought they all sounded a lot too hopeful and ventured to 
ivhisper words of caution* 

“She wasn’t an ordinary woman, so she’s not likely to have drawn 
m ordinary will,” I said. 

**And no need for us to bicker until there’s anything to bicker 
Lbout* She*s got to be buried first and she always wanted to be 
mried among the ancient GoUops/* said linda*^ “Sexton told me 
mce they were as thick up there as sardines in a tin*” 
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‘'ril see sexton come presently,*’ decided David and Linda’s mind 
ran on to the details. 

“Nobody’s going to send flowers, of course,” she foretold, “but 
there ought to be a trophy on her coffin from the family." 

“We can break off a bit of the white lilac," suggested Milly. 

“Black pansies were her favourite flowers," said Linda, “and black 
her iavomite colour for that matter. That’s why she neighboured 
with her raven and always wished ‘Arthur’ was a black and not a 
tabby,” 

“There \von’t be many to see her go to ground,” said David. 
“She wasn’t one to get much of a rally at her grave-side.” 

“Mr, Forrester ought to come, when you think of all the bottles 
of liquor she bought off him," I suggested. 

“And it was mine that broke the camel’s back, poor soul,” added 
Linda, 

Then Mildred turned to another question of the future, 

“What shall you do as to a name-stone over her?" she asked her 
brother, 

“Depends upon the will if there’s going to be a name-stoiie,” he 
answer^, but Linda protested at that. 

“All the Gollops have a name-stone. ’Tis their last dignity to 
have one,” she told David, “There are slates up there far older 
than Queen Victoria," 

“And so crooked as a row of drunken men," he replied, “Naked 
grass is more dignifled than a lop-sided slate.” 

“You feel dierc’fl few don’t deserve a stone,” explained Linda, 
“They keep the dead in mind, Dave, and -if they say anything it’s 
friendly, so long as the words are plain and anybody left to read’era." 

“Stuck up to save the face of the corpse most times,” he answered 
scornfully, "The living knows the truth about ’em, and the next 
generation won’t care a button whether they were good or bad,” 

“Stone or none, she’s got to have a coffin, and is it going to be oak, 
or elm, Dave ?” asked Linda. “Mr, Blades was wishful to know and 
you can’t wait for the will to decide that,” 

“Elm,” he said promptly. “Oak’s only an advertisement for the 
mourners and no honour to the dead. Blades makes a lot of fancy 
mon^ out of the people’s grief; but he won’t make none out of ours. 
Dignity at a funeral—yes; but no fireworks for Aunt Mercy,” 

I didn’t like sucli sentiments myself, but they were natural to a 
grasping man like David GoUop, so I took another line to distract his 
mind, 

“I was thinking of ‘Arthur,’ ” I said, “I suppose you girk will 
take on the cat for a memento of Miss Gollop ana watch over him ?” 
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“No,*' replied Miily* “We both have ^ strong feeling against 
ats and pets in general, and ‘Arthur* knows it. He can settle with 
Irs. Mutters. She was al’W'ays his home from home when things got 
yo hot for him.” 

“And touching the raven, he ought to be remembered,” I reminded 
them. 

I “I*m not likely to fotget him,** said Dave. “You can leave 
[Satan* to me.” 

i “Not if she’s left him to somebody else,” I suggested. “She set 
high store by him.** 

“He*d be what you call a 'white elephant,* Pete, black though he 
is,” said Mildred. “He eats so much as a growing child.** 

“Best cast him loose, to make fHcnds with the other birds,” advised 
Linda,' who was'always the most merciful one in the family* 

But Milly doubted. 

“No decent fowl would want to neighbour with him,** she said. 

“He might pick up with another raven and have the time of his 
life,** I suggested, 

“You can leave ‘Satan* to mCj” repeated David in a dangerous 
tone of voice; but I ventured to say how the bird had always been 
very dear to his aunt. 

“Dear at any price to anybody,** he said, which was a pretty good 
joke for him and we all laughed. But Linda protested. 

“I*m sure we didn't ought to hear a cackle on our lips to-day^*' 
she told us, 

Milly had been running on again in her mind and spoke of when 
the funeral was over. 

“We must show everybody we undersmnd,” she explained. 
“There ought to be a sit-down meal at ‘Sunshine Lodge' after. That*s 
only right. We must bury her with a ham and cold chicken and a 
bottle thrown sherry wine for the mourners, Dave." 

“Only there won't be any mourners,** said Linda, which was a 
facci' for Milly. 

'‘More there won't,** she answered- “I never thought of that.*' 

“I'll be a mourner if you like,” I told them. *‘She was always 
vtry kind to me.” 

“For what she could get,** declared David. “We might ask 
Lawyer Townlcy and give him a snack before he opens the will.*" 

*‘You come, Pete, You're our best friend, be it as it may,” 
begged Linda, and I said I would certainly come to the funeral if no 
tiore. Then David showed how his thoughts were expanding and 
;ow he was expanding with them. 
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tlie big noise for the minute,” he announced, “and quite 
equal to handling the job as you^U find.” 

”Oiir standards of living ought to go up in fiiture,” agreed Milly, 
who .was always very practical, and Linda shared her opinion, but 
* felt a doubt* 

will widen out for all of us, though how we shall set about to 
widen it, I couldn^t say,” she remarked* “If you've been called to 
live on a three-^emiy piece ever since you was bom and planned 
small according, it will ask for a-lot of thought to start planning big. 
Shall you go down to water any more, David, or feel yourself to be a 
gentleman at large as they say ?” 

It amazed me at the time how they took the liiture for granted in 
their simple fashion and 1 stared at Linda* 

“I shall be a gentleman at large for a bit,” answered her brother, 
“but not in Beesworthy* I ain’t going to start spending a fortune on 
free driub here. You can be a gent at large all right without chucking 
your money away on other people*” 

“Wouldn’t be a gent at large very long if you did,” I said* 

“How will you pleasure yourself, Dave?” asked Linda, and he 
thought he i^ht nm down to Plymouth for a while and watch other 
people working* 

“Would you like for us to come with you ?” she inquired; but he 
declined. 

“That wouldn’t suit me,” he told her* “You two can bide here 
and mop up at ^Sunshine Lodge’ and get ready for the sale*" 

The women didn’t count &eir chickens bdbre they were hatched, 
quite as certain as their brother. 

“Do we carry on at the laundry ?” asked Linda, and Milly doubted* 

“The trouble there would be that if we started being ladies at 
laige, they’d sack us,” she explained* “I’d dearly love to throw it up, 
jujt to spite the manager*” 

“Spite’s a luxury, and we don’t know yet for certain if we can 
afford to be spiteful to him," admitted Linda* 

“Stick to the wash-tuba till you know where you stand,” I advised, 
and David agreed to that. 

“That^s right. Same as I shall stick to Saucy Sally till I buy a better 
boat presently,” he said* “Honest work’s its own pleasure.” 

“It may be in a new boat,” answered Milly, "not in a laundry. 
You never heard a washer-woman gloating about her honest work. 
What I’d like best in the world would be a nice little- cosy shop-of- 
all-sorts*" 

“Not all-sorts, Milly* A shop for Berlin wool work and such-like 
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■a ladies* shop with knitting materials and poker work and 
nminated texts and coloured note-paper.” 

That was Linda, but we didn't agree. 

*'There*s far more to a shop of 'all-sorts/ ” said Milly, "and there 
e no ladies in Beeaworthy in any case,” ^ 

“Better take comfort in the present before you start to arrange the 
ure,” I advised, and they agreed that showed good sense in me. 
“We can sum up what we’ve got and be thank^ so far,” admitted 
illy. “To me the first blessed thing is that we shail never, never have 
list to that awful fiddle again. Never againl What IVe suffered 
i the perspirations endured and the struggles to keep from 
earaingl'* 

I ^‘Music always makes you ^ hysterical,” so Linda pointed out, 

' “Music t" cried Milly, “If that was music, then a pig being 
lied is music. And she knew we hated it and scraped on and on to 
rture u3,” 

“Other folks’ sufferings always tickled her to death—poor dear,” 
Imitted Linda. 

^ Then David spoke again of his intentions, 

“I don’t will for there to be one item left at her house to call 
unt Mercy back,” he told them. “A clean sweep of everything 
at*s marketable and a bonfire for all that is not,” 

That sounded hard to me but they approved. 

“Same here I’m sure,” agreed Milly. “I shall always smart to 
ink how she shortened our lives.” 

“Brought the grey to our heads full ten years too quick,” added 
Tida, “Nothing ages anybody like a tyrant over them.” 

“You’ll find yourselves feeling a lot younger now you can call 
vur souls your own,” I said cheerfully, but Linda sighed, 

[ “Where’s her soul now, I wonder ?” she asked. “Such a peaceful 
Ight, with the moon playing on the sea and the waves just whispering 
* the beach, and Aunt Mercy slipping away like a fed baby off its 
other’s nipple. You’d have thought, when she was called, there 
ould have been thunder and lightning and black clouds and the sea 
ging. But all peace and no saint of God ever passed to glory caster.” 

Which showed Linda had a streak of the romantic in her I never 
LCssed at. But there was nothing romantic about her brother. 

"All the nastier surprise for the old bitch when she finds where 
c’s got to,” he said in his brutal way. 

There came a knock at tJie door then, 

“Who’s that, I wonder?” asked Mildred. 

“Somebody sent to know why you ain’t at your work most like,” 
^lied David, 
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“Sympathy beginning to pour iji, I expect,” thought Linda, and 
Milly agreed there might be a few Q'ocodile tears shw. Then they 
went together to the door and, when they were out of car-shot, David 
turned to ' 

“Don’t you let ’em launch out into a shop, or any foolery lilt? 
that, Pete,” he urged me. “They’re not built to make money in a 
shop. If they want to fae notable women, let ’em cleave to any 
capital that’s coming their way* Your security depends on your 
money-value and only the secure get any respect from anybody*” 
TTien they came chattering backj and with them they brought 
the lawyer* 

“Here’s Mr. Townicy been so kind as to call on us in our 
bereavement,” said Milly, and the visitor spoke. 

He was very popular with the people and held trustable by all. 
He would come to Birch Hanger sometimes for a chat with father, and 
he did our business and always had a brace of partridges or pheasants 
every autumn. He was a good-looking, middle-aged man with very 
bright blue eyes and a pair of sandy-coloured whiskers^—old-&shioncd, 
even In those days, and not to be seen in our times, Mr, Townley 
wore knickerbockers of Scots tweed and a tie of blue spotted white. 
He aJwa.ys rode a “safety” bicycle—a machine that had lately been 
invented and come into fashion. 

He turned to David now and expressed his sorrow, 

"Just heard the sad news from Dr. Meadows, Gollop,” he said, 
“and thought I’d look in for half a minute, A shock for you, Tm 
afraid,” 

But Dave wanted no sympathy and didn’t pretend he did. 

“A death in the family is all to the good now and then. It clear 
chc air,” was what he said, and Mr. Townley showed himself surprised 
“Well, that’s one way to look at it no doubt,” he admitted, ‘*1 
think the old lady knew her sands were rimning out and her llli 
drawing to a close. It’s good to hear she slept away without pain.’' 

“Be pleased to sit down, Mr. Townley,” begged Linda, and I 
rose to go. Milly, however, restrained me. I think they wanted ths 
lawyer to know their aunt had friends besides him. Inde^ she said so. 

“She can bide, can’t she ?” asked Milly. “A very good friend tfl 
Aunt Mercy always and a good friend of ours, too.” 

“Certainly Mrs. Appleby can stop,” he said. “A ^ood friend to 
everybody, like her &ther is. I’ve ^en acquainted with Pete sinct 
she was a toddler and never met a nicer one, for all she’s tum^ int« 
a married woman nowadays. I’ve heard your aunt give her a good 
word, which was rare.” 

1 got red as a rose before such praises and felt very uncomfortably 
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down and shut up. Afbcr that David went on, naturally not 
^ attention drawn off himself 

^‘Our rdative," he said, “was a bad old womanr^hifty and cruel 
1 no bowels of compassion in her. So enough said* She led a 
oiked life*“ 

Mr* Towntey opened his blue eyes to the full and put up his right 
id to his right whisker and kept it there* 

“Dear me!** he exclaimed* “rve known the old lady a good many 
rs now and always thought her quite the most amusing and original 
ny clients* A survival from more spacious ages than this*” 

“An ‘early Victorian* Tve heard her called, Mr* Townley/' said 
da* 

i “Bless you—^r earlier than our gracious sovereign,** he answered, 
kn Elizabethan from the days of Drake and Raleigh—even earlier 
^ our Golden Age in truth* A cave-woman! A primitive! 
U} a trogloditel** 

[ We stared to hear such things. My learning took me back to 
peen Elizabeth, but Vd never heard of nothing to be called ‘a 
Dgloditc,* ** 

But he talked on* 

“She and I had many a rare tussle in our time,** he declared; 
mt Miss Gollop knew she couldn*t hoodwink me^^also that she 
uld trust me*** 

‘*They untrustable people always do know where they can put 
elr own trust,*' said David grimly, and the lawyer agreed. 

“Very true. Rogues are often excellent judges of honesty,” he 
plied, and then returned to their aunt. 

“But you mustn't call Misa Mercy a rogue* Primitive—that*s the 
ltd. Tri^y, crafty, wilful, combative and fond of telling absurd 
it but often only for the fun of them when she tried to get a rise 
t of me. Disposed to break the law if she didn't like it, perhaps; 
t she was a law to herself** 

He stopped and laughed—a big, hearty laugher he was—and then 
icfuded his remarks on his old customer* 

“A real museum specimen if you took her the right way and kept 
it patience. I sh^l mbs a great deal. You won*t have 
:ided anything about the funefal yet, but let me know when you 
1 must certainly attend if I can manage it and I'll see you people 
irwards and give you all particulars.** 

^^That will pleasure «s very well. Master,** answered Milly* 
^e*l] gather at her house alid listen to you open out the will after 
*s gone to ground.** \ 

"Good* 1*11 come; but I shan*t open die will, my friend, because 
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ther**» no will to opcsii,*^ said Mr. Townleyi which shook them tip i 
good bit* 

Dave was speechless but Milly voiced all three* 

'*No will!** she cried out* "TOiy, our aunt told us only yesterday 
when we were with her for her birthday, how she’d made hei 
dispensations* And then she threatened to change them if we didn*i 
carry on to suit her/’ 

The lawyer laughed again* 

“She would I” he answered* “Yes, my dear, plenty of dispensations 
I can assure you, and Tve got them—every one of them—in her own 
haiuhtfriting for all of you to see.” 

^‘And no proper will ?** asked David. 

“Because she wouldn’t make one and, try as I did, I couldn’t 
prevail* She was positive that to write your will is to sign your own 
death-warranc* One of her many ridiculoua superstitions* She 
swore she knew countless cases where rash men and women had done 
so and died inside twelve months.” 

“She tokl me the same,” 1 said after Mr. Townley had finished. 
*‘She warned me against any such thing if I valued my life. She 
believed in all manner of dark truths hid in the past and overlooked 
nowadays by silly foods who fancied they knew better than the dead.” 

“Wril," he went on* “Miss Mercy made her wishes exceedingly 
dear, as ^e always had the art to do:” 

*‘Of course we trust you, Mr* Townley,** said Linda* “Who 
wouldn’t ?" 

**you safely can,” he assured them. “Dishonest lawyers are 
not as common as some people imagine. But there is no need 
to trust me. Miss Gollop has left very definite instructions and spent 
a good deal of time and thought upon them.” 

“We all know her penmanship,” so Milly told him* **Oke a 
spider trying to get hoonc after he’s dropped in the ink-pot.” 

He laughed at that and said It was a very good descriplion of her 
writing* 

**And now good-bye for the present,” he finidied up* ^^Some of 
you had better go and stop at 'Sunshine Lodge* till the funeral and 
look after her pets.” 

“Linda and 1 will go, Mr* Townley,” promised Milly* ’Trood-bye, 
Sir, and thank you for calling/* 

“Good-bye, Master,” said David, and Linda oftered to show 
him out* 

“ Tis a great land-mark goncj Mr* Townley,” she told him, 

“Indeed it is,” he replied* “A link with the vanishing past*” 
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When he was off, MUly showed a good bit of indignation over one 
hing he had spoken, ^ 

didn’t ought to have called Aunt Mercy a museum specimen,” 
jshe said, ^eck, that was-” 

*‘What did he mean ?” asked Davids “What is a museum speci¬ 
men, Pete?” 

“Mostly things got so old as to be curiosities,” I explained. *'Whcn 
father took me once to Exeter museum, there were museum specimens 
by the score—all out of date now. Even Egyptian mummies, older 
than Exeter itself, from thousands and thousands of years ago, ail 
wrapped up in their withered grave-clothes—hideous affairs—yet 
fearfully exciting to see. But of course Mr, Townley didn’t mean 
your Aunt Mercy should be put in a glass case for a show,” 

“Then what did he mean ?” asked David, 

piece of impertmence, whatever he meant,” declared Milly, 
“and I don’t think none the better of him for it.” 

“What I took most count of was his telling about no will,” said 
David, “If there’s no will, there’s no security.” 

Linda came back then. 

“He’s trundled away on his bike,” she told us, “I tried to get a 
few particulars; but he won’t throw any light tUl after the funwal,” 
“They hate divulging—they lawyers,” explained David. “A 
proper passion with ’em to keep you guessing about the secrets of 
the dead,” 

“He’s a most honourable man, and my father’s friend, Dave,” 1 
said, 

“He may he,” he replied, “but he ought to have got a proper, 
lawful will out of her—signed and sealed and witnessed. He should 
have lightened her ii^to it if need be,” 

Lm^ snig^^ at that, 

“Whoever frightened Aunt Mercy ?” she asked, 

I felt in my bones by then it was more than time 1 faded away. 
So I hopped It, and nobody asked me to linger because they 
important affairs to occupy their conversation now. 

At home I told Tom me story and he was a good bit interested 
but advised me to keep out of it ajm not push in where 1 didn’t belong, 
“Th^ are a stupid lot,” he said, “and, finding themselves on ioQ 
centre of the stage for a minute will go to their heads very likely,” 
“In a manner of speaking, it has,” I told him, “because to take 
everything for granted like they do, and fed sure she’s left them her 
fortune—just because they were Her only relations—looked to me like 
counting your chickens before they arc hatched. In plain truth she 
Jidn't rare for them very much, Tom,” 

c 
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^*How do you know she didn^t ?” he asked. 

*Tirstly from what Linda told me about the party yesterday/’ 

I said. ^'She related faithfully all that had happ^^ and it didn't 
show up her opinion of any of them in a very favourable light; and 
secondly ^om what Miss Gollop said to me when I looked in with 
some eggs for her yesterday, afUr the party^ was over and they'd gone 
home. She spoke of them with much disfavour and told me Dave 
was a bad-mannered, lazy lout and> when I stood up for his sisters, 
she said they were a tiresome, fussy pair of nmoompoops, without the 
brains of a titpmuae between them.** 

“There you are then/* said Tom. “Don*t that show they are 
pitching their hopes a lot too high ? Townley*s kept the old woman 
out of many a scrape, so Tve hea^ my father say.** 

Tom had his own affairs to think upon just then, because he was 
in the process of selling PtirotteUa for a new boat, There was nothing 
wrong with her, but he wanted somediing bigger and faster. He 
couldn't buy a new one, however, till he had sold her and now I spoke 
of a possible chance to do so. 

“It's agreed, seemingly, th^-t Dave*s Sall^ is on her beam ends 
so to say,'* I told him, “and he grants himself she's worn out and past 
praying for, so if he does get his aunt*s money, you might do a deal in 
that quarter.” 

“I have it in mind,” he said. “His boat*s no longer seaworthy 
and I hope he will come into enough to buy mine. In i^t we are 
talking about it.'* 


CHAPTER IX 

Micah Widecombb came in to see us that evening I 
remember. Micah was Tom's beat friend and they were greatly 
attached to each other. Everybody liked him and he had the name for 
a gc^ and able shoesmith and most kind-hearted chap; but when 
I say that everybody liked him, I have to remember one who didn*t 
like him well enough at any rate to marry him. After our wedding, 
young Widecombe, who stood best man for Tom, fell in love himself 
with a very nice and comely maid, daughter of ray frithcr*B own 
cowman at Birch Han|^. EUen Goaker she was called and a hand¬ 
some piece and wife-old and oncoming. But she couldn't see herself 
taking Micah and he was a lot cut up when she refused him for the 
third time of asking. A placid and steadfast man as a rule and 
Gheerful by nature, yet his failure in love damped him down a. great 
deal and ift saw a lot of him at the dme, because he drew a sort of 
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left-handed comfort from telling all the details of how he lost her. 
However he had long got over it by now, and ohJy a month before 
Mifls Gollop died, when Ellen left Birch Hanger and married a baker 
at Kin^bridge, such was Micoh's generous disposition that he made 
her a little, bright* brass horse-shoe for luck and came to the wedding, 
which was celebrated at Birch Hanger, out of respect for our cowman. 

To-night Micah quite agreed with Tom, that the GoUop family 
might be taldng Loo much for granted. He was a big, powerful man, 
three inches taller than my husband, with a round, full face, brown 
eyes, a close-cropped beard and a slow, deliberate way of talking and 
not much one for a joke, which suited Tom, who wasn^t either* 

‘‘There’s rumours flying as thick as snow-flakes in Beesworthy,” 
said Micah* “Mercy Gollop was never known to tell about her secret 
aifairs to anybody* Took a pleasure in keeping the people guessing 
what $hc’d be up to next* I went into ^Fisherman’s Arms’ for a beer 
at noon to-day and John Forrester had heard the ne^vs and seemed 
excited about it for some reason.” 

“Because he’ll lose a tidy good customer,” I suggested. 

“No, Pete, he wasn’t cast down. The fact that she’d gone appeared 
to suit ham very well. But we shall soon know the truth without a 
doubt* I was up over putting the latchct of her gate to rights for her 
a bit ago, but she didn’t converse* Her raven was doing the talking, 
following her like a dog* A very fine bird, and knowing I’d take out 
my gun sometimes, she mentioned him and said he could always do 
with a rabbit* 'Yes/ I said* ‘Yes, Miss Gollop, I doubt not he can 
and I’ll remember him*’ She hoped I would*” 

Micah asked me if I meant to go to the funeral and I answered 
I should do so and take a trophy to put on the coffin. 

“It’s going to be elm, however,” I said. “Dave was quite clear 
about that.” 

“What became of your BanieveWer eggs for her birthday?” 
asked Tom* 

“MUly’s looking after them to-night, and the lobster too,” I told 
him* “Dave wants to sell it for a museum specimen, which 
Mr* Townley said was the way you ought to look at Miss Gollop.” 

We heard a day or two later that the dead couldn’t be slipped in 
with her family as she hoped and her grave was dug with the new¬ 
comers in ground down by the bottom hedge* There was a larger 
company at the burial than you m^ht have expected and I took it Tor 
a sign of grace* 

“It shows,” I said, “that she may have.done a kind act now and 
again and wakened ftiendly thoughts.” 
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But Dave kept up his unkind opinions of his aunt even aflcr she 
was in the earth, 

shows theFc*3 always plenty of folk can find time for amuse^ 
ments they need not pay to see,*' he answered, “They were only 
there to behold an out>size coffin,** 

■*‘And Blades will charge according no doubt,** said Linda, 
l*d stopped with them to see the gra^ve filled in, because the girls 
wanttd me to do so, and they were very grateful for the fine flowers 
rd taken. They had made a wreath of the white lilac from 
“Sunshine Lodge,** and Td got a lot of roses and pinks from home; 
and Mr, Towmey had sent a dashing cross of geraniums, but he was 
only in the church for the service and hurried away afterwards, 
There*s nothing in my experience looks more utterly miserable than 
a new-made grave and even Mllly and Linda shivered a bit when 
sexton had slapped up the mound and said that was all for the present. 
We placed the flowers on it and Linda spoke, 

“My first care is going to be to plant black pansy roots here,” she 
told me, “that being her favourite blossom.** 

There was a famous yew tree of age b^ond human memory hard 
by where they buried Miss GoUop and Milly commented on it. 

“That*3 the owfs yew,*' she said, “and the churchyard owl hollers 
there six nights out of seven. That was her favourite noise after her 
fiddle, so she'll have that too,** 

“And more music yet,** added David, “Sexton says the frogs 
harbour here a lot of a spring night. They come in scores from the 
water-table over the hedge and croak on the graves. There's com¬ 
plaints about it from the cottages round about, but none from under¬ 
ground,” 

He was glad the ceremony had passed off well, hut refused, once 
and for all, to join his sisters in the mourners* pew next Sunday* 
Mildted spoke of the service. 

“Hb reverence took it terrible fast,** she said, “might have gone 
a thought slower,** 

“He didji*t mbs any— that was to hb credit,** thoug^ht Linda, 
“and the folk were very nicely spoken after it was over. They ^dn't 
pretend anything and Mrs. M^ove hoped we*d be well repaid for 
all our faithful service,** 

“The people well understand what you*ve been to her, Linda,*' 
1 said, *'No woman ever had such nieces before,” 

It was agreed I should go in the afternoon with them and hear 
the dbpensatiom. They made a point of it because Mr. Townley 
had told them I was remembered. It rained at the funeral but not 
heavy enough to be troublesome and cleared off by noon, and at 
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three of the clock I met them again by the gate of “Sunshine Lodge^* 
and we went in together. It seemed creepy to know the old lady 
was spedj but none of them felt it so. The blinds had been drawn 
after the funeral started, but now Milly pulled them up and asked 
David whether they were going to have Lawyer Townlcy in the 
house-place, or the parlour. 

*Tn the parlour,” he said. “The man will expect it.” 

All old Mercy’s chiefeat treasures thronged in her parlour. She 
was a great one for going to sales when they hapj^cned within reach 
of her, and if any joanies or gim-cracks took her tancy, she'd bid for 
them and buy them cheap, because few cared to bid against her having 
a feeling they might bring down her wiath upon them if they did. 
Pictures and china and queer ornaments she’d gather and get pleasure 
from, like a magpie brightens its nest with any odds and ends he can 
gather up to put in it, 

“Smells mousey,” I said to Linda when we went into the room 
and she told me it always did, 

“Along of her passion for keeping the window shut, Pete,” she 
explained, “She’d often set a trap for a mouse in here on ‘Satan’s* 
account and never failed to catch one. They are his favourite 
delicacies,” 

“Light a spot of fire and open the window and get some air in the 
place,” ordered Dave, “This chamber and everything in it properly 
reeks of Aunt Mercy—everything to the beastly wall-paper,” 

The room, so crowded with the things she had bought and hung 
up and arranged round about, seem^ a proper curiosity shop. 
Shelves she’d got put up to carry her treasures and the mantelshdf 
was devoted entirely to blue, willow-pattern crockery, 

“As for the wall-paper, she took undying pride in it,” said Linda, 
“^is a pattern of bats hying across the moon—a most unusual design 
and she’d never seen the like in any other house but her own,” 

“Only a female with bats in the belfry would have hung it,** 
declared David. “That’s one thing that goes, I won’t have no 
dead hand stretched over me when 1 come in residence.” 

“She was most proud of her pictures, I think,” I told them* “She 
took me all round them and let me hear what she’d paid for them* 
She said pictures always went cheap at salc^—especially the melan¬ 
choly ones, which she preferred hers^.” 

Then ^Idrcd went over them, while Linda took off her hat and 
jacket and laid a fire. 

“That’s Admiral Nelson, dying in hb last hour of triumph on the 
Victor battleship; and that’s Napoleon being took off to hb island; 
and that*s Queen Victoria reading the Bible to a shepherd on hb 
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death-bed/* said Miliy, ‘^and this feaiiul affair is the execution of 
King Charles the First, just before he had his beautiful head axed off 
Awfulest thing ever done in England by all accounts," 

“He asked for it and he got it/* so David told us, being not much 
one for royalties at any time, 

“He was a nicer man than Oliver Cromwell, whether or no/* 
I said, remembering the history I*d picked up before my marriage; 
but David knew no history at all and didn’t argue about it 
“I shall sell all these pictures," he announced. 

“Not that grand st^ staring at us/* I advised. *'That was 
always her noblest picture, David. *The Monarch of the Glen,* ** 
“Yes/* said Dave, “It goes, Tm the monarch of this glen in 
future,** 

You couldn’t but laugh to picture David a monarch of anywhere, 
Linda asked for a match and then wanted something else, 

"I was wondering if you*d see your way to letting me have her 
family Bible, Dave,** she said, “Aunt Mercy would open it now and 
again-HUOt so much for the contentSj I*m afraid, as to look at the 
GoU™ iamily tree and trace out the branches/* 

“You can have it, Linda,*’ he promised, “You girls can have 
cve^thing i leave over that don*c meau money. 

His sister thanked him and said she*d write off Miss Gk>llop in the 
family tree, now she had fallen, 

“The fire won’t smoke to-day/* she foretold, “because the wind*s 
north." 

Then a thought struck her, 

" ‘Satan’s* hungry, I expect/* she said. “There’s half the rabbit 
left over that I gave lum yesterday. His cage ii in the shed, David, 
and you*d best to feed him. The cat*s gone.” 

“Townley’s due half-after-four, so I’ll smoke a pipe and poke 
round the grounds,** he answered, “t shall plant a few fruit trees 
next autumn where the flower-beds arc—plums most like—and I may 
set up a flag-post, because a flag looks well flying in a garden.** 
“There*s the raven calling now," said Milly, 

“Shall I make Mr, Townley a dish of tea ?** asked Linda, but 
Dave forbade it, 

“No/’ he answered, “Townley’s coining on business only. No 
need to distract hia mind with tea. As a matter of fact I took the 
tea-caddy to Mother Ford yesterday for my own drinking.** 

Then he marched off, 

“High-handed, ain’t he?** twittered Linda when his back was 
turned. 

“A bit above himself if you ask me," replied Milly, *T shouldn’t 
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favour living with him. Terrible untidy and none too dean in his 
habits.” 

^*Ifhe once gives up the shell-fish he'll sweeten ofF,*^explained Linda. 
“But I hope he*ll ^ on working. He's got no gifts away from fishing 
andj once ashore, he'll spend half his days pub-crawling. You know 
what that means, Milly, He’d shorten his life.” 

Milly did a rather shocking thing then. She was above herself 
also I thought, for the funeral had excited them all, and now slie laughed 
out loud to our surprise, 

“What's to laugh at ?’* asked Linda. 

“Just a comical idea," she said. “It don’t do to be too hopeful 
and weVe had our graveyard luck, but if Dave was to go first and we 
came into ^Sunshine Lodge’ after all—what a scream!” 

Linda joined in her laughter and I could see tliat both were 
working up into a high pitch of nerves; which they did do with a 
very startling result, for now they came across Miss Gollop's fiddle— 
dumb for ever. Linda picked it up where it was lying on the little 
sofa. 

“I fetched it in here yesterday and my fingers itched to smash 
it and my feet itched to tramp on it,” she said, 

“For two pins I would,” cried Mildred taking it from her and 
shaking it, as if she was shaking a living creature, by the throat. 
*'Devil—devil—but it won’t come over us no morel” 

“How would it be ? For revenge—for justice you might say ?— 
But no—we didn’t ought,” whisperod Linda. 

“Why not?” asked Milly gripping the instrument and her eyes 
flashing. “Who's the worse or the wiser? I'd love to! I want tol 
I will! I'm going to do it, Linda!” 

“Don’t you let your passions run free, MUly,” I urged her, but 
she wasn't in a temper to take warnings. 

“It ain't passion—it's righteous vengeance—payment for untold 
torments,” she hissed out and, to my amazement, her sister backed 
her up. 

“Naked justice—if you put it that way,” said Linda, scowling at 
the fiddle with an expression I had never seen before on her face. 
The strings twan^ under Milly's rough handling as if the poor 
fiddle was crying for mercy; but it didn’t get any, 

“Hark to the filthy thing! Look at it grinning in our faces as if 
it was alive! Would you, you beast ?“ shouted Milly, and crashed it 
down on the ground. Then she said she had broke its neck and they 
screamed with queer, horrid joy. It was a terrible thing to see them 
both out of hand together and on the edge of hysteria, as if some bad 
spirit had got in them. Such a sight I never saw before, I cried to 
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thfiin to be sane^ but it was too kte. The demented pair were 
outside control now and they stamped on the fiddle, wmch made 
what you might call dying squeals. 

“Justice—justice!” screamed Linda. "Conquer him—conquer 
him, MiUyl” 

“His perishing ytUk that was. There! He looks a pretty fool 
now, don’t he?'* cried Hilly, and the pair of ’em danced a sort of 
Red Indian war dance on the remains; and then Linda fetched the 
fiddle bow and snapped it across and danced on that^ too. 

"You’ll get your palpitations, you idiot!” I bawled at Mildred, 
but she was past hearing—panting with her exertions by now and 
laughing so shrilly as a neighing horse. 

"‘Matchwood—kindling yfood —fimshedl” she gasped. "That’s 
done me good!” 

“Me too—hateful wretch!” gasped Linda, and they tramped till 
the poor ruin hadn’t got a sound splinter left in its body. 

"Years of torture! Years of torture paid for at last,” guigled 
Milly; then she shut up and Linda came to her senses and marked 
the mess they’d made. Their rash deed lay all over the carpet—a 
fearful sight—and as they recovered, Milly sat down on an easy chair 
and spoke as soon as she could. 

“Gather him up and feed the fire with him,” she told her sister. 
“Better Dave don’t see it yet. Aunt Mercy said her fiddle never 
smoked. He’ll smoke all right now.” 

They shrieked with senseless laughter again and Linda collected 
the foagments and 'piled them on the fire. 

"True Gollops we are,” said Milly, “though she always told us we 
were not. That shows what we’re made of—the fighting sort!” 

She was still off her head and I felt it no use to be angry, nor chide 
her till the fit was over. But I mourned to think of such a wilful 
piece of work. 

“True Gollops—oh yes,” agreed Linda, who’d gone finm red to 
pale again and was wiping the perspiration off her face. "Only true 
Gollops '\touid have done it. Justice—plain justice. Pick up that 
bit over there, Pete.” 

“Aunt Mercy always swore that, when she was took, she’d come 
back by night and play on her fiddle,” said Mildred. 

“She won’t find it she do,” giggled Linda, and they botii cackled 
again. 

We’d made all decent and tidy five minutes later and presently, 
just before the lawyer was due, David came back lau^ng and pleased 
with, himself too. He saw they were both tolerable warn and the 
fire we had built bUzed bright. 
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be too checrlul^” he said» “Watch that fire* It*s half- 
way Tip the chinmcy*” ^ 

Then he laughed in a self-satisfied way and I asked him how the 
garden was, 

“What plums do you favour for planfing, Dave ?” I said. 

Then the thing he had been doing came out and we were too 
astonish^ to say a word for a minute* 

“rve started bv planting something ekCj Pete* I was laughing 
just now,” he said, “because Fve killed ‘Satan-* Yes—got my revenge 
at last.” 

Milly and Linda both stared at him, then both stared at one 
another and then, after a silence only broken by the crackle of the 
fiddlers remains, h^lly spoke* 

“Killed ‘SatanP Never, Dave’” 

“All over,*' he said* “Croaked his last croak. Ate his last 
labbit* Insulted me for the last time, Fve wrung his neck and buried 
him under the Brussels sprouts,” 

He laughed in triumph and showed his teeth, and Linda said, 
in a queer, awed sort of voice* “We understand that, don't we 
MiUy?” 

“True Cxollop that was,*^ answered hci' sbter* “Self-respect is 
everything*” 

“Right,” he agreed, “and Fve got it back at last* And if Fd met 
him, I*d have served ‘Arthur* the same* Vermin—that*s what they 
were*” 

“You needn't trouble for him,” explained Milly, “ ‘Arthur's* 
gone* When he found Aunt Mercy was off the map he settled down 
for good with Mrs. Butters and I*ve told her she can keep him*** 

David went on about the poor raven aa if he, was a hero to have 
slain it 

“I've tong had the wilt to finish that damned bird,** he said, “and 
only waited for the power,” 

1 had It on the tip of my tongue to tell him that he was a dirty, 
mean coward and Fd never spei to him agam; but then I felt a 
creepy feeling that hb feeble mind had worked like hb sisters*. They 
had edl been smouldering for years under fancied persecution and let 
a fiddle and a bird win hate that no reasoning creature would give to 
any but another reasoning creature* In a way I ^t frighttmed of 
th^ for a minute; but 1 kept shut and wished the lawyer would 
turn up. 

Then Mild^ mentioned him, 

“And don't you be too easy with Townley, David,” she said, 
“Remember he called Aunt Mercy a 'museum speduicn,' and- he 
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called Linda *my dear*’ We doii*t want no patronage from him 
You arc his employer now and see he don*t put on any frilb*” 

"Fear nothing as to that,” he answered. "rU learn him his 
position double quick if he doesn^t know it*” 

"His father was only a shop-keeper at Kingsbridge,” went on 
Milty* "He rose to be a lawyer, granted; but we go back a long 
sight further than he docs*” 

"Them as pay the piper call the tune,” answered David, and then 
we heard Mr. TowuIct's bicycle bell and David went to greet him* 
When he was out of the room, Milly spoke again* 

"Don^t say a word as to the fiddle if it enters iqto the conversation, 
either of you,” she said, and linda showed her spirit was changed over 
that ugly business, 

"Not me, Milly* I almost wish now we*d put a curb on and never 
done it,” she half whispered, "Now Tm cool, Tm sorry* We let 
our passions run too high,” 

But Milly was not sorry at all. 

such thing and don't be a fool,” she barked out—almost as 
Miss GoUop used to bark. 

And then her brother fetched in Mr* Townley* He’d put on his 
black for the iuneial, but changed into his twi^ fcnickerbo^ers 
again now* He carried a leather case for his papers and greeted us 
khidly, 

“Good afternoon, ladies,” he said* “All my sympathy. You 
stood up to your ordeal with great courage, I'm sure,” 

"Us Golijps can stand up to anything,” replied Milly—in a rather 
shaken voice all the same, because the sudden and cruel end of 
“Satan” had been a startler for both of them, 

"I saw you at church, Mr, Townley,” I said, 

“YeSi Pete. I attended the serviccj but had to hurry away after¬ 
wards and couldn’t go to the grave-side,” he explained, 

"Will you please to take this arm-chair by the fire,” suggested 
Linda; but he wouldn’t do that. 

“What a blaze for a June dayl” he said. "No, no, Til sit by the 
window,” 

Then Milty nearly let the cat out of the bag, but saved herself in 
time, 

“It was the old fid-” she began, then cleared her throat. 

“Some sticks I threw on to clean the stuffy air,* * she went on. **Thcre’s 
always a smell of toad-stools in this chamber—couldn’t tell you ft>r 
why,” 

Mr, Townlcy looked round at the curiosities. 

“Your aunt thought the world of hd: parlour,” he reminded them. 
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^‘Liked the house-place best to live in, but always delighted to show 
me round this room and point out her bargains. My I What a 

collection it is,” 

“It was her pleasure to swoop off to a sale and pick up something 
new—mostly junk,” said David; but the lawyer warned him* 

**Some of that old blue china on the mantelpiece may represent 
quite good money, Dave,” he pointed out. “People who understand 
will pay well if it's the thing. Don’t give them away*” 

David grinned at the suggestion, 

“Pm giving nothing away,” he replied, “Be just to yourself 
before you’re genqpus to other people," 

Mr, Townley looked at him as if he didn’t like him, 

“I sec,” was all he said, then changed the subject* 

“Fll sit here beside the window, Nice view and a glimpse of 
Start Point. Now then—here we are,” he began* Then he opened 
his case and fetched out a lot of papers, 

“Everything in her own hand. Satisfy yourselves as to that,” lie 
^id, then spread the documents on a little tabic he'd drawn to him, 
while the dollops went over to look at them, 

“That’s her writing—to call it writing,” admitted David. 

“Aunt Mercy’s scrawl sure enough, Mr, Townley," agreed Mildred, 
“A lavish caligrapliy, but perfectly legible and absolutely clear as 
to meaning and intention,” he told them, “You three, sole remaining 
relatives may regard yourselves as the deceased’s lawful residuary 
l^atecs with precisely similar claims upon the estate. But the fate 
of residuary legatees can be disappointing sometimes when there U no 
residuum*” 

They’d taken seats round him and now David jumped out of his 
as though he was shot, 

“No residuum! No residuum 1” he shouted, “What arc you 
talking about ?" 

“Lor, Mr, Townley!" said Mildred; then he reproved her brother, 
“Mend your manners, Gollop,” he ordered sternly, “and don’t 
bawl at me* 1 didn’t say there was no residuum, I merely told you 
that it can be disappointing when there is none. You arc faced with 
a residuum, but not with her total estate as you anticipated.” 

“And why not her total estate ?” asked David, who had got pretty 
edgey by now, 

“For the reason that she disposed of most of it during her life- 
tiinc." ^ 

David had risen and still kept his feet, 

“Mr, Townley,” he said, “before this hand TU take my oath she 
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tdd me she was worth five thousaixd pounds. She'd got that money 
stored up-** 

‘^When did she tdl you that ?** asked the lawyer, 

^'Years and years ago; and the money ought to have goodied a 
lot since th6n.*' 

“What she told you was probably true enough when she said so/* 
answered Mr. Townlcy, “but it is not true to-day, for a very sufikient 
reason, my fnend. Don’t be entirely downcast: Tin not suggesting 
)'ou*re forgotten and will not have something to be glad about; but 
nothing like thousands of pounds. There is no question of ^Sunshine 
Lodge’ either. You can check all I have to tell you and satisfy 
yourselves as to the truth* First the money* Ten years ago now— 
when she was seventy-four years old. Miss Gollop bought an annuity*” 

“What about us—her lawful heir and heiresses?” asked David, 
and the lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

“I must be frank,” he said* “When she mentioned you people- 
very seldom—it was with distaste* At any rate your existence did 
not deter her from purchasing an annuity for which she paid five 
thousand and five hundred pounds. At her advanced age that 
simplified life, saved her trouble, banished any further aiudety as to 
what to do with her money and left her plenty of income*” 

“Be that as it may," said David, “she couldn’t play no cricks with 
this house, and she couldn’t take it with her*” 

“She couldn*t blew the house and grounds, Mr* Townley,” 
suggested Linda* 

“She could, and she did, ray dear,” replied Townlcy in his fatherly 
way* 

“Blew the house and gToundsl** echoed Mildred* 

“In a manner of spea&ng, yes. That was a long time ago* She 
decided, at her age, she might just as well knock the full value qiat of 
her property. Tliat was her own expression* And she set about to 
do it in her own way.” 

“She might have left us to decide what wc wanted and what we 
didn't want,” sighed Linda* 

“She might, but you see yon don't enter Into her main plans,” 
explained Mr* Townley, “except in ooimection with other lives, for 
which she cared for more than for any of you. Granted her attitude 
may appear unseemly and unusual* Indeed I pointed that out; 
but she stuck to her intentions and they indirectly embraced you all. 
Everything is there for you to read, mark and dig^t.” 

lltey made no answer to this and he spoke again. 

‘Tfour aunt was what you call an Tndividualist,* and she gratified 
her own wishes without considering what others might think, or feel, 
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or have to say* When she built on that scullery and put a bathroom 
over it—^ ' 

Once more David let hU grooving indignation make him rise and 
he interrupted. 

**An aet of madness that was,” he growled out. “What did a 
woman eighty years old want a bathroom for ?” 

“And never took a bath more than once a month after all,” added 
Miliy; but 1 was glad to hear Linda stand up for the dead, 

“Old people don*t want a bath so often others,” she said. 
“TTieir nature don’t call for it,” 

Townley listened to them patiently and then went on. 

“Well, your aunt added to the value of her property and knew that 
some day, new-langled folk with a weakness for a bathroom might 
follow her. But the building pushed her for money, and so she 
raised a mortgage. George Forrester of the 'Fisherman’s Arms’ 
advanced five hundred pounds at five per cent, and got a safe security 

for the cash. Twenty-five pounds a year she had to pay him and-” 

Mr. Townley broke on and laughed his big laugh very heartily, 
“What’s funny ?” asked David. 

“We don’t see anything to call amusing, Mr. Townley,” backed 
up Milly. 

"Not so far,” added Linda. 

They were all rather shocked and so was I, because, of course, 
I could see by now things were running terrible contrary for them, 
“No, no—you wouldn’t,” he said; “though 1 did. Your aunt 
knew that for any honest purpose she could trust me; but she also 
knew that if she contemplated rascality, she could not, 1 made that 
clear long ago, after hearing some of her suggestions. But soon she 
began to hate paying Forrester interest on the mortgage—said it 
irked her to part to the man, she being his best customer most likely* 
So it occurred to her that she would raise another mortgagee on 
'Sunshine Lodge’ from parties who knew nothing about the exbting 
one. That would give her some more ready money. She didn’t need 
it in the least, but the idea took her fancy and she set to work behind 
my back and very nearly succeeded in committing a criminal offence. 
By a lucky accident, however, I got wind of her little game, nipped it 
in the bua and told her 1 would keep her out of jail as long as I could,” 
“She Tvas always a pirate at heart,” said Mildred. 

“An excellent description,” agreed Townley, “Well, the situation 
developed rather quickly and bwbre long she ceased to pay Forrester 
any money at all and was in his debt to the tune of a hundred pounds. 
So he came to me and announced that he was going to foreclose and 
put your aunt in the street, I tried to make her sec sense, but she 
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rcf^d. She^d' built up a mountain of mevancca agaiiwt the 
publican now and wasn’t going to be robbed of another penny and 
so on. Then, in her opportunist fashion and quite regardless of 
anything but her own convenience—remembering as you said just 
now* David, that she couldn^t take her house with her—she cut the 
knot herself in a fashion to satisfy Forrester* He a^eed readily 
enough to her suggestion and she signed an undertaking which he 
holds and of which you will find a copy among these papers*’' 

"What did she sign, please ?” asked David* 

"rh come back to ^at in a moment and explain exactly how the 
matter stands,” replied Mr* Tofwnley. "But now you want to know 
where you all come in* She hadn’t forgotten you*” 

“And we ain’t much likely to forget her, seemingly,” said Dave, 
who was sunk into a sort of glum stupor by now* 

Mildred clung in a dazed way to “Sunshine Lodge” still* 

“The house ain’t actually gone I hope^ Mr* Townley?” she 
asked] but he shook his head. 

“The house has emphatically gone I’m sorry to say: but there 
were things that Miss Golbp valued far more thap her house and 
I will take them in order as they concern you all,” 

By chance he caught my eye then. “We’ll take Pete first,” he 
said, “That’s quite simple and suraight-forward. Your aunt liked 
Mrs* Appleby as far as she could like anybody, and valued her friend¬ 
ship and attention, so she has set down that Pete is co receive a token 
of good will. She is to choose any one tiling in this room that she 
likes as a memento of Miss Mercy’s friendship*” 

He handed a little paper to me setting this out and David looked 
over it and then took it out of my hand. 

“Just one thing you would really value, to remember her by,” 
said Mr. Townley. 

I was all in a fluster by now with their attention drawn upon me, 
aod then David spoke and flustered me Still more. 

“Goods and chattels are mine, anyway,” he said, “so I must 
decide as to that, Pete. You might, out of your ignorance, fasten on 
something worth money.” 

"The direction is quite clear and choice absolutely free,” said 
Mr* Townley firmly* “Choice lies with Pete and you have no say 
in the matter at all* Let her look round now and whatever she 
likes and have done with it,” 

Then he turned to me, 

“Don’t be frightened of picking and choosing,” he said* “That’s 
what she wished you to do, and you can do It now, while I’m here,” 
"We wouldn’t stand in your way even if we could, Pete,” said 
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Mildred; “You take exactly what you want, my love* We share and 
share alike with David, seemingly, so there’s me and Linda on your 
side against anything he might oppose.’’ 

“That’s right,” agreed Linda* 

“There’s no question of opposition,” stated Mr* Townlcy, *‘and 
no question of the intrinsic value, since none of us know the value of 
anything; so go ahead, Pete.” 

I thought for a minute and ran my eye over the room* I wasn^t 
liking Dave any more than he was liking me now, but I couldn’t but 
be sorry for them all at the downfall of their hopes* Yet it so happened 
there w^as one thing I did like better than any other in Miss Gollop’s 
parlour and, as good chance willed, David had already spoken on 
that subject and said clearly the object was to be sold. So I deter¬ 
mined I’d tell them my choice, but not press it if any of them objected. 
I put in a light touch, too. 

“You said how you’d ordained to be monarch of this glen in future, 
Dave, and were going to sell most everything, including the pictures, 
sOj if agreeable to you and Linda and Milly, Td dearly like that 
one—that great stag* We are terrible short of pictures as you know, 
Linda, so, *f k isn’t asking too much. I’d like that.” , 

“By Landseer, Pete—the great artist who designed the lions in 
Trafalgar Square round Nelson’s monument,” said Mr* Townlcy, 
^*An excellent choice if you ask me, A nice engraving and not worth 
very much money either.” 

The others agreed and David acted at once. He went up to the 
picture, fetched it down off the nail where it hung, and spoke. 

‘^If there’s a bit of brown paper in the house I’ll wrap it up and 
you can take it right home,” he said* “And mark this: I only put in 
a remonstrance because I thought that, with no ill intent, you might 
fasten on a bit of blue china worth money. And as thinp took to 

have fatien out, I know you wouldn’t like to rob ua of the little 

coming our way.” 

“Not for the world, Dave,” I assured him* 

Then, while Linda went to fetch brown paper from her aunt’s 
hoard of it, which she knew, the laviryer looked at his watch and 

prepared to go on with the situation. 

He utter^ some preliminary words, but I didn’t heed them for my 
mind was full of a great thought* Tom wasn’t much one for pictures 
in a general way and well satisfied with coloured specimens the 
Christmas numbers which I nailed on our walls when 1 could get 
them; but I already longed to see his eyes when he first caught sight 
of “The Monarch of the Glen” hanging in our parlour* 



CHAPTER X 


In truths apart from my own good fortune, even my picture wag. 
ikded to quite a small thing before the crash that had yet to come—not 
for me, but the poor Gollops. They hadn^t heard yet of a quarter 
the misfortunes now brewing, when Mr. Townley showed how events 
were ^ing to turn out, 1 somedmea wished afterwards that I^d taken 
my picture and gone before their chiefest disasters fell upon them; 
and yet again, in more valiant moods, I felt glad, looking back, to 
think I had stood by them and heard all, 

“Now I am going to take you people in tum,** declared 
Mr. Townley, “and we will begin with you, David. Miss GoUop 
could easily have found others to respect her wishes because they carry 
generous payment for services nendraned after her death. So you must 
give her credit for letting you have first refusal.^’ 

But David properly hated ftie very name of his Aunt Mercy by now. 

“Then I bet there*s a catch in he answered. “What mattered 
to her after she was dead ?'* 

"No catch whatever. She offers you two hundred pounds, or 
what may amount to rather more, in return for the task su^ested. 
Had she known that she was going to die, there would probably have 
been no balance at the bank when the end came; but she did not 
know and was still looking ahead, as we all do. The balance is small 
for she lived up to her means always if not beyond them; but money 
is there. She invites you to support, tend, care and nourish her 
raven, *Satan,^ for the rest of his life, and there is one proviso. She 
didn’t trust you, I re^t to say, any more than she trusted anybody. 
The bird muat live his full span and die a natural death, to which a 
professional veterinary surgeon must testify. If there were any 
suspidon touching his end, or if he disappears leaving a suggestion of 
foul play, then you would get Into trouble, I warn you of that, and the 
funds cease. But, of course, you will be glad enough to undertake 
the task and earn the money.” 

TThe lawyer beamed on David, then perceived there nothing 
to beam about. A dreadful moment of dead silence tollowed and 
1 almost felt my heart stop. Then Milly spoke to her brother. 

“There! Now you’ve tom it, Dave!” she said in a solemn 
whiter, and Mr. Townley stared at David’s chap-fallen face and open 
mouth. 

“What’s wrong with that?” he asked. "You look somewhat 
blank, my man.” 
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*^BlaTik^ by Godl'* growled out Dave, “So would you look blank 
if you knew what I know.” ^ 

“And what do you know ? Nothingwrong with the raven I hope?” 

David jiist panted and stared before him—dumb for the minute; 
but Mildrm spoke. 

‘*There’s everything wrong with the raven, Mr, Townlcy,” she 
answered. “In fact you may go so far as to say there ain't no raven 
in question now at all," 

‘^No raven in question ? Where is he then ?" asked the lawyer, 
showing a bit of feeling in hia turn. '*Are you telling me he has 
flown away ?” 

“Far from it, HeUl never fly again,** replied Linda, and then 
David pulled himself together and confessed to what he had done. 

“He*s dead, I kill^ him with my own hands but half an hour 
ago,” he said, and Mr. Townley s blue eyes bulged out of his head to 
hear it, 

"Killed him! You killed that magnifleent, genial and happy 
hitdl What on earth did you want to do such a beastly thing as that 
for ?" he cKclaimed, 

“Because—because 1 hated it like hell, and every right to hate it ” 
answered David* “Because I*ve suffered for years under the insults 
and torments of that carrion fowl. Birds of a feather—she and 
him—and when, hy the mercy of her Maker, she was snuffed out, 
what better fit than to send him after her ?" 

Mr, Townley looked curiously at the speaker, 

“Q^oth the raven, 'never more,* ** he said, “Well, well!” 

Then Linda, who was always kind but not always very tactful, 
spoke to her brother, 

“First time 1 ever knew you to act In a hurry, Dave,** she said, 

“Oh, the foolishness!” sighed Mildred, 

“Foolbhness ain*t a crime, is it ?*^ asked Dave, and Mr, Townley 
answered him, 

“No, Everybody docs foolish things every day of thdr lives; 
but foolishness often exacts a stiffer penalty tlian crime. You may 
commit plenty of folly and break no law, Gcllop, but foolishness can 
punish without the aid of a judge or jury. To destroy that noble 
bird because you hated it was a piece of brutality, and to hate it at 
all worse than foolish—utterly idiotic. And now you've got to pay 
for your fun in hard cash, my lad.’* 

David sdll had his mind on the money, however, and wanned up 
again, 

“What about the two hundred pounds then ?*’ he asked, 

'‘The bird’s dead—the bargain’s off,” was all Mr, Townley replied. 
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Then Mildred looked At her brother and spoke a nasty thing. 

“Wouldn't Aunt Mercy laugh if she could see your face now, 
Dave,*' she said; but Linda was thinking more hopefully for him. 

“If he can*t have chat dollop of money, si$ter and me can perhaps/' 
she suggested. “Thenwe could see he gets a bit after all, Mr, Townley/* 

“I'm coming to you now, ladies/' he answered. “In your case 
you were to receive rather more than two hundred pounds for looking 
after 'Arthur' and taking care that the cat lives in comfort and as 
rcsp^tably as you can make him to the end of his life. The same 
proviso as before. No violent or mysterious fate must overtake him.” 

‘Two hundred pounds for watching over 'Arthur' I” said Mildred. 

"You'll hud it there in her own wnting." 

They didn't answer at once and Mr. Townley grew suspicious. 

**You haven't killed her cat ?” he asked. 

“He's got all his nine lives so far/* replied Linda, trying to be 
bright, “But weVe given 'Arthur* for a gift to Mrs, Mutters/* 

“We must get hnn back now instantcr/' declared MiJly. “To¬ 
night he'll have to come/' 

“He won't come," pointed out Linda, “You can't make a cat 
live where he doesn't want. He well knows we hate cats. They 
always know/* 

David burst out then. 

“That was her damned craft and cunning—to put jobs on us 
we'd hate/' he said. 

" 'Arthur* comes if IVe got to drag him/' went OH Milly. 

“Wc do our duty by that cat whether or no!’' 

Mr. Townley was reflecting on “Arthur/' 

“A fine, striped tabby of the old, big pattern/' he said. “Most 
amusing to see him and the raven marching along side by Side behind 
Miss dollop when she went round her garden/* 

The memory made him laugh again and angered David past 
bearing. 

“Yes—everythiT|^ seems darned funny to you—not so much to us/' 
he burst out; and it was then I had a strong feeling to slip away and 
leave 'em; but Linda seemed to guess what was in my mind. She 
was sitting by me and now she spoke. 

“Don't you go, Pete/' she begged. “See it through now you're 
here/ There can't be much more. 

So I consented to stay and very soon wc found there was a lot 
more and the worst of the storm yet to break. 

‘There sdD remains the residuum,” continued Mr. Townley, 
“and money is going to come to the family, though in your case. 
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David, you certainly doti^t deserve it* But wc will now return to the 
matter of the mortgage/’ ^ 

“Whai do that sign% now ?** asked David* 

"You’ll see in a minute* Your aunt possessed only one tiling of 
outstanding and undoubted value, and, in consideration of being 
allowed to stop at 'Sunshine Lodge’ for the rciuainder of her life 
without any further payments whatever, she bequeatitied this treasure 
to George Forrester, the innkeeper. An excellent bargain for George 
and he took my advice and agreed to it,” 

"‘Outstanding value’?” asl^d Mildred* "Wliat the mbdiiePa 
here of outstanding value to Forrester, Mr* Townicy ?” 

"Her violinj” he said, and the girls cried out together* 

“That awful thingl” exclaimed Mildred* 

"Never-never on your life, Mr. Townleyl” said Linda, trying to 
back her up* 

“Yea, indeed,” he answered quite seriously* "It was given to her 
before your days, or mine, by an old admirer* He taught her to play 
it and left it to her under his will.” 

"We know alt that,” David told him. 

“What you don’t know Pit tell you when you give me a chance 
to speak,” said the lawyer tartly, for it was dear he felt a good bit of 
dislike against Dave on account of “Satan.” 

“I understand nothing about fiddles,” he continued; “but there 
arc plenty of people who know all about them, and years ago, one of 

the summer visitors passing by this house heard Miss Gollop scraping 
away in the garden and came in and scraped acquaintance with her* 
He must have been a bold man to do that; but he was evidently a 
crafty man, too, for she listened to him and he interested her, I got 
the whole tale from her afterwards* He told her that he understood 
musical instruments and was in the trade* Then he praised her 
playing and begged to sec the fiddle and said It was quite a good one— 
just about what he wanted for a customer. To her amazement he 
offered her fifty pounds and said he was allowing friendship and 
holiday feeling to outrun business, but would give her so much*” 

“Fifty pounds for that old, ruinous thing!” gasped Milly* 

“Old, but by no means ruinous,*’ explained Mr* Townley* "Since 
then we have learned the fiddle is a fine Italian instrument from the 
best period* And when she told the visitor it was not for sale, being 

her comfort and support and the only pleasure left to her, the dealer 
doubled his offer and said Miss Gollop should have a hundred pounds*^’ 
“Where is he ? We must find that man,” said David, waking to 

a pitch of excitement again. 

“Wait a minute* Let me tdl the story in 0 (rder,” answered ’ 
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Townky* “Your aimc was nobody’s fooL She brought her own 
sharp wits to bear on the situation and guessed at once that if an 
unknown man would give one hundred pounds for her fiddle, it was 
probably 'worth a great deal more. She repeated that the instrument 
was not for sab and the dealer went to a hundred and fifty. But that 
ww enough for Miss GoUop. "1 kne^w now I'd got a ro^c to deal 
with/ she said when telling me tlic tale, I kt loose on the creatUrC 
and told him to go to hell out of my garden, else I'd call the police 
to him. He was a small, slimy little brute and if he hadn't gone, 
I'd have pitched him out myself/ ” 

Having laughed again for a moment, the lawyer went on. 

*‘But he bft Miss Gdlop with something to think about, because 
she had no idea her ltddle was worth more than a five-pound note at 
best." 

“No fiddle on earth could be worth that money,*’ ass^ted David; 
but he was wrong again* 

“On. the contrary, some fiddles are worth a great deal more," 
iimwered Mr. Townley. "I know that now, though I didn’t then, 
She heard from the stranger by letter when he*d gone home. He 

made one more offer and was prepared to pay two hundred pounds 
for it. But she only tore up the letter. Now she knew one thing: 

that her fiddle was doubtless worth more than two hundred pounds, 
so you see this opened posabilities, because a line Cremona violin by 
a master craftsman wiU fetch a thousand pounds. Well, she brought 
me her story and I happened to havc a great pCTSOnal flieild, U 

I^ndonw, who is an amateur violinist and a keen musician. I asked 

him to come down to me for a week-end and, most kindly, he came- 
1 took him to 9cc her and he tuned up carefully and played the fiddle 

as Miss Gollop had never heard it played before, For once I think 
she respected a fellow creature ! He told her frankly that it was on 

Instrument of Italian worknuanahip and very beautiful tone. He 
himself offered her two hundred aud fifty pOUHdS fOt it butj bclllg ^ 

honest man, warned her that it might well be worth considerably 

more* She was gratified and thanked him; but she wouldn't part 
with it. She only asked him if he'd be good enough to play it again 

before he went* ‘I always reckoned there vvES a tidy lot more m my 
fiddle than I could drag out of it,* she said, meaning music and not 
money. So he played again, urged her to be very careful of the fiddle 
asked for the fii^t refusal if ever she changed her mind and 

couldn’t get a better offer. Then time passed and ihe matter was 
forgotten until her dash with Forrester, when she told him Aat, if 
hc‘d leave her alone for evermore, never worry her for another penny 
and let her have a bottle of Jamaica rum once a week as long as she 
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lived, then he should have her fiddle as well as her house at her death. 
That^fl how it stands, and they were both satisfied because I guaranteed 
to George that the fiddle was worth at least two hundred and fifty 
pounds. Now he would have sold the violin to my friend, or to 
anybody who could bid higher.’^ 

'Xord. have mercy upon usl” wailed out Lixida uttering her 
dreadful thoughts aloud. She and Milly had both gone very pale, 

as well they might, and Vd felt myself to do the same. 

‘'What’s the matter now ?** asked Mr, Townley. “You haven^t 
killed the hdidlc, have you 

“Yes, we have,” said Mildred, confessing in a sort of strangled, 
whisper, “Yp, we have finished off the fiddle and the bow likewise. 
When you said the fire was blazing a bit ago, that wasn’t sticks: it 
was her fiddle, and we’ve burnt it to ashes.^’ 

There was a tragical silence with just a dying crackle from the 

grate. Then the lawyer woke into natural indignation again, though 

he Itept himadf in hand as he always could do. * 

"Burnt it! Destroyed property, possibly worth three or four 
hundred pounds! What a blood-thirsty crew you Gollops arc! 

What harm did that valuable fiddle ever do you ?” 

“Lots of harm—yes, it has. Lots and lota,” answered MiUy and 

her voice rose to a sque^ as she did so. We’ve suffered unnumbered 

tortures for years and years from it. For hours we’ve been called to 
sit and listen to her making noises on that fiddle like the cries of people 
in hdl fire> It’s aged ua^ it’s shortened our lives most like; and 

to-day we’ve turned on the thing and shattered it and danced OB it 

and smashed it to kindling wood and screamed with righteous joy to 
do justice on it and get a bit of our own back.” 

Now it was David^s turn and he didn’t keep himself in hand by 

any means. He foamed at the mouth and bawled at ’em and 

cinched his fists as though he was minded to serve them as they had 

served the fiddle* 

“You pair of blasted, brainless dolts!" he cried out; Mildred 

didn’t quail before him, though she had before Mr, Towm<iy, 

“You Can atop that row,” she said. “What did you do to the 

raven? DqbT you dare to talk that way to us^ David,” 

And linda. took her side as she always did. 

“You had yoiir revenge on her bird; so why for shouldn’t we take 
our revenge on her fiddle ?’’ she asked fearlessly and then turned to 

Mr, Towidcy, 

“You may not understand our feelings,** she went on, “but in a 
manner of speaking we felt we owed it to ourselves, didn’t Milly ?” 
“Yes, wc did," said her sister. “Owed it to our own dignity.*' 
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The Jawyer looked at them with a sort of rueful grin on his stem 
mouth, 

**The question's goiftg to be what you owe George Forrester, 
he said. "It was his hddle from the moment your aunt departed this 
life. You say you screamed and danced with joy—eh ? Wei!, now 
Pm afraid you have got something very different to scream and dance 
about.” 

*'Let ’em dance to prison-^pair of lunatics!” hissed out Dave* 

“The worm will turn—won’t it ?" asked Milly^ close on tears now. 
Mr, Townlcy didn’t answer this question, but showed a learned 
interest in thdr characters. 

"Very interesting Irom pathological and psychological points of 
view," he said, “Scientific people would explain it all to tiieir own 
satisfaction no doubt. But meantime there’s George Forrester. 
He’s going to be rather tienjchaut about this^ and who shall blame 
him?” 

Linda retreated from her usual support of Milly for once. 
“Somehow, at the back of my mind, even when my passions rose, 
I thought you might be going a step coo far,” she said, but her sister 
rebelled, 

"I won’t have none of that, LindaJ” she cHcd and stamped her 

foot on it. “You ran loose just as mad as 1 did. You triumphed just 
the same as me and spurred me on,” 

Linda succumbed at once. 

"So r did—so I did—God help mc—and I won’t deny it tO 

nobody ” she answered. “An evil spirit got in us all and lured us 
both—only too clear now it’s too late.” 

"Mad— stark mad^^nd youUl get it in the neck now—both of 

you,” promised oavid. He was tramping up and down, and 
Mr, Townlcy aaked him to go back to his chair and shut up, 

**You’re a queer race—you Gollops," he told them. “ ‘Primitive’ 
appears to be the word for you as well as youi* late auHt, To tskc 

wjtat you call vengeance against birds and fiddles! Are you devoid 
01reasoning Acuities whatever ?” 

Then David, calm to a certain extent agaiiii armed upon this. 

"Ra^ canics you for beyond reason, don’t it hc askedi **Alld 

there’s tunes when you hate things just as bad as you may hap to 
hate humans, if not worse.” 

Mr, Townley fell in with thb, 

"Thai’s true,” he admitted, “Only too true*” 

"More sham^to us of course,” sighed Linda. 

"More shame to ail of us^” agreed the lawyer. Then be fell 
silent a mmute; but soon he perked up, pulled himself together and 
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grumcd aod spoke a thing that sounded pretty indecent under the 
circumstances. But it showed the bent of his legal mind and his 
power to throw light on a dark place. 

^Hey—diddle—diddle—the cat and the fiddle*—also the 
raven!** said Mr, Townley, 

Milly ignored this ; in fact nobody took any notice and I smothered 
a doubtful smile, 

“We*re the residuum legatees whatever we*vc done,** said Milly> 
and so brought Mr. Townley back to realities as you may say. 

“You are,** he a^ecd; “but this imbecile piece of work is going 
to reduce your residual hopes pretty substantially I feat, because 
Forrester will have his pound of flesh of course,” 

Then Liifda showed that she had quite a good brain really, 

“You mean payment for his fiddle will swallow up all the money 
that was to come from ‘Satan* and ‘Arthur* ?** she asl^d, 

"Without much doubt,** he admitted, “For your aunt*s sake 1*11 
do what 1 can and break the news to George as gently as possible. 
It*s money, of course, not the violin, he wants.** 

Then he fell into silence again while fais professional mind was 
working. 

David filled the interval with a coarse opinion of his aunt, 

*'The old bitch wouldn’t care to what depths wc were sunk— 
curse herl” he growled out, but his sisters were still hoping fi>r some 
ray of comfort from the lawyer, 

“Wdl,” he said at last “We’ve all had an object lesson in the 

fbUy of fooJishnesa, and may It profit as. Vonr ancestors, from the 

many stories Miss Gollop told me, were a prickly people and hard in 
the graini but they never appear to have been foolish; that’s aomc^ 

thing new for a Gollop. Lie low for the present and keep qtiiet—dl 

of you* There should be a little left after the sale. I’ll adverdsa 
that and puAh it,” 

Then Linda asked for support in one direction. 

"George Forrester couldn’t lock us up, could he, Mr. Townley ?" 

She bcij^^ed to Imow, 

“T^at wouida’t help him,** answered the lawyer, like the 

late Miss Gollop— a stauncK realist, I’ll let you know what he’ll 

take and try to him in a good humour.** 

“You*ll keep him off me aad Milly, won’t you ?** implored Linda, 
**AvDid him— all of you/* he directed, ‘*and for heaven’s sake 
don*t destroy anything cUe. And look after that fire before you go. 
You mustn’t bum Forrester’s house as well as hi* fiddle,” 

“Td like nothing better than to bum down her house,” muttered 
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Dave, who was still amouJdermg himself for that matter; but Mill/ 

spoke the kst words before the gentleman left us. 

watch over the house, Mr* Townley* And thank you I’m 
sure for ah your sad news," she said* “Nobody could have told it 
kinder than what you have done,” 

“Thank your Aunt Mercy, my dear," he answered* “Many a 
hearty laugh she's given me and I shall miss her* Better stop here 

until after the sale. We shall meet again very soon, no doubt. 
Good-bye—good-by-e for the present." 

He went and Linda showed him out* Milly said good-b^c to 
him, but David did not* When wc had heard his bicycle belt tinkle 
him away and Linda came back^ her brother spoke* 

“'Many a hearty lau^h* he’s had—eh ? Qpeer what amuses 
some people* Well, there it is, you girls* We've been a pack of the 

damnedest fools God ever fashioned and it will go round the parish 
to-morrow." 

“But there’s nothing draws people closer like knowing they’ve all 
been foob. A most human thing, Dave,” said l*inda. 

"We’ve got each other, if we ain’t got anybody else,” added Milly. 

“And you^ve got me,” I said* “I’ll stick by you and it needn’t 
ffo round the parish at all* I won't say anything and I'm sure 
Mr* Townlcy won’t." 

“He thought there would be a residuum even yet,” so Milly 
reminded them* “It won’t lift us anywhere near where we hoped, but 
it might be money—perhaps even three figures*” 

^ “Wc can go on sinpng small as usual. We’re broke into that,” 

saidUnda. 

There dawned a feint ray of hope even in David* 

“If it ran to a hundred, my share would VOy near buV dC a ttCW 

boat, gills,” he told m. 

“Fd gladly give my pinch of money to help you to a safe boat," 
said Linda* “Ybu’rc the head of the family now*" 

“That’s im and I’ll do thc^^same,” promised Milly. "You can 

have my residuum, Dave,” 

“Blood’s thicker than water be it aa it will,*” I said. 

"Now you're taUdng sense;’ agreed the man, "and we'd best to 

practise sense in future.” 

*'Our passions was true to nature no doubt, but didn’t get us very 

far, did mey ?” pointed out Linda* **Wc*d best be doscr friends in 
iuture, if'til only ftiends in misfortune*” . 

Then she turned to me* 

*T beg you won’t divulge even to Tom what youVe seen and 
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heard this afternoon, Pete,’^ slie said, and I promised faithful I 
tt-ouldn’t; but David thought it didn*t matter. " 

*‘You can’t hide it and no use to try/* he told Linda, “Trust 
Forrester to blaze it over his bar to-morrow/* 

*‘We said we*d. be in the news,” mourned Linda, “and we wertr 
right for mace*” 

“Trust time," I prayed them. "It’s wonderful how soon happen¬ 
ings that bulk large for a minute are forgot” 

Then David made a terrible rash suggestion, 

“I*ve half a mind to go down to die ‘Fisherman’s Arms,’ thi» 

instant moment and put the case to George/* he said. 

“For Heaven*® love don't you go near Forrester,” implored Linda. 
“Leave him to !Mr. Xownley.” 

“And you with your score running higher thcr€ ever since 
Aunt Mercy di^, as you told us”—so Milly reminded him* ‘‘Best 
pay it up to the last penny before he hears this awful news; and then 
keep out of his sight.” 

Their brother agreed to this and Linda asked him to come home 

with them and drink some tea, which she felt to be wanting very 
badly, and David went with them soon after. 

“Not here though/* he said, “I never want to come in this houao 
again,” 

“It was the Gollop in us,” decided Mildred, still brooding on 
the past* Then she had a wrongful idea* 

“See here,you two,” she suggested. “How woulditbe ifwepoked 

round and picked up a few things before we hand the keys to 
Townley ?" 

"Not on your life, Mildred!” cried out her sister. “We’ve had 

Our lesson.” 

Then I offered to give them back my picture, 

“I don’t like to take it now,” 1 said, “YouVe all gone through a 

Wf unpleasant aiternoon and so have I too, being your friend, and. 

I won't take my picture if you think I should not.” 

But even David said I could hold on to the “Monarch of the Gleii,”^ 

50 then we started to go off, me with my gift from the dead and Linda 

earring the family Bible. 

“There niay be some surprises hid here yet,” said Milly goin? 

reluctantly; but Linda told her they had got surprises enough to last 

a life-time and David ordered us all away* 

“Come out of this damned den and give me some tea/’ he said* 
“We’d best to look forward now. You’ve been tolerable good sisters 
to me nnd it will serve to dmw u® closer together if you saw your way 
to helping with a new boat presently,” 
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When you take such a birdVcv^ yiew of your own life I am 
doing now you need to fix your mind on the high spots and overlook 

yean when you jogged along in the wind and the rain, or rested in 
the sunshine, without any masterful event to remember, good or bad. 
And after the adventure of the Gollop family, I don’t find myself to 
be quickened about anything particuiar till the next winter. Then 
two events happened to me one on top of the other, one being 
eKccedingly sad and the other propitious in the opinion of Tom and 
myself 

When the story of‘^Sunshine Lodge” came to be told and the dust 
sank down, Dave t^me out of it the best Of course there was no 

hiding the sad details in a place like Beesworthy and they made men 
and women laugh for a month of Sundays; but my friends weathered 

it. Milly and Linda were taken back at the laundry, where they had 

to run the gauntlet of a lot of fun at their expense, and Tom sold his 

old boat to David, bccaiise, thanks to Mr. Townfey, the Gk^Uopa cam« 

off with a bit more than a hundred pounds after all was over and 

George Forrester satisfied. Two hundred and fifty pounds was what 

he got instead of the fiddle and, of course, the house and grounds for 

his daughter. 

Now that she was gone, you heard all manner of views concerning 

old Mercy, but only one as I remember alvirays mentioned her with 

^lee and wort a laugh out of bia Enemories. And that was her 

lawyer—the best friend she ever had. I met him once and fell to 

talk, then minded what I was out for and declared I must be quick. 

Then he fell to laughter, 

*T told Misa Gollop I must be quick once,” he said, “and this was 

what she replied. ‘Be quick be damned!’ answered old Mercy. 

*We ain’t We to be quick: we’re here to be thorough, and who can 

be thorough if their one silly fool's thought ia to be quick ? All this 

quickness is ruining the people and wilJ ruin the country’*" 

But my husband’s father, Matthew Appleby, took no pleasure in 

Kis memory of the ancient woman. 

^*You don’t speak ill of the dead for choice,” he told U3 once, 

sitting with me and Tom, the day’s work done, “but truth wouldn’t 
hurt her now and the truth of that woman was ugly. When she heard 

3 good action reported of a neighbour, it was always her terrible 
habit to pin a l^d motive to it—a fearful aiRiction that. Vain 

people are mostly jealous too, because it irks them to hear another 
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good deed whatever. Goodness made her malignant and she never 
could bring herself to believe in It, That marie eoemies, but she was 
so built she better liked to make cnenues than friends/* 

Mr. Appleby was getting old himself now andj being cleverer than 
Tom and me, we found him difficult sometimes though wo loved him 
well. He had mostly given up his old activities and found his pleasure 

in readi^ and sometimes going out in the boat to help Tom draw the 
pots. And a curious thing, though neither of them knew it, his 
fathcris strong views were built into Tom and I*d often seen them 
working. My husband was a great observer of the Sabbath and would 
not have his boat touch water, or even let a pot lie under water, on the 
Seventh Day, He lost by that and when 1 told him that, so long as 
he wasn*t working himself, what did it signify, he answered that tO 

let ha pots be working in the sea while he was at church ashore would 

be hypocrisy and contrary to his ideas of religion. And my father- 
ia-Iaw greatly approved and held it much to Tom’a credit, 

Mr, Appleby was apt to get uncomfortable ideas out of his books 

and worry other people with them. He’d Mow his tho^hts down 

blind alleys and then ask all manner of questions to which nobody 
had any sort of answers—a tiresome habit. But it never troubled 

my owu either, who was Matthew’s life-long fnend. They’d chatter 

away by the hour, because father was slackmg off &om fam work 

himself little by litde and leaving Birch Hanger more and more to 
my eldest brother, Aaron; and OE a Sunday night, I remember WC 

all took sapper together at the £»m and the two old friends entered 

upon one of their famous arguments and puzzled over thing? which 
didn’t seem much to xnatter to anybody else. 

It happened his reverence, Mr. Tozer, had preached a fimeral 
sennon tint morning on a very pious old man well known to all. 

Andrew Gawaland he wa?—a femou? Christian in his day, who had 
rung tenor bell for scores of yestrs at church andj as Vicar'S WardCQj 

done much good work, 

curious thought got m my mind when I heard Tozer telling 

a.bout dear old Andy’s ■«rtuea,” began my fi^ther-in-Uw, "‘His wifc 

<ued in chiid-bed when she was nmetccn and he twcnty-two at the 
time, so she passed over as a girl and Gawsland on dll he was 

ninety-five. And if you subtract nineteen from ninety-five, you get 
the sum total of aeventy-rix. There you are then* Ivy Cawslaud 

wU be an angel of nineteen and Andy go to his reward seventy-dx 

yeara older. Yet, among the old man’s highest hopes, was the certainty 
they’d meet again and be all they were to each other when boy 
and girl* Bm how should that be, Moses?” he asked my father* 



<‘When Andy comes before her once more, he^U be ninety-five, and 

what’s the value of ninety-five to nineteen ■ 

"I*d ^y she must have pushed on too, angel or no angd,’* answered 

father* “Time canH stand still even in heaven, Matthew,” 

“My dear man, that’s just what it does dol” explained Mr, 
Appleby. “Time doesn't run in the world to come and the angels 

don't grow old, else the place would be chock-a-block with dodderers,” 
“Md no manying up there in any case,” I said, just to show 

I read my Bible with the best. 

But they didn’t heed me and father was thinking what to reply 

and Matthew waiting to see how he could get out of it, as he did' 

when he’d cornered him at a game of draughts. 

At last father spoke. 

“A nice question sure enoi^h,” he said. “How would it be to 
get a professional opinion from an expert ? Put it to hb reverence, 

Matthew,” 

'TVe done so,” answered Mr, Appleby, “Tozer’s too young to 

be an expert in any case, but he’s always ^t the same answer to my 

propositions. He doesn^t know a thing touching the hereafter— 

admits it quite frankly. He’s never one to hedge; I’ll say that for 

him, ‘With God all things arc possible,’ he always answers, ‘and it’s 

vain to draw the veil between us and the mysteries of heaven.’ That’s 

true, but it takes you nowhere.” 

“You look into things too curious. Dad,” said Tom, Thcx\ wc 

left them to it and went to talk to my mother who never entered into 

controversy on any subject. 

And that brings me to the next two gi^t things now rising up in 

the pattern of those faraway days. One concerned her, Susan 

Blanchard, my dear mother, and die other had to do with me. It 

\v^ now ahe began to go back in health, but months went by before 
she would own to it, oecause she hated to talk about herself and 

was only concerned, after father, with he children and grand* 

children. And now &ther found out that mother was short of healtli 

SO drove her into Dartmouth, because she wouldn’t see Dr, Meadows, 

He was the doctor of all of us, and the whole village for that matter; 

but she’d never seen him on her own account and didn’t want to 

begin doing so. So she went to Dartmouth and fether came home 

looking ten years older and mother resigned and peaceful as usual. 

She sank down the hill slowly and grew thinner and bard to feed. 
Her spirit never quailed for a moment and she did her work and 
plodded on, but fether told us she couldn’t recover and was beyond 
the salvation of doctoia now. So the cloud grew heavy and we all 
knew we were going to lose her, That was how it stood with mother. 



The other thii^ happened to me and while the future began to 

shut d<nvn on dear modier, it opened out in a very joyful manner for 
me, because I found myself with child. It is a great moment in any 

woman*s life to discover she is about to lend a hand with the next 
generation, or at any rate so it was in mine and I gave myself some 
airs about it and counted myself in the forefront of progress and 
worthy to be took more serious than heretofore* Tom WEU very 

pleased also and the folk very glad. I gave great del^ht to Linda 
GoUop by telling her abe should be a godmotber, because die was a 

most kumbfe womaji always and never more so than after the family 
mishap. For some reason my promise lightened her lot and showed, 
when anybody b what you might call down, how little will serve to 
hearten them. It pleased mother very much also wheu she heard 
1 was going to have a babe* 

“I doubt ru live to welcome it, Pete,’^ she said "but I’d dearly 
love to if God wills.” 

I reckoned the best course was not to hurt her by dwelling on 
that and went on talking as if I hadn*t heard* 

“Wc^ve thought a lot already about what name we shall call onr 

child, Mother,” I told her* “IF it*s a maid, then I am wishful for 
her to be named ^Su^an* after you, but Tom incUncs tO my name* 

He’s funny, He ^ys Tetronella’ sounds like a flower of some kind 
and it’s his favourite name anyway," 

^‘Qjuite right,” agreed my mother. “I was always addicted to it 
tnyscii; I got it off an old gravestone*” 

TheUj if the bsby should h^p to be ^ hoy, I wanted him to be 

called ‘Moses ^ after father; but Tom doesn^t feel drawn to that 
somehow* He reckons that *Mogcs' is too heavy a name for any 

new-born infant to carry. He proposed ‘Arthur,’ and I said that was 
Mercy GoUop’s cat’s name and I couldn’t fed I’d like it for our 

eldest* Tom is mostly against Bible names either, because if a child 
turns out a scoundrel-” 


**No child of a Blanchard and an Appleby will ever prove to he a 
scoundrel,” she said, "but I hope it may be a man child. I’ve always 

Kt good Store by Tom* He's honourable and straight and hard¬ 
working*” 

“All that,” I answered, “and I prop^ly laughed at him when be 
made the suggestion we might have a wickcd son*” 

So dme passed for mother and me, and presently it looked to be 

a race between ua whether she was going to pass on first, or live to 
see my baby. She grew to be a bed-hcr presently and we all knew she 

was near her end because it couldn't be hid any more. She had her 
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ftiends in to one by on6 and said **good-bye** to dicm in her quiets 

dimified fashion* Father held tip pretty well and Tom'a father, 
with bis queer ideas, said that it was the way of nature and be 

irauldn’t be surprised if my mother was to go the very same minute 

as my baby was to arrive. 

In truth mother went two months before my turn came aiid she 
dipped away as she had livedj without any stir or fuss* Just here 

one minute with seeing eyes and all her senses about her, but too 

weak to do anything but breathe, ai^ then gone, with one hand 
between father’s hands and the other m mine. At her funeral came 

Blanchards and Westaways and kin by marriage to both families^ 
a large gathering, let alone many friends and admirers of mother 
to pay her the last honour in their power* High summer it was and 
a mie day and a sit-down funeral feast at Bir^ Hanger a^rwards* 

A cnid olank she left behind her. Tom’s father as I remember 
saw a good deal of the widower after mother was gone and my father 
wouldn’t sec anybody but him and Mr. Townley for a long time, 

though a most sociable man as a rule. But there was that about 

Mr. Appleby and Mr. Townley to comfort him, each in his own. 

way. . Parson tried to; but father said he was coo young hs yet to 

understand a heart that had lost its partner after the cream of a 

lifedme with her. He said that Mr. Tozer was a good companion 

for the cheerful, sporting side of life, but not for a bereaved husband. 
So mother passed over and I remember how Matthew Appleby 

told one of his queer things while she continued to be father’s only 
subject of conversation* 

“Susan will always be like a beauteous fly in the amber of your 
memory, Moses,” he said, and my father held it to be a most romantic 

thought and often repeatwl it in future time. 

There was a ray of cheerfulness just then, for now, affer a year 

had passed and the Gollops were mostly forgot, Lmda had an idea 

to act a Stone on her aunt’s grave. Neither David nor her sister 

would subscribe a penny towai^ it, but she had a bi^er and mote 

forgiving heart than them* She went to old Marl, our graveatono 
cuttcTj and sounded him as to what the price of a simple monument, 

with name and <^te and no more, n^ht haply come to, and Mr. Marl 

told her he could furnish a he^stone two feet above ground and 
durable a hve-pound note* So Linda was fired to try to collect 

the money* 

“It ought to be in reach,” she said, “and IVe been thinking 

where 1 might make an approach, Pete* There ain’t many oSsr 
much hope, but I’ll give a pound out of my money, l>ave and Milly 

won’t pajft, needless to say.” 
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The Other thing happened to me and while the hittire began to 
shot down on dear mother, it opened out in a very joyful manner for 
me, because 1 found myself with child. It is a great moment in any 
woman’s life to discover she is about to lend a hand with the next 
generation, or at any rate so it was in mine and I gave myself some 
aih about it and counted myself in the forefront of progress and 
worthy to be took more serious than heretofore. Tom was very^ 
pleased also and the folk very glad. 1 gave great delight to Linda 
GoUop by telling her she should be a godmother, because she was a 
most humble woman always and never more so than after the family 
mishap. For some reason my promise lightened her Jot and showed, 
when anybody is what you might call down, how little will serve to 
hearten them. It pleased mother very much also when she heard 
1 was going to have a babe. 

doubt I'll live to welcome it, Pete,” she said *‘but Td dearly 
iovc to if God wills.” 

I reckoned the best course was not to hurt her by dwelling on 
that and went on talking as if I hadn’t heard. 

“We’ve thought a lot already about wJiat name we shall call our 
child, Mother,” I told her. “If it’s a maid, then I am wishfiil for 
her to be named *Susan* after you, but Tom inclines to my name. 
He’s funny. He says Tetronella* sounds like a flower of some kind 
and it’s his favourite name anyway.” 

“Quite right,” agreed my mother. “I was always addicted to it 
myself* I got it off an old gravestone.” 

'Then, if the baby should hap to be a boy, I wanted him to be 
called 'Moses’ after father; but Tom doesn’t feel drawn to that 
somehow. He reckons that *Moses’ is too heavy a name for any 
neiv-born infant to carry. He proposed ^Arthur,’ and I said that was 
Mercy Gollop’s cat’s name and I couldn’t feel I’d like it for our 
eldest. Tom is mostly against Bible names either* because if a child 
turns out a scoundrel—” 

But mother stopped me there. 

“No child of a Blanchard and an Appleby ivill ever prove to be a 
scoundrel,” she said, "but I hope it may be a man child. I’ve always 
set good store by Tom. He’s honourable and straight and hard* 
WDT^ng,” 

“All that,” I answered, “and 1 properly laughed at him when he 
made the suggestion we might have a wicked son.” 

So time passed for mother and me, and presently it looked to be 
a race between us \^ether she was going to pass on drst, or live to 
sec my baby. She grew to be a bed-lier presently and we al] knew she 
was near her end because it couldn’t be hid any more. She had her 
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friends in to tea one by one and said *'good-bye’^ to them in her qiiietj 
dignified fashion - Father held up pretty 'vveli and Tom's fiither* 
with his queer ideas, said that it was the way of nature and he 
wouldn’t be surprised if my mother was to go the very same minute 
as my baby was to arrive. 

In truth mother went two months before my turn came and she 
slipped away as she had lived, without any stir or fuss. Just here 
one minute with seeing eyes and all her senses about her, but too 
weak to do anything but breathe, and then gone, with one hand 
between father's hands and the other in mine. At her funeral came 
Blanchards and Westaways and kin by marriage to both families— 
a large gathering, let alone many friends and admirers of mother 
to pay her the last honour in their power. High summer it was and 
a fine day and a sit-down funeral feast at Birch Hanger afterwards. 
A cruel blank she left behind her. Tom’s father as I remember 
saw a good deal of the widower after mother was gone and my father 
wouldn’t see anybody but him and Mr. Townley for a long time, 
though a most sociable man as a rule. But there was that about 
Mr. Appleby and Mr. Townley to comfort him, each in his own 
way.. Person tried to; but father said he was too young ^ yet to 
understand a heart that had lost its partner after the cream of a 
lifetime with her. He said that Mr. Tozer was a good companion 
for the cheerful, sporting side of life, but not for a bereaved husband. 

So mother passed over and 1 remember how Matthew Appleby 
toid one of his queer things while she continued to be fathers only 
subject of conversation. 

“Susan will always be like a beauteous fiy in the amber of your 
memory, Moses,” he said, and my father held it to be a most romantic 
thought and often rcpcatid it in future time. 

There was a ray of cheerfulness just then, for now, after a year 
had passed and the Gollops were mosdy forgot, Linda had an idea 
to set a stone on her aunt's grave. Neither David nor her sister 
would subscribe a penny towards it, but she had a bigger and more 
forgiving heart tlm them. She went to old Marl, our gravestone 

cutter, and sounded him as to what the price of a simple monument, 
with name and date and no more, might haply come to, and Mr. Marl 
told her he could fiirobh a he^tone two feet above ground and 
durable for a five-pound note. So Linda was fired to try to collect 
the money. 

“It ought to be in reach,” she said, “and I’ve been thinking 
where I might make an approach, Pete. There ain’t many offer 
much hope, but TU give a pound out of my money. Dave and Milly 
won’t part, needless to say.” 
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“1*11 give a poujjd too,** I promised. “If it was only for ‘Th( 
Monarch of the Glen* Td do that mudi/* 

Linda fdt very pleased to hear this, 

"That only leaves three pounds to gather,** she said, aeH we ran 
over the likelies, and found there were but two, 

"John Forrester might, seeing the customer she was,** though] 
linda, "but 1 dursn*t a^ him,*^ 

“I will,*^ I promised, “He*s one for a joke and hfi*s long got over 
the past, rU try to squeeze a bit out of him,” 

"If anybody can, you will," agreed linda, "and there’s Mr, 
Townley, He*s the most hopeful of all, because, for some strange 
reason, he got more pleasure out of Aunt Mercy than anybody,” 

“You go to him then,** I advised, "You*re the one to tackle 
him,** 

We triumphed much quicker than we expected, for when he heard 
linda, Mr, Townley applauded the idea and gave two pounds, 
and 1 got Forr^cer laugMng and squeezed ten shillings out of him. 
That only left ten shillings more, so Linda and 1 made it up between 
us and Mr, Marl cut the stone and presently planted it, after he’d 
taken his usual longful time about the job, & set her name and 
her birthday and her deathday upon it and no more, and it looked 
rather an undersized little memorial for such a great big graven 
but there it was along with Linda’s black pansies, though they never 
took very kindly to the churchyard earth. Nettles fovoured it more 
than any other herb, and folk agreed they were the properest covering 
for Mbs GoUopn 

Then, the next early autumn, my time came and it proved a 
parlous had time, A most severe trial overtook me nOw and for once 
there didn’t look to be any ftmuy side to it either. In truth I fell 
cruel m and had my first dose of bitter pain to begin with, I heard 
a lot more details afterwards than at the time, but nature went 
contrary and it looked pretty much to Dr, Meadows that he wasn't 
going to save us both, so the babe would have to go. Because^ when 
It comes to be a toss up between mother and child, the doctor mostly 
puts the mother first whatever the husband may fed about it, and 
in my case, long for a child though he did, Tom wouldn't have taken 
any mting joy of a little one that had started iifo by slaying me. He 
went through a great deal of anxiety, there’s no doubt, aim thanked 
the Lord when it was all over and I stood out of danger again and the 
child still alive, Wc were both able to breathe once more for a day 
or two; then things turned ugly for the poor baby and Tom’s father 
went hot*foot fi)r Parson Tozer one morning when my nurse warned 
us he should be baptised, A boy had arrived after all, and Mr, Tozer 
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did the needful. My baby was christened out of a soap-4ish, which 
met his reverence's requirements, and the down on his little scalp 
being flame red, we called him Rufus. Dr. \!leadows fought for him 
valiant enough for ten days and it was up and down and a time of 
great suspense, because now he offered to live and then hcM hover 
till you couldn't feel sure whether he was alive or gone. Then, lying 
beside mcj after a bad day, towards evening time and Tom not back 
off the water, Rufus finished. I heard him give a little sigh and 
cuddled him so as he might feel my arm round him and bent to kiss 
his funny little face and found he was dead. Td long known in my 
inner being he wasn^t going to Kve, for I expect a mother always 
knows better than anybody else, so it didn't come as a painful shock 
to me, and when nurse returned and said I was right, my thoughts 
turned on Tom, because he'd always held to the contrary and believed 
Rufus would pull through* 

“Don't you fret, my dear,’’ said Mrs- Manlove, who was watching 
over me. “He’s passed on, but please God, there's plenty more where 
he came from.'' 

She meant well and took the baby out of my sight and I was 
thinking upon him and wondering where he might be neighbouring 
now and hoping in my mother’s hands by good chance, when Tom 
came home. He was always cheerful in my company and k heavy 
weight had rolled off him when I turned the comer into safety. 

“How goes it, Pete ?" he asked, coming to my bed and peering 
ibr the baby. 

“It's gone,'’ I said. “Rufus is dead* Tm cruel sorry to tell you, 
my bless^. Went just after tea-time. Just faded out like a withered 
rose.** 

Poor Toral I never saw a man's fece fall so sudden. Properly 
flattened out he was, because of his undying hope that we were going 
to rear Rufus. I*d got over the hope^l stage myself days sooner, 
so it didn’t floor me like it did him; but I knew that even I could do 
nothing to comfort him for the minute. 

“Rufus gonel” he said. “Oh, Pete, Pm sorry for you, my dear 
woman.” 

“Not half so sorry as I am for you, Tommy,'* I answered him. 
“I knew he wasn’t going to make good, poor lamb, but you always 
counted on it he would.” 

“I pictured his little feet on the ground and wondered wJiat his 
voice was going to sound like," said Tom, showing how his thoughts 
had run ahead same as mine had. And when Tom's father heard this 
sad news, he knit it into one of his curious reflections, I remember, 

D 
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and after he had strove to say the word in season and oomibrt the pa 
of us, he went on in this Wiioiu 

“The death of a babe shows the vanity of thinking overmuc 
upon th|^ vagaries of our future life,** he said, “for hereS Rufus, not 
fortnight olt^ yet, where he is now, he knows more about the happ 
]and and the plans of eternity than the wisest man on earth. A iesso 
looked at the right way, that is.’* 

Our baby was buried and Tom and his father and my famil 
went to his funeral; and Linda and Mildred also went; but docto 
woiddn*t Jet me rise.up yet, so 1 couldn’t go, though Tom told me al 
about it. 

A few wedis later, in the joy of being well again, I took som 
flowers there, and such was the abounding blessing of a body a] 
right once more that my mind couldn’t but share in the comfort p 
returned health. I dropped a tear on my baby's little moIe-hiU o 
a grave and put roses on it and then, so mighty queer is the art somi 
of us have to see fun under the most miserable outlook, that a thinj 
made me smile even there! It was a difference that another migh 
not have marked-—lost of all a robbed mother. But, over against tht 

{ )Iot where Rufus lay, there towered up the great sepulchre of tht 
ords of the manor—a lofty pile of moss-eaten stone and a huge vauli 
down beneath swarming with bygone quality and all locked awa) 
belhnd iron gates. *Twas the contrast between their burying plact 
and Che wee pightel where my Ruftis was hid that somehow brought 
a smile to my silly faccj though it was gone in a moment and I felt 
enough shame to be glad none had seen it. 

Everybody said soothing words about our great loss, though 
unaware of the truth touching my failure. Only ourselves and our 
families knew that. Dr. Meadows had told me and, once again, it 
was far worse of a facer for my dear Tom than for me, because 
doctor’s bad news concerned the mture and he had let me understand 
I could never bear another child. Some said the fault was his and he 
had got past his work, while others &ared it must be Rufus had done 
the misdiief, and I well remember feeling a bit savage and asking 
Dr. Meadows a silly question when he told me. 

“Why do God want to bully a harmless woman like that ? What 
have I done to 1^ served so bitter cruel ?” I said, and it was the 
only time in my memory ever I spoke a harsh word against my Maker; 
h\Ll not so much for myself as for Tom. He had set his heart upon 
offspring and Mrs. Manlove was quite wrong when she told me 
in her hopeful way there were plenty more where Rufiis came from. 
My husband took it like the man he was and both he and his father 
bowed to the, will of God, while I called home scores of cases wliere 
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children had proved a frightful failure, or else gone soldiering and got 
shot, or seafaring and got drowned, or broto their mothera’ hearts 
in some other way, whkh comforted me in a left-handed fashion* 

It was round a^ut the time of the Boer War when I lost my 
mother and my child* Md once, sitting with my father at Birch 
Hanger and comforting him as best I might, he branched off from 
our woes and cast an eye over the fighting in South Afi-ica. Three 
young men had joined up from Beesworthy and were serving, but 
other’s heart never was in the war, because he didn’t hold with it, 
and Tom told me they said in the village that both my father and 
his were what were called ^'Little Englanders**’ Parson Tozer on the 
contrary was, I suppose, a big Englander, because he prayed for a 
^British victory in church and held a thanksgiving service when we 
won* Tom was like me: he knew nothing about politics and cared 
less; but our fathers were of the Liberal persuasion and both very 
thankful when the war ended and very glad the terms were favourable 
to the enemy. 

After father had aired liis opinions about the Boer War that 
night, he returned to mother and Rufus again, because he*d got to 
companion them in his mind now and took comfort in the thought 
they were together* 

“She’d always longed up to the end in her quiet way that she’d 
be spared to see your child bom, Pete,** he said* “And now I like 
to fancy she herself is training the Uttle boy instead of you* Such 
things are mysteries no doubt. * 

“Nobody knew better how to bring up children than mother,” I 
said* 


CHAPTER XII 

1 MARKED lasting changes in my father after mother died and 
Matthew Appleby marked them also* 

“Her steadfastness,” he told me, “acted like a sheet-anchor on 
your fathcr^s mind, and now he’s apt to drift sL bit and lacks the old 
steadfastness. It b as if he had deluded on a tonic for his support 
and, now the tonic is withheld, he fails of his former resolution*" 

1 knew what he meant well enough, because only a few days 
before I had listened to father and Mr* Townley chatting together 
on a, Sunday evening, when Tom and I and the lawyer all took 
supper at Birch Hanger. For father liked us to drop in and, about 
now, I think he found Simon Townley more in tune with his bent 
of mind than Matthew Appleby* That evening he sr^rted under a 
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reverse, and lie didn^t take his reverses now as he used to do wit 
mother to temper them. Dear fethcr had just lost an old mare h 
had ridden for nearly twenty years, and he talked rather wildly abou 
her to Mr, Townley. Tom had gone out on the fejm with my brothci 
Aaron, and we three sat together with my sister Phyllis. Then fathe 
fipeke of the mare as if he was defending her memory, though noni 
had said a word against her. 

"You see it all round,” he said, "the itch to run down character 
That horse for example: there was a horse with opinions of her owr 
and didn’t always firm herself seeing eye to eye with anybody but me 
And why not ? But, just because she showed character to have hei 
own way now and again, what must they call it ? Vice I IVe heard 
the word used against her—'a vicious brute,’ a fool once said—a mar 
not half as intelligent as she was, only she hadn't the power to pu( 
her ideas before him." 

"Same with fellow-crcatures. Father,” said Phyllis, “If some 
people rise up and tell us we’ic mistook, we alwap think they must 
have a screw loose." 

“We should give and take/’ declared the lawyer. “A man needn’t 
he a pig-headed fool because he thinks we are making a mistake/’ 

“A beast’s instinct is more truatable most times than a xnan’s 
reason/’ said father. "Your eyes get opened when you come to my 
years; then you see that we axe a poor species taken as a whole and 
mostly our goodness and our badness of no account at all Just 
dust before the broom of time—that*s all we are—and little more use 
than any other dustl" 

Fathi^ lighted his pipe then and put on his ferocious look and 
Btared at Mr, Townley through the smoke. 

“Come, come, Mosea/’ answered the lawyer. “This will never do.” 

"Why won’t it do ?” asked father. "Tell me that. Who would 
choose to be a man or woman, or come into the world at all for that 
matter?" 

“And yet somehow we never want to go out of it, once we have 
come in, Father,” I said. 

"Be quiet, Pete," he ordered. "We didn’t want to co^ and we 
don’t know why we came, or why we mostly mar everything we put 
our silly hands to. It’s borne in upon me, worse and worse every year 
I live, that we’re poor things/’ 

Losing his mare had made father lose Kis balance also. 

“Be it as it will/’ 1 said, “we’re the best things we know and the 
pride of the universe. Dad. There’s nothing better this side of heaven, 
anyway, and you ought not to run us down—a good Christian like 
you ’’ 
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Mr* Townlcy also stood up for the human race* 

**That*s right, Pete,” he said, “WeVc the biggest noise in the 
only world we know, and so ought to take ourselves seriously,” 

“We may be the biggest noise," declared lather ■ “but we are also 
the ugliest noise In my opinion.” 

Phyllis caUned him down and reminded him of the fine folk he 
had known and the good ones still going strong, 

**You must not lose faith in your brother manj Moses,” begged 
Townley, “else he’ll lose faith in you,” 

“You mind that. Father,” I added, “you can’t start blotting 
your own copybook at your time of life." 

“Faith moves mountains, 1*11 grant that,” said fatlier, “and l*ve 
proved it to my own satis&ction; but I find it a lot harder to put 
faith in my fellow-creatures than what I used to doi though 1 deny, 
here and now, that iver I took a single step to make them lose faith 
in me,” 

We left it at that and, seeing him satisfied with himself, if none 
else, Mr, Townley began to praise, not the high and mighty ones, 
but the meek and humble—ourselves in fact* He always liked working¬ 
men and women for choice and had a very high opinion of the labour^ 
ing classes. He held himself one of us for that matter and alwa^ 
said it was quite an accident he had come to the black-coated work of a 
lawyer. So now, to stem father’s harsh words against humans in 
general, he pulled a piece of paper from his pocket-book and read 
it out to us. 

"Good and bad in every class, Moses, but take this to your comfort,” 
he said, “Your class and my class stands high in the esteem of the 
\vorld at large and wiser men than we are have praised us hundreds 
of years ago, my friend, I came upon these words long ago and often 
cite them when I hear labour slighted by town folk* A sage called 
Cato 'wrote this about us long centuries ago* Which shows that the 
folk of the land were noted for their quality even in his days,” 

Then he read out these words to father, and 1 copied them down 
for Tom, 

“ 'An aCTicultural population produces the bravest men, the most 
valiant soldiers and a class of citizens the least given of idl to evil 
designs** That’s the opinion of a great thinker, Moses, and worth 
remembering, because as true to-day as when it was written,** said 
Mr, Townley; and father granted that town people were a lot more 
given to evil designs than farm labourers as a rule* 

"WeVe got bigger hearts for each other than what they have,'* 
he said. “And another thing IVe noticed: we arc more generous 
to each other than the middle classes. The middles and uppers are 
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too rich mostly to be generous. They can’t afford to be; but my 
dear wife told me once that she’d known the very poorest still willing 
to help them with no money at all.'’ 

“And who more generous than Mother ?” asked Phyllis. 

This talk put out fether in good temper, as he always showed 
himself when the conversation turned to mother. But he was never 
the same after she had gone. You felt he didn’t care overmuch 
to go on living afterwards, Indeed, Matthew Appleby always said 
that father’s own days were shortened by ten years when his wife 
went and that, with her alive, he might have carried on to eighty 
or more, instead of stopping as he did at seventy-one. 

Life drifted along with us all bringing nothing to name, but 
establishing facts here and there. For example it looked dear that 
my husband’s hope and ambitions were not going to be fulfilled. 
When we first met, he'd always counted on being an employer some 
day and owning boats—big trawlers in the Brixham fishing fleet 
perhaps; but, as time went on, his ambitions petered out and he grew 
content and never showed disappointment. He made a tidy good 
living and worked hard and steady to do so; but his dreams in youth 
didn’t haunt him as he went along through his thirties, saved money 
in a small way and found his happiness in his home alorw with me. 
He wasn't one who showed his true self at first sight and, ifyou didn’t 
know him, you might have thought him rather a glum build of man. 
His turn of mind, like his father’s, was serious. He never was a 
laugher and, just because he wasn’t, he’d often make me laugh. 
He worked on me for great good, however, and made me more apt 
than I was by nature to take serious subjects in a serious way. I 
loved him heart and soul and not once in all our united life did a cloud 
blow up between us, or hard words pass, I knew him so well and was 
always quick to admire hia hidden goodness, A most steadfast man 
with very high opinions of his native land, Uke Simon Townley, and 
proud of being an Englishman and ever thankjful that he hadnY been 
horn of any other breed. 

He was mighty sorry when Qpeen Victoria passed away, I re¬ 
member, and took it a lot to heart. He’d just bought a dog and I 
set store upon the dog, because It made him a good companion 
on the water and lightened his mind ashore, A bright and adventuring 
young dog is apt to do that for the most serious people. But the 
death of our old Qjicen cast him down, for he said we were little likely 
to have such another monarch in our lifetime, not knowing, of course, 
what ^ popular and well-loved sovereign the new one was going to be. 
But he Mghly approved of King Edward, because that King happened 
to be a sportsman among his other gifts and dearly loved (he sea. 
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There was a Beesworthy man, Braddock by name, who served in the 
yacht, being greatly skilled in yacht^racing and well worthy 
a pi^e upon her; and Braddock had seen and been spoken to by 
HiS Majesty, so when he came home after the season had ended, he 
would often drop in and tell about his work on die BHtannia which 
interested Tom. 

The dog gained on him, too, aa dogs will, and from being indifferent 
towards the creature, I marked how, little by litde, it won ground 
and ended by conquering Tom and taking its place in hb schenie of 
life. He was a wire-haired fox-terrier of a breed that*s gone out of 
fashion now, and the creature had what Tom lacked, because it , 
could sec a joke and would joke himself in hb dog^ way and make me 
laugh. He loved for me to laugh and had a particular bark now and 
again, which was hb own way of laughing* The bitter thing with pets 
is that they grow up so much quicker than we do and slip ftom 
childhood into middle age and pass on to old age and make an end 
just after our heartstrings are tangled round them. So they leave a 
blank crying to be filled and, though we feei for a bit that nothing 
can ever fill it, for most pet lovers a time comes when some small 
creature on four kgs drifts along and creeps into their friendship 
aud starts them all over again* 

There now happened the sad affair of Tom's great friend, Micah 
Widecombe, the blacksmith, which we took to heart on his account, 
because he was a close companion of ours and we both set high store 
upon him. Mlcah, after hb setback in love, finally married a promising 
sort of woman; but he had poor speed with her—through no fault 
on her side exactly and cerl^inly through none on hb. But they 
looked on life from a different point of view and fell apart rather soon, 
Micah was such another as Tom—a solid, trustworthy man with a 
high sense of plaiu-dealing but none of humour, and his wife respected 
him and couIdn^t fail to see hb virtues were much: better than lesser 
qualities, that might have made him pleasanter to Uve with, but not 
so safe. She'd married him for security, and she got it; but when her 
security was all right, then, as we all do, once we are properly secure, 
she began to look round and want something more. And there was 
that in her nature which presently tended to make even security itself 
rather dull. In fact Jane Widecombe found life to drag after two 
years with Micah. And, just when she made.thb discovery, an 
unmarried man came to work at the smithy after her husband's 
old hand retired. Samuel Peace, the new man was called—but 
he didn't live up to his naiue-^ot on Beesworthy. Very good- 
looking with not such a thoughtful, brainy face as hb master; 
but he had Just what Micah lacked^-a jovial cast of countenance and 
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An appetite for a holiday and love of fun. A good smith and a clever 
man, which Mkah always allowed, and he was wdl pleased that 
Sam Peace's merry outlook on life should wake up Jane a bit and 
make her a thou^C more cheerful. Nobody saw any daiu^r in 
Samuel and he never woke a spark of jealousy, or a pang of ^r in 
Micah; yet, out of sight and hid with uncommon craft on both sides^ 
as everybody agreed after, those two had run together, like two arms 
of a river at waters' meet. There's no doubt nature had fashioned 
them for each other and Sam Peace must have fallen in love with 
Jane ftom the first time he met her; \^le, on her side, there was that 
in him to attract Jane most furious ftom the hist. In ^t mighty 
soon she felt that to live with Sam would be better than all the security 
in the world along with Micah. They wasted no time about it either 
and, in the upshot, that happened to prove how nature will sometimes 
triumph where virtue fails, and bring happiness and contentment 
while the narrow path furnishes nodiing but growing misery for 
those who tread it. Even I, knowing Jane so well by now, never 
had an inkling of what was afoot till it happened, and more did Tom, 
and least of all poor Widecombe himself. Out of the blue it came and 
on an Easter Bank Holiday, when Samuel had taken Jane to the revel 
at Dartmouth and spared Micah the trouble of attending to his 
wife's amusement] and won her husband's gratitude for so doing. 
But they didn^t come back to Beesworthy. Instead they sent a 
telegram feom Plymouth so as Micah should feel no uneasiness, and 
told him he would hear from them in the morning. Which he did, 
for next da^ there came two letters in one envelope, because Jane had 
written a nice note as well as the young man. 

Most kindly, wcH-thou^t-out letters they were, and Micah brought 
both to Tom and me and begged that we would read^them. I forget 
how they went now, but they had taken a lot of trouble over them 
and both sinners felt very anxious for Micah’s wounded feelings and 
moat hopeful that, even if he couldn't exactly see eye to eye with them, 
he'd feel dbposed to let them have their own way and take the necdtol 
steps for a bill of divorcement at his early convenience. Sam begged 
^ his old master to be under no disturbance about Janets future prospects, 
while Jane explained that Sam was the one man in the world capable 
of making her a happy and contented person and getting the best out 
of her, which she always felt Micah had felled to do. Such things will 
happen, of course, and generally don't turn nut very well, but both 
seiuned to think the future was a certainty. Unknown to Micah, his 
man had already got a good job at Plymouth and he fttmished 
particulars. It was a tidy big firm had taken him on and he was 
going to get better money than at Beesworthy, But the most curious 
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thing of all about this sad affair, in my opinion, was the way the 
hereavod.huflbaiwi stood up to it and I coul^hi’t'hclp admiring how 
Micah kept his nerve and his temper. He seemed much more 
surprised man angered. You might almost say he forgot to be angry 
for sheer puzzlement to know why Jane had gone to such lengths I 
always fancied I suited her very well,*^ he said to Tom, “We 
didn’t show no visible affection to the outer eye, like you and Pete do, 
but we never fell out behind the scenes, or had what you might call 
words. She always satisfied my simple requirements and I thought 
I satisfied hers. And I felt pleased to see that Peace had the touch to 
cheer her up and make her laugh sometimes, that being the thing I 
lacked much power to do. But such an action as this is quite beyond 
my understanding, because I always diought I had the brain and 
saw deeper into real life than Samuel, or Jane either; but all the 
time they were the deep ones!” 

. ^*So deep,” answered Tom, “that they hoodwinked you and the 
parish. No doubt it wasn’t too difficult to throw dust in your eyes, 
Micah; whereas to hoodwink the parish is what you might call a 
masterpiece of wickedness.” 

Wc sympathised with him a great deal, but the ruling emotion 
of hb nund continued to be wonder. Not a spark of rage, nor yet 
any a[)pcaTancc of confusion* The funny thing to me—for fun would 
break in though I hid it—was that Tom showed more anger and got 
hotter than Im friend. In &ct I seldom saw my husband so put 
about* There was a laugh in that for me, but I only laughed inside 
of OOUTTC, 

Micah continued perfectly calm* He granted the letters showed 
nice feeling up to a point, and he gave it as his opinion that Jane 
wouldn*t dishonour his name by living in sin before he divorced her. 
But then Tom pointed out he couldn’t divorce her at all unless she 
Jived in sin, because, in those days, the law wouldn’t have stood lor any 
decent arrangement; and Micah answered that if that was the case, 
he much regretted it* 

1 advised him to see Mr, Townley as soon as possible and he said 
that, after he’d shod one of my father’s cart-horses, he would do so* 

And I left them then, because I had to laugh, or die and, after 
the wonderful man was gone, Tom declared a bit of vexation with 
Micah and reckoned that he should have shown a ddy lot more 
indignation* 

“rd never have thought a religious man like him would have 
took this lying down,” he said; and that set me gi^ng to his face, 
because, if your wife runs away with another man, now else can you 
take it in a civilised country ? 
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''Unless Micah ordained to kill Peace, which is thing he 

would do, not being the murderous sort,” 1 said, "then here's nothing 
left for hiih except divorcement,” 

"If he was a man, he’d go to Plymouth and fcce *cm and drag her 
back and le^ her righteousness,” he told me. The upshot was that 
Mr* Townicy arranged the legal part and, in course of time, Jane 
and Samuel were married at Plymouth; and next Christmas she sent 
Micah a Christmas card and a letter saying she was well and thriving 
and liked Plymouth, and that her new husband had made hia mark 
with his employers and stood for promotion owing to his gifts. 

The rights and wrongs of the matter were a CTand source of 
argument between my father and Tom’s father. Bom loved to differ 
and often did so, but never quarrelled* Matthew Appleby agreed 
with his son and thought that Micah ought to have made an effort to 
fetch Jane back to her duty and make her see her sim and repent; 
blit father thought no such thing* 

"Just an example of how our customs often pUy the mischief with 
decency and common sense, Matt,” he said* "^e woman’s married 
and happy and Micah’s free, an<^ everybody says it’s shameful* What 
sort of &te would have overtaken them if he’d dragged her back ? 
Martyrdom for both, Jane would certainly have been a martyr 
whatever Samuel was, and God defend anyb<^y called to live with a 
martyr,” 

Father said rash things like that* He was an uncommonly good 

man, but his conduct depended more on his natural straightness 
than upon religion and he was never so pleased with the Almighty 
as Mr. Appleby was, 

Micah ^ATidecombe went bis way and got an old, lonely widow tO 
keep house for him. She’d been a cook in her maiden days and found 
him a very nice man to feed and live with and work for* but he didn’t 
take Jane'a advice and find another woman to wed him. He said there 

was too much hidden in the female character for him to venture again. 

But Tom soon forgave his line of action and they continued to be very 
good friends. 

Wc had dutr distractions and J mind little things, mostly pleasant, 

that overtook us* One was when my sister Pnmrose*s second son 
came to stop with us for his health’s sake, Timothy Ashbury was his 
name and he’d always been his grandmother’s pet among my sister’s 
children; but her husband lived at Liverpool and when the doctor 
told them it would set up Timothy smd make his lungs stronger' if 
he went down to the West Country and ran loose for a bit, knowing 
that we were free and had a room to spare, Primrose wrote to me and 
asked if we might be disposed to take in the boy and foster him for 
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a while- I was all for it and Tom saw no objection and &Uier felt 
very pleased, sohecame to us and found ns nmeb to his liking* Twelve 
years old he was and quicker-wltted than moat country boys of twelve, 
witii a mind ehan>encd no doubt by living in Liverpool, but he loved 
the country and*ne loved the food and grew and put on weight from 
the minute he came to Bcesworthy* A black-eyed, bustling boy, 
foU of ideas, never tired and incapable of keeping himself cleans 
He proved lightning quick to pick up any habits and language he 
adnired and he learned to walk like Tom and to talk fishing talk and 
boat talk. And he*d sniff the air and prophesy the weather, same as 
he heard others doing on the beach, and (depressed hopes that he 
might stop with us for evermore, become a long-shore fisherman' 
and have his own boat some day, He*d heard a lot about machines 
from his father, who was a master engineer, and seen the big machinery 
my brother-in-law dealt with, hut the sea was more to him than 
m^ines* When he wasn^t on it, he^d often spend an hour at the 
forge and blow the bellows for Micah, who liked him very well and 
showed kindness to him; and anoth^ pasdrac he enjoyed was at 
Beesworthy Lake, a great stretch of fresh water near by. There 
he*d go fishing on his own and studying the water birds that thronged 
it. Of a Sunday he went to church with Tom and me and 
Mr, Appleby; but when 1 asked him if he’d like the organist to 
try out his voice, which sounded very sweet to me, he said he 
wouldn*t go in the choir unless ordered to it and it would spoil his life 
if made to do so, Timothy always weat rather in awe of his grand¬ 
father, but liked going to Sunday supper at Birch Hanger now and 
a^in* He did us good and gave me something to think about, but he 
didn’t make me want children of my own. He could be naughty in 
ingenious ways and was a marvel at disappearing when it was time 
for him to go to bed; but he showed honest sorrow after a misfortune 
and what troubled him more than aught else was to be blamed 
wrongly, He would sulk for four-and-twenty lioura after a xiuahap 

of Aat kind, and when he relented and forgave, he’d always go to the 

lake and pick me a bunch of white and yellow watcr-liliea, to show 

the storm was over. 

How little hia best friends know what's inside a boy of twdvc, 
or he docs himself for that matter. In after years Timothy chaft^ 
all his ambitions, turned his back on the sea, went into the buBding 
trade and did very well at it* We ini«ed him after lie weht home, 

but we'd done our work for him and never heard a wo^ more ^xHit 
hb breathing parts. In a year or two he was talkie about buiidi^ 
houses wd all for pulling our house down and building it up t^aih 
better. ■ 
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Then I remember Tom's old dog died, 3^ fifteen years, and bow 
he said he*d never have another bceansc felt the loss so badly* 
And that was a fruitful source of argument for some time between 
our fathers—the question being \^ether it is better to win the love 
and honour of a dog for his li^-time, or escape the grief of losing hint 
by never beeping one at all. And my father argued better to keep them 
and even lose your heart to them than not. He'd kept scores of sheep¬ 
dogs, as a farmer does, but when their turn came, he generally had a 
young dog ready to fill the gap* Mr* Appleby, on me other hand, 
held there was bidden danger in making a dose Mend and companioD 
of a dog, because you stand in danger of n^ng the creature an idol 
and losing your hold on religion in consequence. He didn’t like 
dogs hims^ and hoped that Tom wouldn’t start another, and when 
Tom set up a little stone over his dog’s grave, the old chap didn’t 
approve of it* However, my husband started another dog six months 
later, and 1 was responsible because I bought him another with my 
own money and he found it waiting for him one evening when he 
came ashore* A cocker spaniel bitch this time and though he protested 
and pretended he*d never come to care for her, 1 trusted the dog to 
succeed. '"Sara”, she was called, and she soon played her part in 
adding to the contentment of Tom’s life* 

AM now there happened the passing away of Mildred Gollop* 
MtUy died sudden* Her palpitations had gained upon her and, 
when she fell ill after catching pneumonia, there came an attack just 
as she was thought to be recovering and she died of it* Time 
mellowed Milly a bit before she went. She rose to a place of command 
at ihe laundry and earned better money in con^uence* She was 
said to be a driver, when her turn came to drive; but Linda always 
told me that you saw her sister’s beat qualities when she was at the 
wash-tub herself and she never shone so bright as in the laundry 
steam. Linda went to live with David afterw^s and worked on a 
year or two yet, though not raked to any position of importance. 
She never tired of telling about Milly and the picture grew brighter 
and brighter with the passing years. 

"I still miss her,” she said to me long after Milly was gone. 
miss her same as you miss the second pillow in your bed of a night, 
Fete* Not vital, but robbing you of perfect con^rt because it ain’t 
there.” 

A far greater loss promised presently because my father was going 
down the hill quicker than he should* We, who lived so near him, 
didn’t mark the change, but when Prinuosc came to spend a suram^ 
holiday with him and brought her two youngest children with her, 
ihe noticed it, not having seen him for more than a year* He had 
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altered m her and lost his old* energetic habits and his mterast 
in the farm and farming politics. HeM deep ofa^aftewoa and took 
to rising later of a morning. Then, after my sister had gone again, 
Matthew Appleby, his nearest friend, woke up to the truth and told 
my brother Aaron that changes were overtaking father* He noticed 
it because father lost his appetite for argument and wouldn't pursue 
knotty' questions, wWch of old would waktai up hb opposition* 
Instead he let the subject go and Mr* Appleby feared that hb intellects 
were losing their ed^ and hb fighting spirit fading out* We all 
began to sec it then, as if a cloud was being drawn between us and 
father. He seemed to withdraw himself b^ind it and talked a lot 
Jess than of old, I fancy things were happening to hb body he didn’t 
tell us about, but when we begged him to see Dr, M^ows, he 
answered that there was no need. 

Talking to him once and sitting beside him, in a little summer¬ 
house we’d built long ago on our clifr field, he looked out upon the sea, 
which he waB fond of doing, and made one of hb remarks arbing out 
of hb thoughts, 

“The sea’s like Nature," he said* “Nature cheats us at every 
turn; but we can’t cheat Nature. Same with the sea: treacherous— 
shiftv.” 

“Nature served us bad when it drowTicd my little twin brother, 

I often think of him, Father,” I said* 

, “We can't cheat Nature," he told me again. “Wc dome out of 
nowhere into her hands and she works her will upon us. Then, 
when she’s got all she can get out of us, she sweeps us away—all but 
our soub. It’s a very helpful thought to me, Pete, that I’ve lived the 
cream of my life with a aotd like your mother,” 

“Her soul triumphed over Nature no doubt,’* I agreed* 

Then he confessed that he didn’t count to live very much lonM. 
“Something tells some men when they are reachiiw the end of 
their tether and their oil b running low,” he said, “while other men. 
go on beyond the appointed span quite unconscious what a short 
dbtance remains'to travel* Th^ may be the happiest ones; but 
it's given to a mind like mine to si^t the end before it comes*” 

I protested against such a thought, but we had Dr, Meadows tO' 
him the same* The old doctor stood well over seventy himself, 
though as yet unconscious of any near finish. He’d got a partner now 
by name of Tanner—a very nice, modem young man; but 
tfr. Meadows never gave up hb old patients and, so long as they were 
alive, they never gave him up either, because he knew their worb 
and their weak spots in a way a new doctor never could know them. 
So Meadows came and s^nt a long hour with father and drank 
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tea with the femily It happed that father suffered a cold at 
the time and stuped ia bed when the doctor bade him to do so, 
but my sister, who kept house at Birch Hanger, and my 

brother, Aaron, heard Meadows speak freely. He told them our father 
was losi^ his vitality and said to them just what 1 had heard from 
frither himself. 

“Your dad*s older than his a^, my dears,” he explained, “The 
will to live is slipping away; it began to go after your mother died. 
Nothing immediately dangerous and no fear for his mind, but just the 
somnolent and mdifferent outlook you associate with a man who has 
lived to be ten or fifteen years older than Mr, Blanchard, 1 knew his 
father before him and he died when he was six^-fivc," 

Dr, Meadows prescribed physic and advised a change, which 
fether declined to take; but he tlurew off his cold very quickly and for 
a time seemed spryer and more himself. I think he made a great 
effort to waken up his interest in us, but it was an effort that tired him 
and didn't do him lasting good. He just changed peacefully and 
without any complaints on his part. Little habits dropped away; 
little interests faded out. He slept more and more by day; he never 
picked up a book for very long. You felt he was living out his own 
life in his own fashion unknown to us; his voice sank lower; he grew 
thin and stopped shaving because he was prone to cut himself when 
doing so, 1 always thought his beard was the beginning of the end of 
&ther. It changed him in a month to a very old man. The hair 

was white and came strong; but, after he passed out, Aaron had 
him shaved by the village barber, because he wanted to take his last 
look at father as he'd always remembered him. And I waa glad that 
my brother ordered it to be done, fbr I felt the same, 

A year loi^ he lived, and I remember one night, when old 

Matthew Appleby went up to the farm and took a bottle of port wine 
with him. 

It was understood now that father suffered from anamia, which 
Dr* Meadows called it, and Tom*s father bought a bottle of the best* 
that George Forrester had at the Fisherman's Arms,*^ and he and 
fether solemnly drank it together, I wasn't up there that night, 
but Phyllis told me how, after the second glass, father cheered up 
wonderful and was quite like hb old self and they ai^gued away as 
briskly as ever they did. 

“Matt said, on some count, that fether was too tolerant,” so 
Phyllis told me, '^and father answered that human nature, being what 
it is, you can^t be too tolerant. And then he said the immediate 
question was whether he could tolerate one more glass of Matt’s 
port wine and Matt declared he must do so. They finished the 
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bottle anyway, while Mr, Appleby poititeU out to father what a 
dangerous thing tolfiration might be and meationod a lot of situations 
where you ought not to feel tolerant for a moment. He sat on till 
after tea o'clock and then I made feather go to bed, and when he had 
done so. Matt confessed to me and Aaron that he’d stopped so late 
to make father let down as much of the port as possible and, in order 
to do sOy had gone on drinking himself. He told Aaron that his legs 
weren’t accountable and that he must have an arm to get himself 
home safe.” 

I laughed to hear Phyllis and was anxious for the result on father, 
because I knew what It had been on Mr* Appleby. 

“Much the same effects overtook father,” said Phyllis, “and when ' 
I called him, he didn’t make any secret about it. He said that he 
and Matt were both dnmk as owls last night and hoped I wouldn’t 
let it go any further. But he admitted he*d enjoyed it and liked the 
conversation and liked the port wine too. He promised it shouldn’t 
happen again, because he had a headache. But he kept a very happy 
temper notwithstanding and laughed at himself.” 

Next autumn he took to his bed and passed very peacefully away 
without pain just after the Christmas festival was over. And, only a 
fortnight before he went, he called up Mr. Townley and wrote a new 
will. The lawyer had hinted once or twice he should have done so 
after mother died, but he always put it off. Then, knowing his end 
was upon him, he made one and we heard it the afternoon Following 
hia fimcral. You might say the whole counttysidc was there and a 

good few upper people, who didn’t come themielvei, sent their two- 

horse carriages according to the old custom, as a mark of respect to 

his memory, a use cha.t^5 died out now, because, 1 Buppose, the 

quality feel you can’t send stinking, empty motor-cars to a funeral. 

But a score of fanners and half a hnniW friends of the family were 

there and, of course, all of us except my second broth^, James, who 
lived foreign and couldn*t be there, Aaron and Primrose walked 

behind the coffin and I walked next, with Phyllis, and then came my 
husband with his fttther. My father's head man and other friends, 
including Micah Wldccombe, bore the coffin and Parson Tozer took 
the service, for he was a great personal friend by now and thought 
much of father. He visit^ him a good few times before he died and 
preached a very fhie sermon upon him the Sunday after the funeral* 
So that was the last of my father, Moses Blanchard, and his 
passing wasn^t so harsh for us as if he’d fallen suddenly^ because he’d 
been ^ing such a longful time and we’d already ftnt what it Was 
going to be like without him. Bleak it was to w up to Birch Hanger 
and know he bided there no more. Mr. Ap|dcby felt his loss a very 
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KTcat 3 nd mjaacd his visits to father more than most things. 
Instead he*d often come to Tom and me of an evening now. He waa 
still brooding on the salvation of everybody in general and he put his 
undying ^th in trust. He'd blase out the saving virtues of trust and 
declare how the world would go round a lot quicker if folk could only 
put faith in their fellow folk. 

"Lord, Fatherl’' I said, for Td got to call him ^ther a month 
after my own was gone. "Sure the world goes round quite quick 
enough in all conscience.” 

Vea, 1 called Mr. Appleby "father,’* because the word was dear 
to me and 1 didn’t like to go without it. A great loss when you can’t 
call anybody “fether,” or “mother" any more. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Just one or two things overtook me round about now before I 
come to the first great dimax of my life. Tliere must have been a 
lot more lesser items that have sl^cd my memory, but nothing 
woven deep. Hie first .item 1 can mind oftered a very interesting 
subject for Tom’s father. V«y likely I should have forgotten itj 
but he made such a sermon about the affair that we h^ to take notice. 
The dear old man always jumped at a chance to show up Ptovidence 
in the best possible light; but touching David Gollop, Tom always 
said it was merely an example of effect foUowii^ cause and nothing to 
make a song about in any case. 

It happened like this: 1 was left two hundred and fifty pounds of 
money under father’s will, and knowing that Tom felt very anxious 
to one of the new-feshion motor fi&[ig-boats, now coming into 
buwnCfiS, I told him to go ahead. We saved a bit every year and had 
no calls upon us, so wc could have bought the boat in any case, but 

now I hit upon the happy thoi^ht of using Up my legacy for it and then 
Tom Wtnild have a new motor-driven fisbmg-boat without touching 
our savings. This was a great source of stren^ from thefirat* because 
she Increased his range and enabled him to put his pots down on new 

grounds and saved him a tremendous lot of work. And after he’d 
had her no more than a week, he saved the life of David Golbp, which, 
but for the new boat and her swiftness, he couldn’t have done. 

It waa evening time in late autumn and a bit of a sea running 
when Tom, on the way back ftom Sutf Rocks under motor mwer, 
saw' Dave ^sailing from a different directiDn and half a mile ofT 
Then, just as Tom marked he wasn’t holding a very good courae. 
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the thing happened* A scat of wind came along and Dave*a boat 
heeled over and didn*t right herself agam. What happened we 
only kiew after; but Tom saw something' must be wrong with 
GoUop^ because the man knew his business and should not have been 
caught napping by a puif of wind. However, he capsized a mile or 
more fiom shore and half a mile from Tom whoj wtU aware that 
Gollop couldn’t swim, called on his new craft for an effort and soon 
had her going, all out to get there in time* Which he did do. His 
fear was that David had fallen ill and lost his control and Tom thought 
it likely he might have fouled the sail ropes, or something, and so 
gone under with her; but Gollop was floating and Tom grabbed 
him before he went down for the last time. He was too bad to talk^ 
but after they came ashore, where I waited for Tom as I often did, 
finding the rescued man could walk, I took him home to Linda. 
David was getting on in years now and after his adventure all the 
Are had gone, out of him for the present* As we went along he got 
his wind back and confessed the fault was his* 

“I stopped drinking a thought too long at the ‘Arms,’ ** he said* 
/There was an old companion there and I got telling and listening 
before I went to work* My pots were down under West Cliff and 
I counted to fetch in with one tack, but once afloat, I found Vd drunk 
too much and wasn’t seeing straight* X couldn’t pick up the land¬ 
marks and what with the wind freshening and the ugly thought I was 
drunk, I turned tall and started for home. Then I’d just seen a boat 
but didn’t know It was Tom, when a scat took me unawares and I was 
on my beam ends before I could loose the sheet* And the boat went 
down like a stone—better Td gone with her, because Tm only saved 
to be ruined*” 

He told all this in bits between gasps and gurgles while I took him 
home and left him to Linda and heard next morning he had come 
through so far as his health was concerned. 

But of course his future had to be looked after, and that was the 

really interesting thing. To with Dave’s character took a turn- 

for better—not just for the better till something was done to 

famish him with a new boat; but he was changed and got the fear 
of God in him for good* 

Mr* Appleby entered into the case mth all his energies, after a 
talk or two with the rescued man, and the affair cheered him a lot* 
Over and over again he explained to me and Tom all the ins and 
outs of Dave^s reformation till we found ourselves a good deal tired 
of the subject* 

“It’s seldom given us to see Providence working so plain," said 
old Matt, *‘but a heartening sight when you do and a very fine picture 
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of God*s way with man. If the Almighty, 'wills for a man's soul to 
be saved, then not the most hardened or worthless creature can lose 
his soul. And He willed to save Dave GoUop—a task none of us ever 
thought on and most like beyond our power if we had. So Dave 
found himself drowning as a first step to salvation and Tom 'was 
ordained to buy a boat speedy ertough to save him fixnn it. And 
Dave being what he is—a very foolish and ignorant person—had to 
ftufier the only way the Light could bc Jct in upon his bccry SOUl. 

And now what do we fiad? He’s come to his M^er in time.” 

Fishing folk are always pretty generous to a man who loses his 
craft and his living along with it sOj thanlcs largely to Matthew^s 
efforts and the generosity of the lord of the manor, another boat was 
got for Dave and he caitied on. The general opinion decided that 
he would take to drink again when the storm was over^ but Tom’s 
father always said he would not and he proved light. For old 
Matthew there was only one thorn about the case, because he counted 
on it that Dave would become a good member of the Church of 
England and work out his reformation there; but, instead of that, 
GoUop threw in his lot with the Salvation Army and found their fold 
suit him best* He enrolled with them and a time came when Linda 
let me hear how her brother had preached at an open-air service 
and told the Salvationists he was a brand matched froin the bumingj 

and so properly grate^ to his Maker for Hia mercy in saving him, 

that his only thought in future was going to be how best to show his 
thankfulness and contrition. After all the poor chap hadn’t done 

anyAing so very fearful in his past. He was sdfish and greedy and 

stupid and given to drink too much; but to hear him talk about his 
awful past, as he grew so fond of doing now, and how he’d escaped by 
the skin of hiE teeth from the eternal flames of the pit and SO On, 

always amused me. But he stuck to it and took the pledge, passed 

through the penitence stage and got to such a satisfied and confident 
feeling that he started to save other people! Linda went over too 

and wore her salvation bonnct of a Sunday with the best; but TinHa 

was a Ghnstian by her nature and couldn’t help being a right down 
good little thing whatever she called herself 

The other matter that sprung upon ua had a lot more bearing 

upon Tom and me and was, in fact, the greatest in our career. Quite 
by chance it fell out, and all thinks to Micah Widecombe. He 
offered to come to tea one Sunday, knowing he’d be welcome, and 
with him brought a litdc girl of dght years old. She wasn't any 
relation of his but the niece of a great fiiend of Micah’s, who had 
suddenly been landed with the cUld because his brother and hb 
brother's wife, her parents, had lost their lives together in a char-a-banc 
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dociilmt and dkcrc was oniy her unck, MicaK^s kitnA, to mmiater to 
the girl and look after her. From being a^ prosperous little maid 
with good prospects and a ^ppy home, she was robbed of everything 
at one blow. An only child^ and now up against it widi none but 
her unde—a young, unmarried man’*-to watch over her. And he 
didn't want her at ^ and fell back upon Micah in hopes that, being a 
lonely chap without a ^mily, the smith might take over this orphan 

nia^ and periiapA adopt her. She didn’t come empty-handed, for 
everything her parents possessed belonged to her now and the capital 
worked out to give her something near a pound a week. So Micah's 
£ieud reckoned that iitde Janice Withers might easily get good f^ter 
parents, and the only job would be to see they were trustworthy and 
respectable. Janice came to spend a week with Micah and he brought 
her to tea with us, and when Tom and the child were out in the 
garden, Widecombe told me her sad story and how he was in no mind 
to adopt her; yet felt, given the right home, it might be done seeing 
her money advantages. We ran over some childless people, but 
couldn^t hit on a likely quarter; and it was then the astonishing 
thing overtook us. Janice in herself might well have tempted any 
child-loving man or woman, because she was a wondrous pretty 
little girl. Bright as an April morning, with haxeii hair, big ailver- 

grey eyes and a lovely mouth. She wore black for her poor parents 
and it made her look fair as a dream. In fact 1 felt amazed to see 
anything so lovdy when she came in along with Micah and shook 

hands with Tom and me and spoke in a musical voice. She was 
most dignified in her ways and quite collected for such a young 
creature. X love a pretty thing about me and I felt my heart ^ out 
to her; but that couldn’t be called very odd; what made the affair 

SO extraordinary was Tom’s attitude to her and the effect she had 

upon him. Whim they were gone again we talked the child over and 
agreed that ahe was a sweet piece and a most pleasant object to the 

eye, 

'^Never knew a youngster to draw me like she did,** confessed Tom 
and, af^r I had towl him what Micah was looking for on her account, 
he said something even more remarkable. 

*‘Of course we*ve talked it over in the past whether you’d liic to 
adopt a young boy or girl,” he reminded me, “but, after Primrose’s 
nipper, wc decided, once for all, against, Micah know that, bo of 

course he didn’t propose any such idea with an eye to us, but only to 
hear your opinion.” 

“Good Powers, nol” I answered. “He never thought of us— 
more did 1. We ran over a few names, but, though easy enough to 
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of a chUd with a pound a week, we couldn’t E on a hopeful 

nome.** 

^'What did you thint: of the matd he asiked. 

^‘Outstanding," I said. *‘iVetty as a roantdaihfif decoration, but 
no vanity. Just a natural, beautiful little human creature, and 
evidently brought up to be well-maunEred,” 

**She’» got a nerve," said Tom- 'Tond of dancing and singtag, 

SO she told mcj but said, after losing her mmn and dad, shc^d made up 
hex mind never to dance nor yet sing an^r more,” 

“Please God she*!! dance and sing again some day," I said- 
“You*d never be like to coanc between anybody and dancing and 
flinging,” he said- “Opeer both of ua should have felt drawn by the 
child.” 

"Very queer," I agreed, “but often queer things take a ootiunon- 

place turn* I wouldn't mind giving Janice a home—not for her 
moneyj but her little self. My first diought was you, of course, and 
I'd never ^cied ft>r a moment youM take kindly to her more than 
you take kindly to children in general." 

“Wc'vc tried a boy,” he said, *^and a very nice boy was Tunothy, 
as boys go- But for my part, Pete, I wouldn’t offer no objections to 
help rearing that paniciiiar girl if you felt equal to her. She could 

come on tml and you could see if you found yourself to neighbour 
with her, or otherwise.’' 

I was too surpriaed to answer for a minute, but my mind ran over 
it and, after I’d toought of us, 1 thought of JauiCC- 

“Southing in me seems to favour it; but there’s her,” I mi. 

*^Shc might wdi reckon wo were too old to make such a young thing 
as her happy. She may not have liked us half as well as we liked 
her*" 

Thcre^S tlut/* he granted* *'She couldn’t fail to like you, but 
might turn against me*" 

*‘You needn’t take such a humble view aa that," I said, "If WC 
ventured upon her, we should be mighty quick to see whether we 
were making her happy and chiming with her nature; but it*s a big 
order, because that child would have every boy iu Beesworthy runnii^ 
after her in less than ten years' time and, OHCC she'd fittxidin, ifshc did 
SO, then, when she fell in love, it would soon be ‘good-bye* to her*” 
Tom didn't take a very grave view of the future, however. His 
thoughts were on the present* 

"There's points must be piit to Micah/' he said, "and he must lay 
'em before the child's unde- Firstly the money* I should let it be 
known yccy dear indeed we didn't touch the money- If we adopted 
the child in all sober seriousne^, then 1 should decree she had so much 



but the rest woiJd be left to goody for her. However, the first thing 
will tus to see Micah and if he turni ns down, enough said,” 

“Of course he won’t: he'd be thankful to God it we took her; 
and so would^her uncle,” I promised, fceltng quite confident on that 
score. "And her money isn*t the'first thing, I agree about that' 
but the first thing to know is whether she'd like to come,” 

*That"3 all right,” he said, “ril step over to Micah before she 

goes to bed and ask him to bring her to tea, or else send her to tea, 
again to-morrow and tell her she can come and give tu a try if she's 

minded, She may turn it down pronto,” 

Soj in a matter of a few hours, wc were up against a complete 
chan^ in our Jives—the last thing to have been expected and welcomed 
by either of us I One might have fallen for Jamce Withers, but that 

both should take such a fancy for her—that was a freak of human 
nature outside the conunon run, I think we both felt a bit self- 
conscious after we*d reached thus far, and looked at each other with 
a sort of apology in our eyes, 1 laughed rather vaguely, and Tom 
tried to be business-like and got his hat presently and said he ivaa 
going to drop in on Micah. 

*^e!l him I'm willing to nest the child for a month or so, if she 

likes to come ” I said, “and that it is our wish, should all go well, 
to adopt her ibr keeps if there^s no impediments in her uncle^s mind* 

He’s a superior sort of man, else he'd have grabbed her himself for 

her money*" 

“That’ll do to go on with," answered Tom, “and if anything comes 

of it, then we’Jl ask Mr, Townley to make it all in order.” 

wondering now what father’s like to think about it,” I told 

him, 

‘‘Trust father/* he assured me, and I reminded him to ask, Micah 

one important question. 

“Be sure fb leamwha,t the child said about you and me,” I begged. 

“She*s certain to have spoken of us and uttered an opinion for or 
against." 

He was away an hour or more* and when he came back and had 
his supper and a final pipe, he told me that, so far, things looked 
fevourable enough, 

“Micah will bring her to tea again to-morrow,” he said, "and 

1*11 get off the sea early and look in before you have finished. 

Widccombe’s pleased at the idea of us ^ng her out and very sure 
her unde will favour the scheme, Janice thought well of us. She 
said we were very nice people and had a nice house. The sea is 
novel to her and she lilces it. I knew that already, because I told her. 
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-when she was in the garden this afteniooiij that I’d take her in my 
boat perhaps^ and it pleased her to think upon. She asked me if 
l^d ever caught a mermaid, and 1 said 1 never had, nor yet expected 
to.” 

looks as if you’d caught something anyway,” I said, and \vt 
talked in bed about our adventure till Tom went to deep. 

That was the beginmng of the story, but we didn’t advance 
cause, or press for her, dll Micah let her know what we were willing 
to do and explained to her that she was under no compulsion on her 
side and it wouldn’t hurt our feelings if she turned against the thought. 
She was such an inteiUgent child that you felt such a question might 
sa^y be left to her; because nobody wants to adopt a young tbuig 
that don’t fancy them. They took their tea with us again and Janice 
was told she might come and go from us and nm in to me when she 
had a mind to. So she came pretty often got to know uS, Then, 
after a week of that, Micah talked to her seriously and told her she 
could come and stop with us for a month and see how she liked us. 
She jumped at this and was very wishful to COme. 

‘‘We’ll go on just as usual,” I told Tom, “We won't fuss over 
heir, nor spoil her, but serve her faithful and get to know her character 
and where to help- For a child of her age 3 month will eeeman eternity 

and, in four weeks, she’ll either beg to live with uS, Of pray to escape. 
You must ride with a loose reia, so as wc cau get to know her real 

4elf and you can trust a girl of that age to be her real self, if there’ji 
nothing to frighten her from it*” 

■ ^ 5o she came and wondrous good company she was for a ^1 of 

eight. She wasn’t an angel and she wasn’t a door'inat, thank God, 

for if you start lifo being a door-mat, then there will be plenty of 
people to wipe thdr shoes on you for the rest of your days. She had 

character and a will, but neither much clashed vdth me. Her ideas 

interested us both above a bit, because they pointed to a manner of 
life quite outside any experience of outb and rather aimed at a career 

that iool«d daiigdx)us and doubtful. But she showed that very rare 
thing in a small girl: ambition and some idea of what she wanted to 

do with herself and no fear of the hand work such a calling might 
-demand before you could hope to earn a living by it. Even youUg 

boys don't often show a steadfast and lasting ambition in any parricular 
^lircction, and m those days it was stUl more remarkable for a small 
girl to do so. But she wanted to be a dancer and was dancing-mad, 
so the first thing I decreed, after consulting with Tom’s &thcr, was 
to let her have proper dandng lessons with a kdy who lived a few 
miles off at Kingsbridge and l^t a school of instruction in the arh 
tOld Matthew approved and said, though nothing was like to come of 
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it, yet it Wp^uld occupy her mind and interest her and brighten her 
yoim^ life to meet odier children learning to, dance. He took to htr 
hearSy, yet withheld his judgment as to whether we ought to adopt 
her, b^usc he said to do so would be a great responsilulity and we 
must feel sure that it was our Maker’s will for us to undertake Janice 
and not a passing fancy on our part. We didn’t vex our consdencca 
OR that score, however, because we had long decided she was going to 
be a blessing to us. We only delayed further for time to and the 
child decide without any ^own-up pressure* In &ct Tom and I 
rather held off the little thing and didn’t show half what we felt 
already, for fear we should make it hard for her if she wanted to go, 
I warned Tom agaih and again that he was being too nice to iSr, 
but he vowed that he’d have treated any other little one the same, 
“Wh/s your dog so jealous then I asked, because he’d got yet 

another dog by now; the one that followed the cocker spaniel, and 
this creature knew very well what Tom thought of Janice and didn’t 
favour her at ad as yet. A yeilow-haired, mongrel dog with agate 
cycB and a rare ratter, who worshipped Tom by night and day. 
There’s no doubt he wasn’t well disposed to Janice at fir«t, but she 
won him over, and when he found she was not taking his place in 
Tom^fl affbetioRS, iic welcomed her as a cheerful addition to the home 

circle. 

We scon discovered the child had most peculiar gifts, and fadier 

at first didn’t know whether we ought to encourage or suppress them. 

Even at her age there was a queer talent in her for siiing up other 
people and seeing thar habits and gestures and manner of speech. 

She was a born mimic, but never brought any rudeness into domg it. 
She liked everybody and birds and beasts too, and just copied^em 

for delight, same as other children, with a taste for drawing, 'will try 

to draw what they fency. She didn’t see no evil or wrong in it, but 

would take off a man, or woman, or child and then ask us who it was 

she was copying, and we always knew. Even her young voice she 

could tune to the note of a grown-up person or the noise of an anunal. 

Father told us that when she was with him, she’d imitate Tom, or 
me tiU he couldn’t but laugh; while when she was with us, she’d walk 

and talk and wave her little hand like father* I laughed till I cried 
when she imitated Linda Gollop, and she did Mr. Townl^ wonderful 
weU and took to him when the question of her future came up* The 
lawyer was getting on in years now, but just the same, kindly, bi^ 
friend as always, and he told us that the truth about Jamce was this: 

^‘That girl’s going to be what they call an artist,'* explained 
Simon Townley, “T^ey can’t be accounted for* They just crop Up 
in any family and an artist may suddenly appear, wHIm nd such 
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thing was ever known before, to create confusion sometime for foifc 
who don^t understand anything about art. There’s no matter of 
doubt, 1 fancy, that her love for dancing and singing and her 
extraordinary car and ey^ for her feUow-creaturea mean that she Will 
want to be a performer of some sort. She may have acquired these 

gifts from a fairy godmother in her cradle," 

Where docs that lead to, Mr* Townley ?” 1 asked, 

**Who can say at her age, Pete ?’* he answered, ‘^She’s going to 
he very pretty and you easily see that if she sticks to dancing and 

grows up strong and is not driven beyond her atrchgth> she might 
beoonie a first-rate perforraer. But you cannot prophesy much 

about such a youngster. You are taking on something of a surprise 
packet if she stops with you,” 

Tom said he hadn’t counted to adopt anything in the nature of a 

surprise packet exactly; but I withstood him there, because every 
young creature must be a surprise packet, and the surprise, when it 
■comes, may be pleasant or otherwise; but 1 felt we had enough to go 
^ in the case of Janice Withers and her nice nature and h^ pluck 
to work at what she loved* 


“Such things look to show a brave heart,” 1 said, '^and if that 

heart is in the right place, even though she turns out to be an artist 

as Simon Townley expects, yet she will continue to be a good girl 
most likely, though, if she was to become a public performer of some 
Jdnd> then we should lose her, because th^e isn’t a living for any 
public performer in Beeaworthy," 

^ Father, vrfien he heard the lawyer’s views, hoped he mi^t be 

mistaken, because he cherished a general opinion that public 
perTomicrs, unleas they were miniaten of the gospel and famed for 
preaching the Word and gleaning soulSj seldom did aaything USCfilt 

:ior mankind at lai^e, He didn’t know a thing about artists &om his 

own experience, but had a misty fear they were im to no good as a 
rule; but he fdlt confident that he and Tom and 1 combined should 

in^ any such hanherin^ out of Janice, and bring her to take a 

serious view of life and give ait of any sort a miss. I knew he was 

wrong when he said thb; but he bo far as to admit the future 

would take its appointed course, as it always docs, and our part was 
'to da our duty by the child and leave the rest in Higher Hands. 

Time proved we had now gone too far to draw bock in any case and, 
-at the end of four or five weeks, we learned the young thing^s opinions* 
I knew them already for, as days passed, she had fitted closer and 
<do8er into our scheme of life and wished once and again it would 
igo on and she could come and live with lu. 

“I love you and I love old Mr. Appleby and I love young Mr, 
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Appleby and I love Miss Blossom who's teaching me dancing/' she'd 

say, "and I wish you could let me atop with you for evermore." 

So, when ahe heard we would keep her^and become her first 
{fiends and take the place of her own &thcr and mother to her, she 
was very exated about it and promised to be faithful and go(^ as 

gold. We tried to explain what adopting her would mean and kow 
we should take the place of her fan^y and so on, but she said the 

advantage was oa her ade and she said “Appleby” was a lot prettier 

name than “Withers” and she’d like to be an Appleby if we’d agree. 

All of which duly and lawfully happened ana her uncle came to 
see U5 and told Micah Widecombe behind our backs he was well 
content because he couldn’t better do his duty to her dead &thcr 
than by handing over his itiecc to our control. We were rather proud 
of our success though, reading between the lines of what the neighbours 

said, I found there were few who thought it a very clever thing. 
I knew Jaiuce w^n't going to be a mother's girl exactly, though her 
Love for me and Tom grew with oura for her and was the part of 
herself most dear to her. Many lose the loves they had as cnildrcn 

and outgrow their childhood affections but, having won Janice, wc 

never lost her again and nothing ever shook our devotion to each Other. 
She lived in two compartments and was always bu3y and ready to 

hdp me and be an eve^ day, good girl in one compartment; and she 
iill^ the other compartment with her dancing and her dreams* 
Meanwhile, ahe grew into a very beautiful creature blessed with 
health and determination. At first, after hearing Mr. Townlcy, we 

went in some doubt ^ to what it might be for us harbouring an artist, 

and we waited witK aiuciety to see whether she would take wing 
presently and cry out for other artists to neighbour with; bul nothing 

appeared to show she wasn’t well content with things so far. She 
behaved like any other nice, cheerful child and her good looks didn’t 

go to her head and spoil her. Years passed before she looked at herself 
from the art point of view, or understood that an outstanding appear- 

ance may be useful in itself and nm a good second to cleverness fpr 

any public performer. For thcre*s little that disarms folic quieter 
skan loveliness. 

When Janice was turned twelve a great experience overtook her. 
Until tken her master passion continued to be dancmg and her 

mistress told me a rime would come when she might rise to greatness 
if Ahe stuck to it. But she warned me that the child would have to be 

sent to l^her learning than she could give and devote all her estergics 
to dancing before all else—dancing being a whole-time job. That 
would be after her school days were done and she was her own 
mistress. All of which Janice well understood but reckoned lay too 
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far ahead to bother about as yet But theji happened a new experience 

that didn’t promise to turn her away from art for a moment, yet 
enlarged her mind and gave her a new bent. 

We generally had a Penny Reading now and again during the 
winter months at Beesworthy, to wake us up and give such as cared 
for cntertaimnentft something to talk aboutj and Mr, Tozer, our vicar, 
favoured them and always took the chair and sang a comic song 

perhapsj or told some of his fmmy storicSp But for once, when our 
church belk went wrong and were found dangerous and wanted re- 

hanging, Mr, Tozer ordained something much above a Penny Reading 
with a view to raisii^ cash for the bells. He planned an important 
affair, to attract the whole parish and give ub a high-class show worth 
big money. To that end he summoned his sister, who had once been 
a profesaional actress and made her living on the stage. In those days 

it seldoiu happened that the better class of womca did 50, but being 
one of the artist breed and that way inclined with all the needful gifts, 
Miss Tozer had gone on the boards and there remained without any 
loss of character* Now she was married to the land agent of the lord 

of the manor and the mother of three young children* She had retired 

from the theatre but was much addicted to it and now set to work for 
her brother to make his entertainment a long way out of the common. 

In fact She was going to arrange a play in our public room and have a 
stage and scenery and arrange for an event far outride our experience* 

Nowadays, what with the talking pictures and motor-buses and other 
inventiona, play-acting has long been within reach of Becaworthy, but 

% years ago or so that was not the case and what we didn’t know 

we didn't miss and went on amazing well witliout; so, after it came 

to be heard we were to have a play, wc woke to much curiosity and 

jnteregt, because but a few of us ^cr Ones had evcT sccn such a 


On our honeymoon at Plymouth, yean ago now, Toro, and I had 
gone to the theatre one night and seen a very sad play which made 

rae weep buckets, though we had never witnessed another since and 

ntfVer lelt to want to; but Mr. Tozer gave out that this was to be a 

funny play and everybody hoped to go, while for us th*re was a most 
vital item in the affair. The play was the second half of the show, 
but the first half consisted of different itema^the sort of mixed enter-- 

tamment like music halls offer —and among these items our Janice 
was going to appear for the hrst ciroe in her life On a public stage and 

do a dance with Miss Blossom, her mistress, at the piano to make the 
neediiil muric* Becaiise they say that, without music, dancing would 
be but a lost art and never, since David danced before the Ark of the 
Covenant, was dancing sccn without the noisc of drums and trujnpecs 
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^ cymbals and such like. A piano Janice would have to dance to 

and we felt much amazed at her confidence and nerve aa the time, 
approached- You*d have thought a litde maid must be feared of her 
life at such an ordeal, but no: her one care was to dance her piece 
to the very utmost of her pofw^, and she said the business of having 
every step right and in time widi the music would occupy her mind 
and body so fully that tho^ wouldnH be time to fed frightened. 

A gentleman came down from London to superintend the play. 

He was an old friend of Mr* Tozer’s sister and understood such things 
and got evcTVliiing up to concert pitch as they say, before the night. 
He rehearsed the play and also the odd items and was a lot taken by 
Janice for her looks and still more for her dance, which he witnessed 
at a rehearsal of it. Evidently he found she was going to make good, 
for he took some pains over her dance and alters a touch here and 

there and altered her dress and arranged for a limelight to shine on 
her. Her mistress, Miss Blossom, told me that he was a great artist 
and worthy of admiration himself; and she prayed that Janice must 
be put in the programme as taught by her, because it would be a 
valuable advertisement for her dancing classes. 

Tlic night came and the hall was packed tighter than old Ma 3 tcr.> 
man^ our hall-kccper, had ever known it to be before. Fotrty pounds 

were made from the audience, and not one among them gmdged 
thdr money, .for it was a most Joyful evening and nobody laughed 

more than I did. The play, all performed by our locals, proved to 

be the merriest affair and folk properly roared over it* In fact, for the 

lint time in my life, I got a ^dowy notion of what art means and 

found it most comforting to the spirits. And better than anything 

to us was Our foster-daughter and her loveliness with the limeligh.t 

thrown down upon her and the rest of the stage dark when she did 
her dance. The gentleman from London arranged it all and Janice, 

Jlickcrcd about, like a wondrous, fairy flower that had danced away off 
its Stem. She got coloured lights thrown on her—yellow and white 

and pink and blue. Never was anything so pretty out of a dream and 

she wgn high applause and a bouQuet thrown up to her when she came 

fbrwai^ in her snow-white little fi-ock and made her bow. 

“So that’s being an artist,” said Tom to me. 

"It may be,” I agreed, “but she’ll never love us any the less 

whatever befalls her.” 

She came and sat with us afterwards, to see the play* and forgot 

all about her dancing when she wateW the vicar’s sister jx^form 

£Ui old woman and look as if she was a hundred years old, though 
not yet above fifty-five in truth. A very funny old woman too, with 
more sense in her little finger than all the other people in the play. 
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made no difierance to her nature notwithutajidii^ and she waa the 
same to tu as usual. 

During the spring Mowing my brother, Aaron, married at last, 
mostly I think because he felt it his duty and time to be done. And 

my dear fnend^ Grace Behvorthy, felt much the same about it. She 
suited him wdl being most industrious and an eye like a hawk for 

details. Th^ were both getting on now but they thought so much 
alike and chimed so well that one hnew all would go well. My feding 

for Aaffon always had been one of much affection combined with 

regret that he didn't get more fun out of life* Folk unfamiliar with 

him held him to be rather a dour man, but the truth was that all 

his energies and all his pleasures centred on the welfare of Birch 
Hanger, and to see a ^ood harvest represented to him the best 

happiness be could imagine. In truth imagination fonned no part 
of Im character, and Grace wasn't much gifted in that way either, 

so to sec imagination breaking out in any shape worried them. They 

got on passing well without it and didn't know any cause ^hy it 

should be encouraged. Phyllis stopped with them in the farmhouse. 

She^d known Grace all her life, same as I had, and found herwlf 
more content and comfortable with Aaron than away from hilUp 

And Grace aw no reamn why she should not stop and was happy 

for her to do so. All the hands liked Phyllis and found her a comfort 

behind the scenes sometimes; because, while he loved work himself, 

jmfortunatcJy Aaron had a way with him to make OthCT pCOplC hatfi 

iti A hbouring iusb sddom loves work, but my brotlier always 

tKougKt there was something wrong if any of the Hindi didn't share bh 
great enthusiasm for toil and never could see that they Were at Birch 

j f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dud fsHUly life snd SOTP of distraction- Yon might have thou^t that 

Janice wouldn't have been particularly attract^ to Birch Hanger, 

tut Phyllia was very fond of^her from me first and ShC often WCOt UP 
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Aaron became a fether and Grace bore him a son and showed 

ixnagination in the process, because she happened to care for me * 

lot and would have me beside ha holding her hand at the tUSCi 
But even paientage didn't suffice to nuse any romance in them. 

Neither made any sdr about it and the boy's mother -was gUd to get 
back to her work. They let Janice Stand godmother because she was 
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“Don’t you set him to work too soon, b^ore he’s learned to walk and 
talk.’’ 

But a joke was wasted on my brother, needless to say. He listened 

quite serious and promised he wouldn’t. 

shan’t expect nothing from him till he’s four," he said. 


CHAPTER XIV 

You will find that whik life seems to jog on for most of us pretty 
slow and one day much like the last, yet changes are working out 

of sight, same as the moles, and time goes on for ever heaving 
up the seedlings of the future where least to be expected. But th^re 
vrare black and busy moles labouring under earth at this season, though 
their existence was not guessed as yet by Becaworthy. No doubt the 

lulers marked tbe ground beginning to tremble, but our high and 

mighty were not bright enough, nor quick enough, to read the signs 

in time, and, when news reach^ down to us, the fat was in the fire 

and no river of human tears deep enough to put it out. 

Meanwhile, before this fearfol happening, no lesser event of any 

note overtook me and mine. What befell was ordinary and no 
matter for more than passing pleasure or regret* For one thing 

Tom and Janice and myself changed houses and went to live with 

Matthew Appleby. His housekeeper couldn’t serve him any more 

and he was getting feebler him^lf by now and wanted tending. 

And hia house was his own and would pass to Tom when he went, 

so we moved in and were ie gainers, because his home was old and 

better built than ours and larger by two bedroom* and a sizeable 
garden with a nice patch of grass for my fowl run. Father welcomed 

us with thanksgiving and took pt pleasure in finding us under his 
roof. He was very glad to divest himself of all earthly caWS HOW 

so Kc handed over his money to Tom and his welfare in OUT hands. 
‘*lf a man i* thrifty and saving and want* for hi* first'^born to have 

what he leaves btiind, then it runs against justice;’ said father, "for 

bis ii^ey to be snatched the moment he*s in hia coffin. A moat' 

yatopire scheme and an cverlastiiig disgrace to PaTliament for letting 

It happen. And so Tom shall have aU now.’ ’ 
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Little he ioiew, poor old bird^ where his pto and plans would 
land him,' And still leas did Tom and I Icnow, 

Then there was the retirement of the dear old doctor, He*d 
been such a part of village life that nobody ever stopped to wonder 
what it might be like without him. But the time came when such 
an honest man had to throw up the sponge, because one of his senses 
was failing him and it was vital to his work. He could see well enough 
and feel with his usual delicate touch, but when he couldn’t hear the 
works within through his stethescopc, then he acted accordingly. 
He broke the bad news gradual, but his young, new-fledged partner 
was well up to the task by now and not afraid of night work, so he took 
charge and carried on and reigned over the h^th of the village. 
He Had self-confidence begot of his cleverness, which is surely a good 
thing, because, if a doctor seems in much doubt or is given to hum 
and hedge over you, then your heart sinks and you feel you can't 
put your life in ms hands with the complete confidence a sick man, or 
woman, ought to feel. Against that kind of uncertain healer there^s 
another sort even worse, and that’s the bluffing, confident kind, who 
d^h off a prescription and say you'll be well again the moment you 
let it down. In fact a right good doctor, who cures you so ^t as it 
can be done, or telb you the truth if he can’t, is a priceless treasure, 
like every other right good thing. Our only dread was that Dr. 
Tanner would aim at higher rewards than Beesworthy could offer 
him andHeave us presently for a better job. And all too soon he did 
leave us—not because he wanted to, but because the Army called 
him and his duty was to go. 

For ere long the brewing storm broke at last and England was up 
agaimt it, and in general opinion nothing more fear^l had ever 
confronted the Briti^ Empire, There was a famous soldier living in 
those days, and he’d been crying out for a longful time that we had 
got the wool pulled over our eyes without seeing a glimpse of what 
was to come; but the rulers paid no heed to the famous man and 
went their way and thought him about as useless as an owl hooting 
in the night. Yet he was telling God’s truth all the time and our 
enemies, when ready to do so, made it needful to go to war with 
them and clip thdr wings good and hard. We were poor starters as 
usual, but valiant Lord Kitchener raised an army, wondrous posters 
stared at us from every wall and wayside bam and the manhood of 
England got into training and soon went off by the hxmdreds of 
thousands to France, Then it was that war came home to the women 
as no war before, and we found not one of our young men but would 
be wanted and wanted quickly. 

There is nothing to dwarf a woe so fest as a still greater onCj for 
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the wind that beads you down to-day looks naught when to-movrow 
bnags a whole gale. We were just beginning to sigh beenuse we 
must lose Janice ere long, when fer woise faced me and I found 
that Tom and I must be parted. The precious ^1 was going to 
London for a course of dancing lessons and instructions in the art of 
elocution and acting. She wo^d see stage pkys and ballets and the 
like and finEdly decide for herself what she was going to fosten upon 
and where she was most likely to make good. Thanks to the vicar's 
sister, who took great and kindly interest in her, things were already 
planned in. town for her to have a comfortable home, with responsible 
people where she would be safe along with other girl students pursuing 
their studies at one task or another. Tom and I knew well enough 
that this was the end of her childhood and the fiist sure sign her way 
must lead into a world beyond our ken; but then came huge and 
bloody conflict, and the plans of mice and men all went down the wind 
in min for thousands. The Great War was like a spring tide that 
swept over all alike and overlooked none. So the inigntier evil over^ 
whelmed the lesser and a week after the fearful catastrophe first 
stunned England, my husband brought the news that he was going 
to play his part. It came as a cruel surprise to me, for 1 didn't look 
far enough ahead, or remember his professional skill on the sea. 1 
countttl that no demand for a man of his age would arise until many 
classes of younger men were called to the colours; but that is where 
I went adrift, because, in less than no dme, all seafaring men were 
cried for. And Tom was glad because he had grown uneasy and a 
thought cast down for fear he might not be needed. But now- came 
an evening when he broke it to me and told of how the Empire stood. 
He came to it cautious, luiowing it must be a facer for me, and spoke 
a longer sp^h than I had heard from him for years. And father 
supported him. 

‘Tt's like this, Pete,” he said, “We’re an island and, in sober 
ruth, a darned small one as islands go. But wc have got our colonies- 
and flie good will of the world at large behind us for the most part 
and, being mistress of the sea, can keep our life-lines clear. Tife-hnes'^ 
is foe name for ’em, because, if the enemy had it in his power to cut 
those life-lines, the United Kingdom would be hungry in a month 
and starving to death in six. And Germany knows that very well^ so 
she's going to come between us and our food supplies before all else 
if she can. Shell give our Merchant Marine hdl; she’ll send her 
under-sea boats into our sea lanes and her battleships and cruise^ 
also to take toil of the vessels speeding to us. She’ll put a ring df steel 
round us beyond our power to brei if she can; and thars where 
sailors are called for as never before in our history; that's where I 
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and the likes of me come in. It may be in home waters of the Channel 
and the North Sea, or Severn Sea, or Irish Sea, or it may be &r ways 
oE; but minesweepers by the thousand and tens of thousands ai% 
call^.foT as never yet, and those are the craft that such as I will man. 
There can’t be too many of us and we can*t answer the call too quick; 
and such work will come as a blessing to coundess fishermen who are 
going to find their own living taken from them till war’s over/* 

I looked at Tom and yet found it hard to credit what he toldn 
“I’ve heard of chimney-sweepers,” I said, “and of carpet*sweepers, 
but never of minesweepers/’ 

Then he ™lained hew the Germans would come by night and 
pour down millions of mines in the path of our ships, and how there 
would be a vast need to fight that manner of war&rc and trawl for 
mines as the fishing-fleets trawl for fish. Of course that was a sort of 
task at which Tom would excel, and he was going to begin doing it 
very soon. He didn’t say anything about die danger of the job, 
but spoke of it as valuable a^ necessary and well in hk power; 
and his father said there was little doubt he’d get command of a mine- 
iSwet^er as soon as the Admiralty heard tell of him. 

me,” said old Mr. Appleby, “My son will be master of a 
minesweeper in the name of God before he’s much older.” 

Which was exactly what fell put, for, a few days aft^ I learned this 
had news, Tom was called to Dartmouth by the Government and 
all the needftd steps taken. Then he had but a week to make ready 
and report again for duty and join up on a minesweeper with her 
home ^rt Plymouth for the present.- 

So I found myself in a pretty selfish mood and sorrier for myself 
ithan ever I had been in my life. For here was everything taken 
:fh)m me at one hard grab: Tom heading straight into unknown 
-danger and our girl off to London. But Janice helped me to brave 
-the storm. She didn’t find herself in two minds about it, declared 
rthe case was altered for her and she wasn't dancing, nor yet play- 
. acting for the minute. 

“I Stop with youj Mother/’ she ^d. “There’s going to be a 
'lot for rirb to do now and the first thing is to find what’s best.” 

Littfe she knew, or anybody knew, the tower of strength women 
were to be, or the paths they would tread—paths until that 
time only thought possible for men. But in a manner of speaking 
women the chance of their lives, and that was one good tl^g the 
Great War did: to show us what lay in our power and open out the 
world for us and reveal such qualities as were never jessed to lie 
in us. The thin end of the wedge we got in then and move it home 
' with vean to come. Women were doing man’s work in no time and. 
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many thousands of them rose to the challenge> oveitufned oitl 
ord^ of things and proved themselves ready for bl^-coated 

well able to tackle the labours of the young men called aw&y 
from their office life to the wa^ And much more they did than tum 
into clever clerks and mistresses of figures, ^ey went into the 
factories and ranged alongside the armament makers and shipbuilders 
and land ivorkera and were found capable of using their strength 
as well as ^eir learning. Women proved th^nselves in the Bre of war 
and showed such precious metal as they were never thought to contain, 
llicy emef^ed out of their seclusion by the million and came to be 
regarded with new eyes by the world of men. Some of the m^ folk 
approved dnd welcomed the wonder of them^ but many were bitter 
jt^ous and little liked to see single women taking the bread out of the 
mouths of married men. But the tide flowed on and^ my word I it has 
got a powerful long way up the beach since then, look at uit now) 

Janice found work within reach of me, for she took up nursing 
at a war hospital near by Bcesworthy, and Tom went to sea in due 
course and was soon made master of Hia Majesty's minesweeper, 
WaterwiUh* And X joined up with a knitting patty, to make all 
manner of woollen garments according to pattern. Work cried to the 
willing on every side and there were countless useful deeds to be done, 
however humble, for those ready to do them; but thousands, like my 
brother, Aaron, and Micah Widecombe, stuck to their own Jobs, 
the one on his l^d, the other at his anvil. Father Appleby took on a 
queer task, yet useful in its way. He had retatioiis up at Priheetawh 
in themidst of Dartmoor, and there a little factory had torung up, 
to collect and clean and dry and make sweet the acres orbeg motf 
that flourished up aloft in the wilderness. Our old man toiled uiercat 
valiantly and enjoyed the task and told us bow to be alone with his 
Maker in the wastes of the great moor, with none but fox and carrion 
crow for company, was very uplifting to the mind and made for a good 
conscience and good appetite and dreamless sleeping. 

The young men, who didn't sec their way to were herded 
in the Brincetown convict prison at that tune, and the old smnen 
fcilrf n away to make room tor them. Father saw something of these 
objecton on Sundays, wh^ they were not called to work, and many 
Godfotiiing young fellows hold religious services amdt^ the stoned 
and headier, and preached to each other and supported each other 
as bm they might. Father told us they were a very mixed hag and 
while some looked to be poor stuff and only diere to save their 
odiers a^ain were noble young men aind me salt of the earth. ^ Ife 
wid there were highly educated, brave feUowV among theim whtv 
would A IhfflMnd times rather be neighbouring with the trb^ Id 
B ■ ■ 
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France and faci]^ death than bawlced up in prison with ihe cowards. 
But thdr consciences forbade the sheading of blood. Chough their 
attitude to the war often ruined their future prospects and lost tiiem the 
respect and ftiendship of their relations and the world in general. 

Mr. Appleby toiled up there all through the first summer of foe 
war and then he esmt home again, ordaining to travel up once more 
when spring returned; but by that time things were changed and he 
found work to do within his strength at home; while Tom got a few 
days^ leave from time to time and spent them with me and told me 
of his work but made light of the perils. He was a tired man now 
and grey showing in his 1 ^ hair, but h^ eyes were keen as ever and he 
had become very intercstod in the war and said how tlie Merchant 
Marine was doing a grand job of work for the nation and'how the 
minesw^ers were carrying on a useful battle and helping the ships 
to keep afloat. But he felt sure we shouldn't conquer the enemy's 
under-sea vessels yet awhile and the toll of mea and ships continued 
to be heavy. 

After Tom*s last visit to me, H.M.S. Waierwikh sailed to do her 
work fkr away off the coast of France and I was, lamenting how 
long it would be before I saw him again, when crashed down 
upon me the foarfol news that he had gone and J should never see 
him any more. 1 had half finished a grand jersey of heavy wool, 
with love knit into every stitch, when there came a td^ram to td! 
how his boat was lost with all hands and Tom and his mates had 
perished. Actually knitting 1 was at the time the news came and I put 
dbwn the jersey to read it. And then the paper dropped out of my 
hands and I sat like a stone and stared at the deep blue, double* 
knitting wool of the jersey and didn't move till father came into the 
house-place an hour later. 

“He's gone beyond heat or cold. Father,” I said. killed.” 

He*d heard dready at foe post office and hastened back to 
support me. 

^*One more gathered home to greet us when our turn comes*” he 
answered. **You must cling to it he's gone on before, Pete—not 
gone very far ahead of me, but a good few years ahead of you- most like. 
You must turn for your comfort to your God and the memory of a 
rare good man vAio has died for England, along with millions mm” 

My mind had winged away in a most curious manner by then and 
I couldu^t yet face up to the truth, because, if 1 bad been able to 
grasp it, the thing might have driven me out of my senses and beyond 
reach to return to theim So, by a sort of merciful instinct, I put the 
truth at the back of my thoughts and just occupied my reason with a 
trivial thing. Like a drowning man clutching at a straw it was. 
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What Tom's father expected me to^aay 1 do not know, but it must 
have been far of^om what I did say> 

“I'll finish it/* 1 told him. “He can't wear it now^ but some 
nether’s 9<m shall wear it; some other bold hero shall catch beat 
from it.” 

That WM how the jersey stuck in my mind to ward off what had 
happened, ; 

When Janice heard, she sped to me, and I never wept one tear till 
1 saw hers falling. And then 1 cried into the small hours and began 
to understand what had overtook me. The gap seemed to yawn 
worse as It gained strength to face it—like an aching tooth, that 
only let? up vdicn you're aslf^, but is waiting for you as soon as 
ever yon wake again. The kindness of the people and the flood of 
their sympathy left me properly gating sometimes and I suffered 
a very great deal and my light near went out altogether once or twice. 
Then I turned the comer and started to travel on what was a lonely 
road to me now, with all the guide posts gone. 

You rexiienil^r things that stand out in the midst of misfortune?, 
My heart epntmued to tell me 1 was never going to smile again and 
my thoughts continued as black as my mourning gown; but six 
weeks after Tom*s death, there came David Gollop for a tcU. Linda 
had done her little best to comfort^ poor old dear, and many others, 
including my brother, Aaron and his wife, Grace, and sister Phyllis, 
all h^ said kind words and shared in my sorrow so far as they were 
able. Par^n Tozer came, too, and sat half an hour and told how 
my husband's name ™uld stand first on the monument to our parish 
heroes to be lifted after the war was over. 

“He was the eldest of our local men to make the great sacrifice,*' 
said the vicar, “and we shall always cherish and honour his name, 
Mrs. Appleby.” 

Then came Dave. He was an officer of some kind in the Salvation 
Army now and busy in well doing. 

*‘I didn’t call no sooner, Pete,” he said, “though very willing for a 
tell, but 1 thought to let dme do its healing work and the Anj^l of. 
Mercy comft)rt you. You see I'm ter ever joined to your family by 
the will of God. Findy, when you were but a girl. On that ugly 
day when you and Tom nearly dreamed in the $ca, it was 1 that plunged 
in the boiling surf and saved your life at risk to my ovm, and then, 
after long years passed over us, it was Tom who, by the will of Heaven, 
in his new motor fishing-craft, came to my lesciie and saved me ali^ 
like a brand clutched from the bunxing. Because, in those dark days, 
I was ^ ready to face my Maker, and well He knew it. So ycnir 
good man did more than save my body: he saved my soul, and never 
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did I deny him the credit wheiv niy eyes were opened and, like the 
Apostle Paul, I repented of my wick^eaa and came to the Rock 
of Ages and clove thereto like a limpet for evemLore,'* 

“So you have,** I said* ‘TTou turned over a new leaf from that 
day forward, Dave*** 

"I've made a good beginning granted,** he agreed, “and count 
upon making a good end when the time comes* I was worth salvation, 
Pete, and bless^ is the man who lives to know the Almighty found 
him to be worth saving and took steps according* By dark ways He 
may chpose to lead us back into the light; but if we have got the 
coui:age and trust to follow them, then all is well. And knowing 
you a^ Tom from youth up, 1 can hearten you with the word of the 
^thful and tell how your Tom is saved tor eternity and you are 
counted worth saving too*** 

“I was never lost to my knowledge till he died,** I said* “You 
necdn*t to tell me Toni*s m heaven, Dave. Where should such a 
man be ?** 

"Then join the Aimy and make dead sure of meeting him again 
in the Blessed Land, my dear woman,** he begged. ’"Many are called; 
few chosen.** 

David had grown a grey beard now* It wasn^t much of a beard, 
but made him J^k a thc^ht more noteworthy, and his unifonn added 
to hh appearance a little* He wasn't so tumble-down as he had 
been, though still a tolerable poor object* 

And then I felt my lips smiling again to hear him and it gave me a 
queer sort of shock to think they hadn’t lost the power to smile* 
Just a ghost of a smile and nothing whatever to simle about; but 
he ran on, as ^ug as a cat afUr a bowl of milk, and seemed to lick 
lus lips and very near purr to think of all the efforts he had made to 
defy Satan and conquer the powers of evil and cling to virtue* Nothing 
funny in the triumph of a humble man over his foults and weaknesses, 
having happed to know him in his earlier days and remember 
some of his adventures in the p^t, to see Dave so ternbly pleased 
with himself g;ave mo a flash of silly amusement. He opened a door 
for me that 1 thought was bolted for evermore and 1 was glad to 
smile and felt kindly to him* 

Torn** falher never did endure any extreme of because 
being a right-down Ghrisrian in the full sense of the word, he wouldn't 
suffer death, even of his own flesh and blood, to cast him into any 
despair* He held, that to let your own grief bulk larger than the 
kn<nvledge how a loved has raterod into eternal life, was a denial of 
faith and a most selfish line of conduct 
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*‘Vou must let Tom*s triumph ovet-crow your losa, Pete, and fed 
your teara should be wept foir joy rather diah sorrow,” he said. 

So the old man felt, but 1 couldn't pretend anything like that, 
because I knew right well exactly how Tom hims elf wouhi have fdt 
if Vd been snatched away from him. Where he hoped 1 might have 
gone would have been poor comfort against the bitter blow tliat 1 
was gone. Old Matthew said to me once tliat people were to him 
much like walnuts. “I take no count of their aheUs,” he told me long 
ago. **Thdr shells are much of a muchness; but I love fern all, 
high and low, for the kernel within, which is their souls.” Of course 
I couldn’t explain to him that wasn’t love, nor anything like it. If 
you don’t feel to people much more than you feel to walnuts, then 'tis 
idle to talk of hxvixig them. In truth dear old Matthew Appleby's 
opinions were pretty near on all fours with those of l>avid GoUop, 
though he would have been greatly annoyed to hear it. 

But Micah Widecombe and my nurseling, Janice, came die nearest 
to understand, for the reason that both the smith and the girl had 
dearly loved Tom, not for his soul, but for himself, as I had. Each 
in a different way helped me to bear the blow, because each felt 
the blow. Tom had always been Widecombe’s best and dearest 
friend and Micah thought a lot of my husband’s jud^ent and 
respected his manner of life; while to Janice, as she heiseli often told 
me, he had always been a well-loved fostcr-fether. Both were the 
poorer without him. The girl put her own life behind her for the 
fiill length of the war and spent her time nursing the sick and keeping 
dose to me; while the man looked in as he was wont to do, knowing 
I liked to taik of Tom so long as the subject didn’t weary other people. 
And it never wearied him. lie said things that others might not well 
have undentood. 

‘T miss his grave, Pete,’* he told me once—a thou^i that might 

have seemed uncanny to most, but went to my heart, Dccause I'd oft 
felt just the same. When some folk die, their very graves can bring 
Ieft*handed comfort to those who knew them best ^nd lack them worst 
1 missed Tom’s grave myself, for the salt sea swallows up the dust 
of the dead beyond our ministration or mark of love. You cannot 
tend the green waters like you can the gretm grass. But I alwa^ 
pictuied him henceforth as ebbing and fiowing with the wavear-4iis 
body part of the sea and his soul safe in heaven. 

^ 1 went through that great tide-rip, tearing and smashii^ up 
the homes ^ a million others besides my own; and 1 finished my 
masterpiece of a jer^ and hoped how it mi^t comfort ai^ hearfen 
some other woman’s husband by the name <» Tom. 
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F A R the longest twelve noonths ever I lived were those that followed 
my husband's death and I felt as if they were going to run on till 
the crack of doom. For a while I was just stranded in a back-water 
and off the village map. Other wives and mothers and sweethearts 
had something to talk upon and look forward but my pwt in the 
war and my pride in the war both came to naught when Tom went 
ouL I sang pretty small and got used to wearing black and resolved 
never to dtm colour again, I lost my instinct to neighbour with other 
people and buzz about as usual, because ail my litde afi^rs seemed to 
have come to an end, 1 was more brow-beaten than ever 1 thought 
it possible to be and 1 took above a whole year to come back to 
Even then I felt it a broken self to come back to* However, although 
struck silent and dumb for a long while, I wasn't petrified, ^fe 
may come up against a brick wall for you, but all manner of things 
are overtaking the people round about and you can’t put your he^ 
in the sand and pretend that nothing is happening m general* 1 
began to take notice, like folk who have been ill and have turned the 
comer* I picked up the threads presently and found I wasn’t the 
only war-widow in Beesworthy by now. Pride came along with 
pain and 1 went to bed for many nights with Tom's medal, sent to me 
by the Royal Navy, He got the D,S,M, 'Tor gallant^, perseverance 
and gn^t devotion to duty in serving on H.M* ships in minesweeping 
operations Jn home and foreign waters/* I keep it bright yet and 
bring it out for such as care to see* 

Then happened things personal to myself that woke more cause 
for sadness. The Great War ended and I joined the anny of the 
bereaved and praised the legions of the blesst^ dead who had helped 
England to win it. The flow of blood afield and tears at home both 
dried up; we were proud of our country and laughter was heard in 
the land again. But now there came a new sorrow for my family 
and another dropped from the ranks. My eldest sister, rrimrose 
Ashbury, died and, being her last spoken wish, her husband respected 
it and brought her down from their Liverpool home to be buri^ with 
the Blanchards. Primrose was built much on the pattern of our 
mother and lived out hei' life so well and faithful and steadfast that her 

<34 
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husband’s including Nicholas Ashbury himadf, got to rcgan! 

her as a sort of machine ^ never grasp^ the rare and wonderful 
kind of wife and mother she was. Nick, as I told him more than once^ 
failed to know his luck with her, till it had sped* Having no experience 
of any other partner but Primrose, he ^ways thought she was just 
ordinary and that all married women were much on the same pattern. 
However, in fuUn^ of time he married again and thai found ihe 
difference very quickly indeed, because the second couldn’t hold a 
taper to my sister in any direction whatsoever. It showed me at the 
time hOw 'my great loss had soured my own nature, because I wai 
unchristian enough to be rather glad Nick Ashbury*® eyes were 
opened—though too late, Tom would have rebuked me for that and 
said it was mean and reminded me that Ashbury had been a good 
husband and father, as men go. But, with my better-half gone, there 
was no light to steady me except his father, and old Matfoew now 
began to reach the end of his own tether pretty fast. He concentrated 
more than ever ou the hereafter and cared less and less for this world 
and the people to be left in it after he was gone. 

Janice took up her life where she had laid it down before the war 
and went off to study in London, coming back to me at the end of the 
first term. And then queer things happened to some young people at 
Beesworthy, while she was away from me. The adventure circled 
about a place and turned on an ancient wonder—a legend as Mr. 
Townley call^ it—^yet it was something still believed in by the older 
generation. 

As to the people up against this legend, first there were Adam 
and Abel Parsons, twin young fellows who lived at High Chimneys 
Farm—a big holding three miles inland from Beesworthy and tolerable 
near the haunted place I am about to mention. The boys had come 
into High Ghinmeys freehold early in life on their father’s death] and 
though still young—round about thirty and no more—they were 
clever farmers with character and carried on their busbiew to ad¬ 
vantage. I’d taken a fancy to them when they were nippers for they 
^vere a devoted pair, as like as two peas and much attached to each 
other. And I’d oft^ felt, when seeing them together, how it must 
have been between me and ray own twin, Herb^, if he’d lived to 
grow up. They hadn’t much to grieve at in all their young lives 
and were not called to the war, because, being farmers, they were best 
let be to cultivate the nation’s food] but it happened th^ came up 
against something now that might have led to a civil war between 
t^mselves. We knew them well and had seen a good bit of them in 
Tom*s tune. So much for them] then there was l^ike Gaunter, sheq> 
and cowman at Chimneys, a rare good chap, but afBicted with n 
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cough and a lot under the weather just now because he found more 
on his mind than it was strong enough to carry* He lived widi 
old mother in a cottage on the ferm and he always swore hb cough 
wasn't ruinous but onlv just a habit, caught from the sheep ^ tended^ 
and nothing he woultm’t throw off some day when his outlook 
brightened. And his outlook happ^ed to be a girl* A tall, nicely 
jnadc, lean sprt of man was Luke with a long face and wistful, doggy 
eyes* Shaved clean and Itept himselT clean and a good son to hits 
mother; and he'd set hb heart and soul on DoHy Bowden, the 
daughter of the head man at High Chinmeys* Dolly was a strapping 
creature, pretty and kind-hear^ and good company Har her own 
generation* And the whole point of the situation so far was that she 
cared a lot for Luke. She wUs always at him to take more eare of 
himself and eat more food, because her bouncing appetite almost 
shamed her compared with hb poor one* However, though they 
understood each other pretty well, there did not look to be any hope 
for them, because old &wd^ had his own ideas touching DoUy and 
they didn't include the cowman. He'd taken note of the friendship 
and spoken very short and shai^ to Luke on die subject, and he'd also 
minced no words with hb daughter but told her, once for all, that she 
ought to have more respect for herself and for him than to look twice 
at a brokcn-\vinded, humble chap like Gaunter. She was not very 
strong-minded, for all her brave appearance, and her father frightened 
her a bit and cast her down also, though he couldn't stop her feeling 
deep affection for Luke. So, for the time being, the lovers were little 
comfort to each other and Dolly went more troubled than Luke, 
because she knew something he did not. And that was a bint from her 
father touching facts which had come to hb attention. There things 
stood when the twins vbited me as an old friend and well-wisher. 
But before 1 relate what they catne about—a most comical reason 
in itself— I must first tell tlic legend of Allcr Pool on which all the 
friture was ordained to turn for them* 

Aller Pool, which Mr* Appleby said, ought to be called “Alder 
Pool” because of the alder trees that circl^ round it, was inland 
more than a mile from Beesworthy, near High ChimncTs and buried 
in big woodlands. Tom and I were fond of the peac^ul spot and 
oflcD took our walks there on Sunday's, especially in bluebell time, 
beohuse then the lone placed looked its best and fairest; but not a 
lot of folk cared overmuch to go there»-espi^^ally by night. Such 
tlungs stick in a youthful mind and diou^ educated children la^h 
at them, they leave their mark and it's easier to be brave in daylignt 
tlian after dark anyway* None had seen the ghost, but one or two 
aged people still Uved who vowed that they had heard it, or dse 
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chcir iHfinds or relations bad done so* It was a voice that spoke 
but once a year out of the depths of the pool and the story ran t^t 
on Midsuouner midnight^ those who cared to brave the ord^, 
might learn a gloomy fact touching the parish and the name^ oir 
namcSj of those doomed to die within the next twelve months wodld 
be spoken: clear out of the pool for any within earshot to know; NTo 
Bsh were said to be there, but the pool did not lack for life and 
plenty of coots and moorhens built their nests in the reed-bed at one 
end smd water-rats neighboured in the banks* To the average man or 
woman, apart Som the story about it, the place made them feel 
wisht, and even such as might have had their business there wouldn^t 
work all alone. A wood-path ran upon one side of it, leading up 
through the trees to High Chimneys, and on the other side was a little 
beach of sand that skined the water* All overgrown and tangled 
with thorn and briar it was,, and lonely enough, for few ever went 
there save lovers, whose love had cast out fear* To me it spoke of 
Tom and Td wander there yet sometimes and sit on a dead tree, 
where we had sat together, and wonder if, on the Midsummer 
midnight before he died, that ghost voice had spoken his name* If 
it did, there was no human ear to hear it, for none would have ventured 
near the place on that doom-laden night while their men were 
swallowed by the war* 

Long ago Matthew once aiTgued about AUer Pool with my father. 
Both liad been brought up by those who believed in the pool, but 
while my father said it was a myth and would have none of it, Tom's 
father believed such a story couidn't have arisen out of noithing* 
He was fortified in his opinion, too, because his own grandfather 
heard it. Matthew could remember the old man telling how he 
had: listened to his own brother's name cried out by a deep, droning 
voice that came from the water* And sure enough, thou^ a strong 
young follow and in rude health, the man died inside tweWe months, 
being killed when feUing an elm tree during March of the following 
year. And old Matthew, though very sure it wasn't a good ghost 
that haunted Aller Pool, believed in it and guessed the phantom 
homed there by the will of God for reasons outside human knowledge* 

But Matthew wouldn't laugh about it, because he thought it a 
wrongful thing to pry into the future of our neighbours, or try to Icam 
which among them might be counted to foil next. 

That was Aller Pool, and now 1 can set out to tell how one night 
the twins came to see me about the queer pass where they foiw 
themselves* T^’d drop in somedmes for a chat and bring me a 
wedge of honey or a pound of cream foom the form—all out of tfaesr 
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old regard for Tom; Imt to-night they were come oq their ovm 
bosmess. 

**You*rc so sensible, Mrs. Appleby,” said Abel Parsons, “that 
Adam and I thought we couldn’t do better than get a line on our 
quandary firom you.” 

“Mr. Matthew has gone to bed/' I answered, “and better you 
should ask him.” 

But they had chosen me and made no secret of their plight* 

“It*3 like this,” began AbcL “You go on sewiitg and just listen.. 
You know Doily Bowden ?” 

/T know her,” I said. “A very nice maiden.” 

“Well, we’re both in love with her and both want her,” he 
explained. “Adam and I arc so alike in every way, inside and our^ 
that we agreed it wasn’t very amazing wt should both (all for the same 
girl, especially an outsunding one like Dolly, but you may say it 
doesn’t so much depend on Dolly which of us gets her, but on our¬ 
selves.” 

He spoke with the vanity and confidence of youth, which was 
natural, 

“What price Luke Gaunter?” 1 asked, and they both lau^ied in 
my face. 

“No price,” answered Adam. “Do you think old Bowden would 
let her take a penniless man and one foot in the grave at that ?” 

“His cough could be mended easily enough,” I replied, “but go 
on,” 

“Well, there you are. Nothing, of course, can come between me 
and Abd,” went on his brother, "We can’t both have her and it*8 
waste of time both courdng her, so the present point is which shall 
start. We thought to toss a coin. What do you say ? Not any coin 
of mine and not any coin of Abel's, but a strange coin from another 
pocket What do you say to that ?" 

^*Just a question of which has first refusal,” I said; but they 
objected to the word, 

' "There won’t be any fint rdusal,” declared Adam wilh utmost 
confidence. “You can bet your life on that, Mrs. Appleby." 

1 remembered an old German faced with a difficult problem, 
and how a wise woman told him to decide, 

“1 Wouldn’t toss for her,” I said. “I’d put the decision out of 
human hands and leave it to Providence. I’ll do this if you like. 
I’ll set two bones on the fioor and call one ‘Adam’ and one ‘Abel/ 
Then I’ll bring my dog—Tom’s dog he was—and leave it to him. 
If he goes fcMT the right bone^ then Abel can try his luck, and if he 
chooses the left one, then it be you, Adam.” 
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They applauded, so I got the bones and called in the dog from his 
kennel and much surorised him with the tight of an unexpected treat 
after b^time. Wc had everything quite clear and when I let him 
go he didn't waste a moment. He went straight for the left one and X 
let him take it to bed with him, 

Abd uttered a cheerful curse but kept his nerve and diook his 
brother’s hand, 

'‘Be danmed to the dog and good luck to you, Adam,” he said, 
and both evideptly regarded the matter as settled and the thought 
that it all over left Abel a bit flat and Adam divided between 
joy for himself and regret for his brother. It was quite char that they 
regarded (he business as finished, so I couldn’t help asking a question 
baore they went* 

“What shall you do, Abd, if Dolly turns down Adam ?” I inquired* 

“Nothing,” he answered. “Nothing as to Dolly, because if she 
don’t fancy Adam, she wouldn’t fancy me* Wc’rc too much alike to 
look different in her eyes; and if she was mad enough to turn him 
down, that would be the end of it* But she won’t turn him down* 
She’s no fool and her father’s no fool* It was only a question of fint 
come, first served,” 

Off they went together quite amiably, but 1 didn’t share their 
confidence as to whether it would fall out so pat as they expected* 
What Dolly Bowden might do 1 knew not and the only one I felt sorry 
for was the coughing cowman. 

Neither twin favoured me for a good long while afWr that and 
there came no news as to whether Adam had triumphed* Then Abel 
dropped in one evening alone and asked for a sitting of eggs from my 
famous Barneveldcrs and talked poultry for a bit. But prc^tly he 
began on the subject of his brother* He’d changed his mind as to 
Dolly being no fool, because things had liappencd to make him 
convinced Sic must be, 

“You’ll be surprised to hear that Adam hasn’t brought it off ai 
yet,” he said* “That girl hangs fire and, when he offered for her, she 
wasn’t in his arms the minute after. She wanted time! But he made 
her promise to be sharp and use the little br^na God gave her*’* 

“Adam could never go on wanting her if ahe’d made it clear she 
doesn’t want him,” 1 suggested, but Abd didn't sec that. 

**He*s quite as wishml for her good as for his own,” he explained* 
“Damn it all, he loves the womanJ” 

“She’s wise to ask for time to think at any rate,” I suggested, and 
he showed impatience* 

"What datA the idiot want to think about, Mrs* Appleby?” 

“Abdut Luke Gaunter no doubt,” 1 said* ' 
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“A creatuiT bound for an early grave most likely! How could any 
woman think twice between him and my brother ? Once lei her see 
sense and Gaunter would pester her no more* One thing^s certain; 
if she, was lunatic enough to put Gaunter belbre Adam, then we'd 
sack the man.*' 

That was the fint time Td ever heard a mean, or crafty, or un¬ 
sportsmanlike word from a Parsons, but I said nothing for the minute. 
It looked a lost battle because poor Luke had two to one against 
him* In fact he had the whole of High Chimney* against him, for the 
mother of the twins took their side and approved of Doily Bowden for 
Adam, while the girl's father was all for it too. It seemed little likely 
she could weather the storm with none but Gaunter himself to help 
her and the knowledge that hcM be dismissed if she decided for him. 

Then Abel went on to tell what a good twin he had been* 

“IVe played a brother's part,** he said* “I*ve gone so far as to 
lecture the woman mysdf. ‘Instead of daring to hesitate for a moment,* 
I said, ‘you ought to thank your Maker for a chance of advancement 
that happens to few girh in your position* To marry my brother 
lifts you into a far finer walk of life than ever you had the right to 
hope for, Dolly*’** 

“And what did she say to that ?” I asked* 

"It wasn't for her to say anything. Her part was to listen,*’ 
replied Abel. "I also told her that to try and hold die balance 
b^ecn Gaunter and Adam was little less than an insult to my 
brother, and, if she didn't mend her manners pretty quick, he would 
turn against her and be done with her. Between ourselves, 
Mra, Ajiplcby, that isn’t true, because Adam finds himself deeper in 
love with her than ever and wouldn't lose her now for a fortune* 
He wants her and he’s puzzled to know what holds her back* He 
can’t believe it’s Gaunter, because, when he begged her to see the 
difference between what Luke had to offer and^what he had, she was 
mute**' 

“If she loves Luke, then the sundries that Adam can promise 
wouldn’t weigh a button against your cowman,” 1 assured him; 
but you could see that Abel didn’t know a thing about real love. 

He asked me for some ideas to help Dolly’s scant wits and was 
disappointed when I didn’t admire his opinions, or fed disposed to 
support his twin. 

“And as fiir dismissiiig Gaunter/’ I said, "that would be a most 
cowardly thing. Also a feoUsh thing, because it might well scivc to 
settle her once for all against Adam. Anyway that’s how it would 
serve' me* If you catch a man you could uxvt going to do something 
beastly, it would sure shake you off him.” ^ 
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"Time will show^** he aiiswered, “bfut it might be the right course 
all the satnCf because, once that chap is out of sight and gone beyond 
reach, shcUl pirobably foigct aU about him. She*s heard us, and sbe*s 
heard our mother, and Sie’a heard her own lather, and a cloud of 
witnesses like that ought to do the trick/’ 

So he went off a^, before 1 saw him again, there came lo me 
Dolly hersclfj bringing Luke Gaunter with her. You could see they 
were atill of a mind, but 1 marked how running water will sohen a 
stone, for the girl sounded to be yielding against the voices brought 
against her* 

“Of course I love Luke terrible well and always have done and 
love is love, but what would you say was our course to take, dear 
Mrs. Appleby?” asked Dolly. “Luke don't see no lighL He jutt 
hangs on our undying love for each other, but gets no ideas from ft to 
help the situation, and I’m littk better than a toad under a harrow, 
because f've only got my huge affection for Luke to pit against ’em 
and they don’t bdieve it’s true. They can’t see how any sane creatuie 
would waste her devotion ou a poor man with a churchyard cough 
while there was a hale and hearty chap like Adam Parsons gone on 
her. And they also say that if my happiness was what Luke put 
first in his mind, then he’d be the first to tell me to marry Adam/‘ . 

“That be damned for a yam,” began Gaunter. “That’s just their 
craff and cruelty. What happiness ever overtook a woman who 
wedded to please other people ? What’s money, or Adam Parsoins, 
or High Chimneys against Dolly’s love of me ? And as for my 
chuxchyard cough, that be damned too, Dolly.” 

“The folks all looked at you with pitying eyes, Luke, at church 
last Sunday, when it catched you in the michlle of the sermon,” she 
said. 

“A bit noiisy but perfectly harmless,” he answered. “I’m a thin 
sort of man, granted, so was ray father, and he*d be alive yet if he 
wasn’t dead. The cough’s curable and if 1 didn’t fret my soul out 
over you and lose my appetite in consequence, the cough would most 
likely go. I’m tough enough and I know my job, and even if they 
fired me, I’d do so well If not better some place else.” 

"I ^ow that,” agreed Dolly. “You arc cleverer than they think 
for/’ 

Then th^ turned to me. 

“The question is,” said Dolly presently, “if there’s, any direct 
action for us to take about it. If I said ^yes’ to ^am, mat puts 
Luke in fearful agony for a bit, but once out of his sufferii^ ne^U 
.get over it soon or late. But it wouldn't put me out of my suttennA, 
because if I was wed to Adam F^ons for a hundred yean^ 1 coiud 
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never come to Jove him. Get used to him no doubt and do my duty 
by him, but not love him* If you have loved anybody like 1 love 
Luke, then it’s idle telling ^uneJf you can ever love UIk that again. 
No woman’s built to do it twice.” 

Gaunter fixed his shini^ eyes upon her while she spoke and nodded 
his head vigorously. I didn’t mark anything iinh^thy about him. 

**Every word as true as goroel,” he said. 

”Such love is a tower of strength/’ I agreed, “but doesn’t call 
for any direct action except in one particular, Luke. There’s one 
thing you can do—one thing you ought to do—and, if the result 
goes against you, then Pd say your course looks to be clear; but if 
the result is what all your good friends hope, then it will be a great 
support for you both.” 

‘There!” cried Dolly. "I knew Mrs. Appleby would have an 
idea.” ^ 

“Don’t amount to an idea,” I answered, “but if Luke docs one 
thing, he will clear up any more talk and give you both something 
firm to stand upon.” 

“What is it then ?” asked Gaunter. “I don’t take your meaning 
yet, Mn. Appleby.” 

“Why, your health/* I explained. “Get your state of health 
cleared up once for all. That’s the first thing,” 

“Hia mother’s been at him about that for a month of Sundays,” 
said Dolly, “but he won’t—says it would make him look a &ol to go 
whining to Doctor Tanner about nothing.” 

“Q^ite the contrary/’ I answered. “It isn’t nothing and ^ould 
be looked into. If it’s nothing, then doctor will put you in the way 
to cure it. And If It b serious and you are like to be an invalid, then 
you must be brave and put Dolly first and let her go free,” 

“HelH” said Gaunter. “Is that all you can hit upon, dear 
Mrs, Appleby?” 

”For the minute, yes,’' I replied. “Not for one instant moment 
do I believe you will hear any bad news, because I know' the look of 
men and I don't see any signs of a declinement, or any serious ilb 
about you. But let Dr. Tanner do his task. Tlien you and Etolly 
will feel a lot easier in your minds and be tuned to win out and 
carry on.” 

There wasn’t much comfort in thdr young hearts fidm that, but 
they thanked me and promised to obey and went off together. 

“Wear flannel next your skin at all times, Luke, and don’t breathe 
the night air more than you must.” That was the last word 1 said 
to the man for the moment, and he promised to bear it in mind. 

1 fdt, when they were gone, that LtdEc was no fighter and the 
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^rl begiimtn^ to fed shakeii, and feared for them still more when 
Abel looJcfid m to report progre^, He*d quite lost whatever 
^rairatioii he might once have felt for Dolly, but admitted bis 
brother still wanted her above all else. 

“Thc;cnd of Ac battle is sure enough,” he. laid. “The girrs 
weakening, so A<£am says^ and Ae marvd is she^s hdd out so, long* 
If it had bMn me, 1 wouldn’t have put up wiA it like my broAer has* 
If shc^d ssud 'no* to me but once, 1 wouldn't have given her another 
chance to change her mind. I'm prouder than what Adam U»and 
■cleverer too.** 

“How Ad you find Aat out, Abel?*’ I asked, “or was it'your 
broAer found it out ?** 

He laughed. 

“You’ll hear someday perhaps,** he answered, “but he’ll have his 
DoUy m the bag before much longer. And Aat will be Ae end of 
the rumpus and Ae end of Luke Gaunter and his sheep-dog bark.” 

Abel felt very confident, yet when 1 asked him why he was so sure 
Ac scales were going to tip in favour of his broAer, he only answered 
'“Wait and see,** Which was a phrase started by^he Prime Minister 
of England a few years back, and still very popular. He would reveal 
nothing, but in truth he had revealed quite a lot, though 1 only 
caught Ae weight of his words long after. Away he went—evidently 
mu^ pleased to find he had got brighter wits Aan his broAer, 

A week passed and I saw noAing of any among Aem until Ae 
next scene opened for me in a most uncanny fashion. I’d gone to 
bed as usual round about ten o’clock and father Appleby was already 
gone when there came a knocking at the outer door and 1 heard 
voices clashing wildly togeAei^-a man and a frantic woman by the 
sound. So 1 oped my vnndow and cried out to Aem to be at peace 
and said 1 would come down house as quickly as I could don my do Acs* 
I lit a canAe and saw Ac time was hilf after midnight and Ae night 
dark and overcast. FaAer didn’t waken and I rayed mysdf and 
descended to find Luke and Dolly in a proper uproar of miseiy, and 
when I asked them why Aey'd brought their misfortunes to me at 
such an improper hour, Aey couldn’t tell. 

“Something drove us to run to you, thou^ God, He only knows 
why, come to think of it,** answered Gaunter. He was white ai a 
dog’s tooth and no hat and only his Airt and trousers upon him, 
Aouj^ a. damp and foggy night for June, and JDoUy loolfed to be 
beside heracif and not accountable for her actions or her tear^choked 
wor^. 

*‘What the mischief has happened to you boA now?” I asked* 
'The pair of you look to have seen a ghost.” 
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heard one/* answered Luke* *Toor dear maid—she *3 
heard one I I*m for it, Mrs* Appleby/* 

1 bade them come in* 

^Tou had best to calm down and tell what you have got to tell/* 

1 said. "It*s dear lomething has happened to shake the set^e out of 
your bodies. Button your shin, Luke, and put dn Mr, Appleby*^ 
overcoat for the minute. Gome in and Til fetch you somediing to 
steady you/* 

With that they entered my house-place and I brought a bottle 
out of a cupboard and, for the minute, my mind fastened on that 
bottle of sloe gin rather than them. It had never been opened, 
because Td bought it against Tom*s next home-coming, but there 
was no home-coming for him, and I wondered aoisnetimea when, if 
ever, 1 should open it. Now the answer was come and^ gave each of 
them a china mug half full and told them to let it down/ 

^^Answer me one question, Luke/* I said, *‘bcfort you tdl your 
story. Have you been to Lr. Tanner as you promised ?” 

“Pve moved in that matter,** he answered, ^‘and the gentleman's 
fixed the date, I was to see him early to-morrow, before he went on 
his rounds after my morning milking, I was to be present at his 
surgery at eight-thirty sharp arid ho intended. But it*s too late now,** 

“Why is It too late ?** I asked. 

Then 1 looked at Dolly, who was drinking her cordial one minute 
and sobbing into it the next, 

**Thc'story*s hers, poor suffering soul/* said Luke and then spoke 
to her. 

**Pu]l yourself together, darling, and set it all out again for 
Mrs. Appleby to hear the fatal news/* he begged. 

She nodded and gasped and gurgled and was sdll shaking like a 
jelly-fish, but the sloe-gin steadied her and brought back the colour 
into her cheeks. 

“It was like this,** began Dolly. '‘Under orders from my father 
1 went to High Chinmeys last night to take supper with the family 
and have a tdL Night and day Adam Parsons has been at me and, 
to-night, his mother and his brother joined in and piled up the 
arguments why I should give over holding outj against Adam and say 
die wrd and do what Mrs, Parsons said was my duty and the will of 
Providence. They buzzed on till 1 grew daz^ and so dumb as a 
newt; and time passed and 1 felt the fight was out of my body and 
only prayed to be allowicd to go home, Abel gave over first and said 
he was died and must seek his rest because he had to be up early, and 
then, when it was trembling on my Up* to say *ytt* and have done 
with it, Adam called attention to the time and they were shocked to 
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see it deven o'clock* So hU mother said 1 must go home, 
else ^Uierv^uM be in a stir, and Adam decreed 1 couldn’t go home 
alone at such an hour and he’d see me back through the woods to 
safety and bring a new contrivance he had by now—an electrical 
torch to gvdc our going,” 

Dolly panted a bit and picked up her mug, but it was empty by 
now and I poured in a little more* 

“You went by the woodpath, past AUer Pool,’* I said. 

“We did thenj” she continued, “and he was at me like a cat after 
a mouse and I was at my last gasp by now and the fog around us and 
so black as pitch under the trees* God’s my jud^, Mrs, Appleby, 
that ^ we skirted the pool, 1 was just ^ing to tell him I’d shot my 
bolt, and could fight no more and would take him when he willed—^ 
yes, I was gojEg to do itl Then that happened to freeze me all 
through and strike me dumb.’* 

“She heard the spirit of the pool,” said Luke, “Nobody in alE 
that uproar aimed against her had stopped for a moment to remember 
it was Midsummer Night, else of course the man wouldn’t have dared 
to take her there, or go liimself either; but so it was and they stood 
by the petal at the fatal hour, Mrs* Appleby, and both heard (he 
voice!” 

“Let her tell her tale,” I answered. “If you heard a voioc^ it 
said something* What did it say, Dolly ?” 

“Two words,” she replied, “Two words and no more* Two 
words repeated three times in a blood-curdling, creepy-crawly voice 
straight out of the pool. ‘Luke Gaunter—Luke Gaunter—Luke 
Gaunter*’ That’s what it said—in a sort of wail like a doom bell 
tolling. Then it died away and everything was silent as the grave*” 

I couldn*t but think she’d related the story very well* 

“Sure it wasn’t an owl. Doily?” I asked, “orJust Luke’s name 

running it\ your head at that critical moment ?” 

“My head was full of him the second after, but not before,” she 
answered^ “And no owl, Mrs* Appleby* How should an owl be 
telling about poor dear Luke ?* 

“Go on," I begged her. "Keep to the exact facts. What happened 
next?*’ 

“Adain shook with fear and cried out he’d quite forgot it was 
Midsummer Night, ‘Lord have mercy 1’ he said, ‘there** the truth 
from the spirit that haunts this infernal place* Spoke to help you 
make up your mind, Dolly> Gome away quick I’m goo«e<-ftM all 
overl’ . 

“Well he might be,** added Luke* 

“But then/’ went on the girl, ^*very strange thoughts Bowed huo 
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me and my mind-wa* AJl of Ltike and empty of Adam. Afy 
creamed on my bones and my knees knocked together, but only for a 
moment, and I felt what a cruel piece of work it was fer even a hatefe] 

fjbo&t to turn ^inst him* Then a ^reat flood of rose up in 
me and a great flood of love for Luke at the same minute. And 1 
knew, for dead sure, he was the proper mate for me and l*d never be 
happy again till I'd married the man, even if he was called home the 
next minute after I had* That’s how I felt, Mrs* Appleby.^* 

“Did you tell Adam ?" I asked* ^ 

"No," she said* “Fd got a feeling against him properly choking 
me by now. I didn’t say a sii^ word. I gave one screech—loud 
enough to fright the filthy ghost if he was there yet—and then I bolted* 

1 ran with all the swifhiess I’d got, though a chanccy place to run in 
the dark- but I don’t travel very fast as a nde and, when he saw how 
!’d fled, Adam came after me. I knew he’d catch me in half a minute 
and a light flashed out, because he’d turned on his torch, so I got off 
the path and hid in the bushes behind a stone. Tliat’s why my face 
is bleeding along of thorns. He went by cussing and showing his 
light, but all in vain because I squatted behind the stone like a hare 
in her form* I knew he’d have to come back the same way and, 
half an hour later, he did come back talking aloud to himsdf and 
using shameful language too." 

“Because the Cup of happiness was dashed from his lips just when 
be counted to drink it," put m Luke Gaunter, 

“Then," continued Dolly, ‘T knew I was safe and had given him 
the slip; and now FU wed Luke against the world and if die he must, 
It shan’t be before Fve shared his woeful life so long as it lasts. FIl 
d^ all the demons and humans leagued up against us and mair/ 
him if’tis only for five minutes, the blessed creature!" 

She sobbed on Luke’s chest for a little while, but, between the 
shock of hearing his doom and the amazement to find Dolly in his 
arms, the cowman couldn’t summon any more words at all for the 
time being* He just hugged her and &tMcd over her Men hair out 
of his beautiful eyes at me. 

Then he asked me a question* 

“How could a man possibly die after he’s heard that ?" he said. 
“How should I die after she’s for me and wants no other ?" 

“Fm very glad you woke me,” I said, “Because there’s something 
deeper^ in this adventure than I can explain for the minute* But 
don’t takc:any action at all to-morrow. Just cany on with your 
lives and meantime, Fll piece the tale out and sec what Mr* Appleby 
thinks when he hears it* And if Abel tells you what Adam heard 
kcqi your nerve, Luke, and don’t let him think you’re particula, 
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und^ the weather about it. What you have got to do is to see 
Dr, Tanner at half^'past eight to-morraw mommg, and now DoUy 
had best let you take her home, unless she reckons her home will be 
too hot to hold her af^er this night’s work,” 

Dolly agreed to go home, 

*‘Not tifi to-morrow it won’t be too hot," she said. "Father will be 
asleep long since; but he’U ask me how 1 got on last night at High 
Chiinneys for certain and expect to hear Tve given in," 

"Handle him gently and say nothing has yet been decided by 
you," 1 advised. 

They went off then—nearly one o’clock it was and a sea mist over 
the land, Luke was resigned and Dolly proved a bit unsteady on her 
fbetj but otherwise in pretty fair spirits and full of defiance agaixut 
Pro^dcnce, 

"I’ll let you know the moment we hear what doctor decrees, and 
God bleaj you for your support, Mrs. Appleby," said Luke. 

Then they faded away into the dark and 1 went to bed. 


CHAPTER II 

IT was quite a new thing in my experience to be so deeply interested 
in odier people’s business as I was over this queer tale of Luke and 
DoHy; but I never felt to be busy now and Td often think what a 
frozen time a widow is called to fecc, when her partner and all he 
means and demands is taken from her. So, for want of something 
better to do, 1 turned to think on these two young creatures crossed 
in love. And the subject grew more and more interesting when 1 
looked behind it. Firat there was the ghost fitting so tidily into 
Adam’s plan of action just at the moment when Dolly’s fight was over 
and she had decided to throw up the sponge and take him. Yet 
what had actually happened in the girl’s wavering mind ? Instead 
of yielding, she’d done clean contraryand turned aga^t hint If the 
Alter Po 4 ^ ghost had only kept his mouth shut then, in half a minute 
more, she would have been tokened to young Parsons and most likely 
married to him inside six weeks; but now the phantom had ruined 
Adam’s hopes. There was a terrible funny side to it, esped^y 
if my guess about the spirit was the right one, and noct morning 
1 told old Matthew the whole tale. 

At breakfast 1 put a question. 

^‘What do you hold about the legend of Aller Pool, Father ?" 
I asked. “It was brought to my mind last night*" 
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“I hold and always shall hold to one opinion^ Pete,^* he answered. 
“There is no shadow of doubt that the ghost used to speak on 
Midsummer Night in the past. Witnesses beyond reproach heard it 
aiMl when a name was namedj be it man or woman, the victim died. 
And one famous case belonged to Ann Woodman. She married 
Gabriel Woodman and had a son by him, and she called the bov 
Gabriel after his &ther. Then, when the infant was three years old, 
fo^etting all about the pool, she passed that way on her road home at 
midnight fhm nursing her sick mother* And what happened ? 
She heard a spirit speak three times and the name was ^Gabriel 
Woodman/ I have always felt mortal sorry for that afflicted 

woman, for she couldn^t tell whether it was her husband or her 
baby she was going to lose and never thought to ask the spirit. So, 
not until the child died six months after, did Ann have another 
moment's peace/* 

“Poor creature—I wonder which she might have chosen if open 
to do so,“ 1 said. “And what a cruel choice?* 

“But now/* contirmed Matthew Appleby, “the case is altered 
and I am of opinion that ghost has long left the pool. All manner of 
tasks are surel'j^ put upon the departed and no living man can say 
what his first job of work in eternity may be; but most like he^s 
at another now/* 

“Then/’ I said, “if I told you that the voice spoke yet again last 
night and named a name and there were two Uving creatures—a man 
and a girl—to hear it, what would you think ?** 

“I should doubt they were mistaken/* he answered, “I should 
want to know who was doomed and why those two particular people 
had been by the pool at midnight,** 

“Very dever of you, Father,** I assured him, "and I can answer 
both questions/* 

Then 1 told him the whole story and he listened most carefiilly 
and forgot his breakfast while doing so. My own ideas were ripened 
by now, but 1 said nothing as to them and waited for his opinion. 

“That's what happened and that's how it is,“ I finished up. 
“And does the story prove your own opinion about Aller Pool is 
wrong ?** 

Then he showed how clear and quick-moving his old mind still 
continued to be, 

"None has ever heard a word to my knowledge against the 
Panons twins/* he said, “but you have got to remember this: that 
when a man is in love, he often lets the passion ovenn^ter his 
principles and Nature, for her own ends, will battle against his 
conscience/' 
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"AlVa m love, FathcTj” I said, ^‘but he shook his head. 

<*So we say and so some act upon,’' he admitted. "But it doesn't 
hold good against religion. No matter.for that. Now I speak of 
evidence, ajid you may answer there can be no evidence because a 
ghost wouldn’t be capable of leaving any clues.” 

*‘It must have got a throat whatever it hasn’t got/* I argued, 
“even a ghost can’t bawl <Ait anybody’s name without a mouth and a 
ton^ in it.” 

“*Let me go on/* he begged. “We’re either dealing with a 
phantom or we are not. Grant a miracle, then a voice without a 
tongue is to be accepted; but miracles are rarer far than of old and 
my own opinion continues to be that the miracle of Aller Pool is a 
thing of the past. So we must consider if tliis happening can be 
explained some other way. It can be, and though the ex^anation 
throws a very bad light on certain living people, yet it looks more 
likely that’s a screw loose in their characters than a miracle at 
Allcr Pooh” 

“You’re a wonder I” I told him. “You have reached to just 
where Thave reached, Father; but on sure ground, whereas I only 
guessed it might be that way/’ 

'^Tliat’a the difference between a woman’s reasoning powers and 
a man’s/’ he explained. “But where arc we now ?” 

“The proof will be if Doctor Tanner finds Luke curable,” I 
suggested, but he attached no importance to that. 

“No. He might be sound as a beU to-day and dead as a hammer 
to-monw. We must approach the subject from another point of 
view and ask ourselves if it was in the power of a human being to 
pretend the ghost was tlicrc." 

“The voice was *crccpy-crawly’—that was Dolly's word for it; 
but, of course, a human being can put on a creepy-crawly voice if 
they want to/’ I told him. “Janice—last time she came to see me^ 
imitated a ghost in one of her stories and made me feel it was brooding 
at my elbow. But there’s far more to it than that. The voice came 
from the midst of the pool, or so it sounded to Dolly Bowden; but, if 

a human voice, it couldn't have come from there.” 

“In that case it came from the other side of the water and fetched 
across out of the darkness,” said Mr. Appleby. “So if we surmise 
that Abel Parsons was helping his brother to make the accept 
him and finish off Gaunter once for all, then we must consider where 
Abd was just Aen.” 

“He’d gone to bed, or so he said,” I put in. 

“We have to assume for the minute that be did no lueh thtiw, 
hut bolted out of the house and Cook up his stand on the other side 
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of the pool. In that case evidence may be looked for and found and 
craft may be met with craft.” 

“There’s a little strip of black sand on the farther wdcj” I said. 

“And that’s where a man might stand and fling his voice across 
if so minded” went on Matthew. “But, if Abel did so, then a hundred 
to one, he would have left some mark of so doing. That’s in your 
[rawer to find out, Pete, and you can ace if the sand on the hither 
side of the water has been touched by a human foot of late.” 

SOj at the dinner hour I slipped out and took my way through the 
empty woods unmarked. All was lone enou^ there with naught 
but a woodpecker laughing as he flew. None saw me and 1 pushed 
my way through the thickets to the little strand, but didn’t need to 
stay half a minute, for marks showed, dear as day, where feet had 
trod but twelve hours before. A child could have marked it and I 
was oif and home again in no dme. 

“The sand told its tale, Father,” 1 said. “Somebody has walked 
there and stood at water’s edge and his footprints are dear, so clear.” 

Then Mr. Appleby praised God in his most enthusiastic fashion. 

“There you are then,” cried out old Matthew, beaming as he spoke. 
"A wondrous example of how Providence, when so disposed, can 
kill two birds with one stone and defeat the unrighteous and serve 
the innocent at a single stroke! Such things are mysteries planned 
in the mind of our Creator, Pete.” 

But my thoughts ran forward, 

“All looks to hang on Doctor Tanner now,” I suggested, “If he 
says Gaunter can be cured, then all’s well; but how will it be if the 
young man has got a fatal complaint and may fall before another 
winter? Then the people would say afterwards that it was a thousand 
pities she hadn’t liken Parsons when he was on offer and that 
Providence had been mistook to choke her off him,” 

“The Godless might and most likely would,” he answered, “yet 
to the eye of ftiith these things foretell what is to follow thenL You 
mark my words; we shall hear Luke is curable and that was all part 
of the eternal plan. Such events wouldn’t have fallen out if the 
cowman was going to die, and because they did fall out, that’s a sure 
sign he isn’t going to die.” 

He spoke with the ftiith that moves mountains, so I admired him 
for it and &lt almost ashamed to havo suggested a downfall yet for 
poor Luke. But neither of us was called to wait very Jong, for the 
lovers came in that evening bubbling with joy and gMness, yet Very 
doubtful whether in truth mey had over-much to be joyful for. 

“We’re in a proper miz-maze now, Mrs. Appleby,” began Luke. 
“Wonders never cease, andim^dy Tm not doomed in Dr. Tanner’s 
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opioion. He brought all his learning to bear upon me and looked 
down my throat with an electric lamp and listened to my heart and 
luugi at work and charged Haifa crown and no more* I'm sound 
as a bell by all accounts and my hideous cou^h don't arise from any 
fatal breakdown within, but a nervous condition that has bred the 
habit and always drives me at die most ill-convenicnt moments. 
It arises out of a troubled mind and poor courage and has grown into 
a failmg which I must knit up my wiil-power to conquer. And, if 
I have enough pluck, I shall cure it in six monti^ or lessi And 
Dr. Tanner made me feel brave as a lion and, besides all that, there** 
Dolly now to brace me up.” 

**A11 very much to the good, Luke,” said father, who had been 
listening to their tale. 

^^So one load has fallen from us now,” went on Dolly taking up 
the tale, “the worst load of all; but next comes the ghost, Mr. Ap^by, 
That’s the next ugly item. Because the Allcr Pool ghost would be 
powerfuller even than Doctor Tanner, if you take my meaning, 
aud slay Luke some other way.” 

Then father told how we read it and cheered their hearts again. 
He spoke with absolute certainty and revealed everything down to 
my tUacovery. 

“That being so, then praise God for all His mercies and enough 
said,” summed up Luke. “Tm going to live, and there never was . 

right ghost to say contrary if Mr. Appleby ordains the spirit tl 
on and away. But the present moment continues to be ugly yet.” 

“What’s the matter with the present, Luke?” I asked. “For the 
present all you need to do is to fight your silly cough and conquer it 
and carry on.” 

“That I will do good and sure,” he promised. “But the present 
b like this. We're both for declaring that we are tokened, and the 
moment that is blazed abroad I shall get the sack from High Chimneyi 
and Dolly will find herself homeless, because her ^therlias told her 
he will cast her out once and for ever if she takes me. You'll excuse 
me mentioning it, but so it is.” 

“If your story got out, and their plot got out, all the smpalhy 
would be your side, Luke,” I told him, “and you might find that 
Mr. Bowden would be too ashamed to cut off Dolly and the Piarsoiu 
too ashamed to fire you. They’d be the disgrace of the pariah.” 

“In a case such as thb,” Matt decided, “the proper response b 
to take the war into the enemy’s country and surprise ’em. What 
I advise you to do b this: let Luke give notice before begets it, and if 
your father tells you that he won't have you under hii roof any mart 
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Dolly, you must be so placed that you can tell him you have made 
airartgements to go.” 

*‘Ta go where, Mr. Appleby?” aslced Dolly; but I was delighted 
at the idi^ of them both taking a high hand. 

‘Tou can come here, as long as you please,” I said to Dolly. 
**Comc and welcome. Father*B dead rights and that fixes you till 
Luke gets a new place. I wouldn’t say if my own brother may not 
be his next master, because there are changes at Birch Hanger tliis 
autumn. And if Luke got there, he’d work on higher grou^ and 
not be called to face the whiter fop at High Chimneys,” 

"Providence againl” added old Appleby. "Proof positive that 
justice is set to conquer.” 

They were oveqoyed at hearing such bold advice and promised 
to follow it. Instead of temfying them to find they were a nine 
days’ wonder, it did them good and gave them a hopefiiUer conceit 
of themselves. 

Luke put in his notice the next morning, and on the following 
evening, he brought Dolly’s luggage on a hand-barrow to us anil 
stopped a bit- She had arrived alr^y and told us how it went with 
her father. 

"Everything fell out aa Mr. Appleby prophesied it wotdd do,” she 
said, “and it shows that, if you know somebody is going to pvc yon 
a nasty one, the right way is to begin first and ^ve them a stiU nastier 
one. Lute has told Adam Parsons he is gdng to marry me and 
will be leaving High Chimneys at the end oianother month.” 

"And what did he say ?” asked Matthew. 

“He looked me up and down as if I was a beetle,” answered the 
cowman, "and wanted to know if Dolly Bowden had told me what 
she heard at Aller Pool. And I said I had come by all she had 
to tell and also all Dr. Tanner had to tell. 'On hearing of the voice, 
Mr. Parsons/ I said, T consulted my medical man and he found that 
I was sound in every item and ofiering to live out my natural span.’ 
And more than that 1 told him. Next I said, *As for that noise 
Dolly heard in the dark along with you at Aller Pool, we also know 
who it wax that stood and hooted his lies from t'other side of the pond.' ” 

“Well done you!” said Mr. Appleby, who was much gratified. 

A great triumph for justice ana plain dealing it turned out to be, 
because, when I related the story to my brother, Aaron, he wax a good 
bit taken by it and had Ltike to see him. The Cauntert went to Jive 
at Birch Hanger in due season and took Luke’s mother with them to 
the cowman’s cohage; but before they wed, the story naturally 
traversed through Beesworthy on one tongue and aaothw and folk 
laui^ed, which, must Jiave a parlous jar for the twins* As foi 
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LukA) bifl happiness and success soon helped him to overcome his 
troubles and, after he xnarncd, his cough disappeared and he began* 
to put on a bit of Eesh. 

Janice came on her summer holiday before Dolly was gone, and 
she liked the ^1 too. My treasure had taken prizes that year and 
made progress in her profession and round about then, as I remember, 
she drew my attention to certain happenings, which in truth I felt 
quite aware of myself and had given me occasion for thought* We 
were grown close as mother and daughter for years now and my 
welfare was dear to her, her love welcome and her well-meaning not 
in doubt. 

It was of Micah Widccombe, Janice had to tell one evening when 
Dolly was out with Luke and old Matthew gone to bed. For he 
retired very early now, though still quick bo rise. My foster-daughter 
flitted in and out of my life like a butterfly in a dull room, or a song¬ 
bird to cheer a dull day, and she always heartened me and wouldn^t 
leave me ulitil had done so. She loved to go round about and 
see her old friends and was welcome when she did. In fact she lived 
in two worlds—her own, far away, and her old childhood’s world. 
For some reason 1 could always talk to her more fteely about Tom than 
to any other and something that 1 said started it. 

“jfr you live all your life in one place, Janice,” I told her, “then 
when you come to be really old, it’s natural that your friends and 
most of your rdattons should have taken their last journey before you 
have. 1 am not nearly so old as that myself yet, but I know one or 
two who arc, and they declare that if diey want to join a rally of 
neighbours, they go and walk among the assemblies of the dead and 
refresh their memories in the churchyard. So do I, but not in a 
mouniful spirit, my love. Only just to be reminded of friendly 
names. And IVe marked that, such is the spread of education, 
you’ll find the rhymes and sayings on the old stones quite out of 
fashion now. 

“For my part,” I continued, “I find memory works brightest in 
dreams.” 

“Happy dreams I hope, Mother,” she said, for she continued to 
call me “mother” as she h^ of old at her own wi^. 

"Yea, Bo far as a vision can be happy,” I granted. “My pillow 
is cruel thorny some sleepless nights when 1 can’t get Tom of 
my mind; whereas on oUier ni^ts, though he has not been in my 
brain all day, he enters into my sleep as real as life. But he nwr 
comes as last I saw him—growing old with grey in his r^ hair and 
lines on his and care for the war in his eyes. Most always firom 
the far past of our days he awnes—joyous and hopeful and young." 
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I rambled on about my dreams andj by that roundabout road, 
Janice came to Micah Widecombe and toM me what I knew already! 
None dse knew, or would have had the face to name it if they did, 
bat Janice was different, because, though not quite twenty yea^ old 
yet, she already could look under the Euiface of a situation* 

“After you and me,** she said, “Mr. Widecombe felt most deeply 
when dear foster-iather died for England.. if^ he ever dreams, he 
dreams of him somedmes.** 

“He well might,” 1 agreed* 

**Qf course you know that he*s very fond of you. Mother,** she 
said. 

“He may or may not be,** I answered, “and Tm glad you noticed 
it, because ^ere arc things I can say to you I cannot to Tom's father 
or any other. To the old man you see, his son is merely out of sight, 
round the comer, waiting for me to join him again. Times without 
count Tve heard him say that the wiflow who takes anoth^ is breaking 
her marriage vows and he feels positive sure I agree with him and 
that Widecombe also agrees with him. If old Matt thought other¬ 
wise hc*d bid Micah never darken the door again. Once married, 
always married, and man and wife will come together again for 
eternity. It just shows what a proper mess we get in if we think to 
take our human maimers and customs to heaven with us,” 

Janice laughed at that, but saw the point for Micah. 

“He wouldn't do anything to vex Mr. Appleby for the world, of 
course,” she said. 

‘"Not willingly," I answered, “though it's tiresome for anybody 
to bring ytiu to the judgment seat of his opinions without regard for 
what your own opinions happen to be* But on the subject of the 
hereafter, the dear man reckons he knows so much more than anybody 
else that argument would be mad. I don't argue, and that holds for 
Micah, too. He just sits and smokes his pipe and listens*" 

“You never mention such things to ^cah when Mr. Appleby 
isn’t there ?*’ 

“Oh yes I do—and get a laugh out of him sometimes," I answered, 
then changed the subject. 

“You see,** 1 went on, “work is changing in (he smithy. New¬ 
fangled machines are creeping out on the land, like monstrotis animals, 
and the horses get fewer and fewer. MicaVs a master of machinery 
and his new hand is all for motor traction. He's got no particular 
love of hn^raes like Micah has* Fred Voaper he’s called; but there 
are still horses to fill Micah*s tkne." 

Janice nodded. 
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**No man ever put m a bigger life of haid work than Mn Wide- 
combeit” said. 

‘‘He deserves a happy home and a tidy sort of woman to watch 
over him,” I ^reed. 

“niere's only one woman in his mind, however,” murmured 
Janice. 

"‘I know, and you*rc right when you say he's fond of me,” I told 
her. “He’s a link with the past and, being a dear friend of Tom's 
1 shouldn't feel 1 was doing anything contrary to his wishes if I took 
Mm. Tom never saw any harm in a second and wished his 
father would take another. It may sound rather a horrible thii^ to 
say, my love, because it's always horrible for anybody's future life to 
turn on somebody else's future death; but Micah probably feels the 
subject must be kept in cold storage, till dear Matt goes to his rest*” 

“Very difficult,” she said. 

“No—just one of those things time will solve,” I replied. “There 
are two others besides you and me who know the problem, and that’s 
my sister Phyllis, and my dear friend, Grace^Aaron's wife. And 
they both feel it would be a very nice thing to happen and that Micah's 
mistaken to hang fire and ought to speak and chance the result.” 

“He feds the promised land is in sight any way," said the girl. 

It was my turn to laugh then. 

“A pretty frosty sort ^ promised land;^^,” I answered. “And 
supposing wc are all wrong and have mts-read the sigiw and quite 
mistook about Micah—a pretty old fool I should look if he had to 
break it to me he wasn’t thinking of any such a prospect.” 

I thought a few moments and then went forward. 

‘TTo say the last word on a tricky subject, my blessed las^” 
I concluded, some day, when you have go^ 

ba<i to your work, perhaps you shall hear wMther I've cheered him 
up, or he's turned me down,” 

As I remember we went to Birch Hanger to supper that night and 
Janice persisted, knowing Grace and Phyllis would stronf^y support 
her. And afterwards, when Aaron was gone out, the three of 
buzzed at me like a hive of bees till, to shut their mouths, 1 promised 
I would Icam the smith's point of view. 

“You push on with it, Pete,” said Grace. “You’ve always had a 
man under your charge and you’ve been lost without one for three 
yearn after your brave Tom was called, and now you know the one 
you could do with, tell him so.” 

“And when Micah hears how it is, he will scorn old Matt s 
opiniom,” added Phyllis, “If you never took a step in any direction 
for fcmr of hurting somebody’s com, you’d stand stock sttU (hr the 
rest of your life.” 



CHAPTER 111 


1 REMEUBER Mf. Towoley once saying to me something like this 
afler Td made him laugh. 

*'You take the objective view of life, Pete, and that*a apt to 
promote a sense of humour if your bent U that way; while p^plc 
who take the subjective view don*t find so much to amuse them and 
existence is a more serious business in their eyes*** 

I didn't know what he was talking about at the time and don't up 
to the present moment. It is the same with the Reverend Tozer. 
I may have no idea of his meaning from the pulpit of a Sunday, yet 
will more sadsfactiou from what I don't understand than fiom 
what I do. Just the flow of words comforts me—like a hot bath- 
Dear Tom slwed my fedings in that matter. He'd listen to a brass 
band because the noise created a pleasant feeling in his mind, thougli 
he didn't know of any reason why it should. But none was quiefcr 
to sec that confusion of thought must be avoided as a rule and he 
warned me time and again against the danger of pulling people's 
legs* *'Don't you do it^ Pete," Tom would say, "because such as can't 
see a joke are often the quickest to pick a quarrel *' So I was anned 
against annoying my neighbours too oflen and felt 1 could trust 
myself to tackle Micah in a manner befitting such a delicate task. 
Afler my precious girl had gone back to her business, there came an 
evening when Micah dropped in for his pipe with Matthew, as he 
did twice or thrice a week, and remained for a tell with me after the 
old man was gone to bed. He found very little to say that night and 
did most of the listening, but he sighed more than usual, till 1 seemed 
to be hearing the bellows at the forge, rather than him, and his eyes 
were fixed more Bolcmn and steady on me than I had known them to 
be before. So 1 plunged in* 

‘*Let*s get to the bottom of this, Micah, and do stop your heaving, 
and don't stare at me as if I was a freak of nature," I began on him. 
“But if your tongue is tied, then you ^hl to let your actions be 
restrained likewise. Of course 1 forgive you, my dear,, because 
I think I uhderatand you, and to understand is to forgive.” 

I felt this was a pretty bold atan and gave him a chance to confess 
his feelings, but he didn't take it in very quickly. He just stared and 
I carried on* 

“If I*ye read you aright, well and good,” I said; “but if I have not, 
then you must blame yourself for putting such ideas into my head. 
As I sec you at present, Micah^ you have let your fiiendship for me 
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wann up into such high affection that y!^uM forswear your old vow, 
never to take another, That*s where you stand in my opinion." 

“Do I hear you, Pete ?’' he asked tn a deep^ booming tone of voice, 
with his eyes alight and his mane almost bristling in lus excitement, 

“Oh yes, you hear me all right,” I rg^lied, “But I’ve got more 
to say and if you can tell me Pm right so lar, then 1*11 go forward and 
say it.” 

"ThaPs where I do stand/’ he confessed, “and have for two years. 
When first it came upon me, I feared it to be the temptation of the 
Devil, so I put it from me again and again, yet never to say conquer^ 
it. Now and then I’d believe you was sacred to the dead and beyond 
reach of the living for evermore. And then hope dawned again and 
I was greedy to see if yon kept fancy free as to the future; but I found 
you were not of the old man’s mind on that subject. 1 strove to hide 
my feelings and felt the danger, but to your all-sccing eyes, it wasn’t 
hid seemingly.” 

“If you felt the danger, that’s to your credit,” I said, “but now 
listen a bit longer. 1 care enough about you to think of your chances 
of happing b^orc my own, Micali, and Tve told myself that it would 
better become you to take a maiden and rear children to gladden your 
old age, than anchor down your future to a widow who cannot offer 
any inducements of that sort. Tve had my fiowering time.” 

“You have,” he argued, “and your fruit was nipped off the stalk 
never to ripen. Fete; and remember this: my own fiowering dtne 
came to a sad end same as yours, and any second after your Tom 
must be a terrible bad second. That’s granted; while^in my case— 
well, we needn’t return to my married life.” 

*'Not ibr a moment,” I said, “fiut if ’tis granted we have both had 
our first love and well know nothing like that could ^er happen again 
—for good or ill—then we might find firm ground for astartmg place," 

"Put as only you put a situarion," he agreed. “Nothi^ like 
Tom can ever be hoped for you, Pete, and, thank God, nothing like 
Jane could ever happen to me again along with you.” 

Of course, serious though we both were, X couldn’t but laugh at 
that. 

“No,” I promised. “You’re not very like to find me gadding with 
young Vosper, But the question is wnethcr the boot might be on 
the other ^ next tunc. Jane found you duU as ditchwater, but 
suppose you found me dull as ditchwater and. short of all your hopes 
^rhen it came to uniting your life with me ?" 

He shook his head. 

“You know the answer to tha^," he replied. **To wed you 
would be heaven on earth for any man and beyond my deservfog. 
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But rd do my part. Heaven helping I’d rise to such high fortuoe. 
You can trust me, like you can trust Death, which never forgets nor 
fails, arid I'd never forget nor feil you so long as lift was in my bodyn^’ 

It wasn’t a very happy image ftr a prop(^ of marriage, but what 
might have chilled another loving woman omy amused me. 

^'You’re as trustable as your horse-shoes,’^ 1 answered, “and 1 feel 
no fear that, once wed, we*d ever want to part. You can count on 
me, my dear, same as 1 can count on you* But now we must face 
up to another reality beside the reality of loving each other* 1 may 
tell you now that 1 wondered why you didn^t break the news sooner 
and left me to be so unwomanly as to tell you I knew it; but 1 sec 
now what was the reason.” 

“Trust you to see everything," he replied. “The reason was old 
Matthew, and so lar, he remains the reason still, Pete.” 

“He does," I a^eed, 

“If anybody living can get round that comer, you’d be the most 
like to do it," said Micah* “But 1 couldn’t. So my instinct warned 
me against adventuring. HeM call in Tom’s sacr^ name and say 
vr'e were playing with iire and so on; but now the question arises 
whether he would take from you what he never would take from me,” 

“Not for a moment,” I answered. 

Micah nodded. 

*Then we have got to come down to brass tacb,” he told me. 
^^Your affections for him and my respect for him are such that we 
wouldn’t cause him pain and anger for the world. But did we ought 
to set our feelings for him higher than our feelings to each other 

“Very nicely put, Micah,*’ 1 answered, “and down to brass tacks 
as you say. If it was another party than Tom’s father, 1 would pay 
no heed whatever. There’s plenty would be very pleased to hear 
this news. But it would be a terrible cloud to know Mr. Appleby 
was against.” 

“How old is he and how long do you calculate he can be counted 
to live ?" asked the smith. “If we decided for his feelings, then we 
must figure for how long. Timers time.’-’ 

“Yes," I admitted. “When you liavc to balance the dear old 
man*s life against bur united happiness, it’s natural for you to wonder 
how long.” 

“The gilt paight be off the ginger-bread long before we came to 
eat it," 

“Yes,” I said, “and I can’t think of anything more beastly 
unpl^uant than waiting and watching, like carrion crows, for 
him to draw his last breath. I doubt our self-respect would stand it.” 

“So do 1," he agreed. 
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“He's seventy-eight,” I centinued, "end there's no particuUr 
reason why be shouldn’t live another ten yean*” 

“HdlJ” said Micah and then apologised for usmg the word<^ 
“Forgive that,” he begged* "Jmt me shock of hearing a ptdnfitt 
fact, Pete* ^ 

“We'U keep off his age,” I advised, “and try other channels 
And one thing is certain i this mustn’t be known to anybody, ebe 
it will come to his ear.” 

Micah was with me there and ,we considered the problem from 
every point of view, only to be headed back to the vital pmnt where 
the one difficulty looked to lie. We parted then and it was by the 
man's own cleverness that we kept something to go upon and decide 
about later- 

“For the minute,” he said, at the door and the moon shining, 
“take this suggestion to your mind and vse how it loob till we meet 
again. Ask yourself how it would be if we leave the upshot iik the 
hands of Providence for the space of one year* Then, if Higher 
Powers don’t see fit to intervene, well and go^ and we t^e action*” 

I applauded this* 

"A clever thought and worthy of you, Mtcah,” I replied* "For 
the minute 1 can’t think on anything happier*” 

When he waa gone I went over the ground and weighed all up, 

I felt pleased and tolerable happy, because, though 1 couldn’t imagine 
any other man than Micah to want me, and stdl less picture myself 
wanting any other man, there was that in his patient and 
loving nature which echoed Tom not seldom and, aboye all, some-^ 
thing told me that Tom himself, where he was now, would have fdt 
no <3>iection to me carrying on into middic-age with Micah. If one 
pang of conscience had arisen on that score, then I wouldn’t have- 
changed my widowed state for any man living; but conscience gave 
no ugn against, so 1 couldn’t see a thing to quarrel with and went toi 
bed in a very gracious frame of mind. 

They say that, by and large, men have got a keener sense of fun 
than wc have; and that you may take to be true no doubt* In my 
own case I always found it far easier to make men laugh, than women, 
yet always knew that for the hazards of married life a joker wasn’t 
so tnistablc as one who saw nothing overmuch to rouse his amusements 
So, though in itself a feat to make me smile that night, yet I couldn’t 
but thaSc God how, seeing my weakness and how ^ponf! I was to 
poke fim where it wasn’t wanted and often unwelcome, He had 
guarded me, both first and second, to two l^-cla» partners who 
would keep me in order so far as they might* Tom, as I well 
tememberod, often firoze a dangerous joke upon my lips and Mkaht 
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could be trusted to quench any foolery improper at my agCj so I got 
a glimpse of that saving blessing before 1 went to sleep. 

Thj^ time passed' and we flowed along with it. The blacksmith 
told'none, though to the seeing eye he couldn^t hide his turn of tuck 
and went about mysteriously riie^ul, as if somebody had left him a 
fortune. As for me 1 only let Grace and Fhyhis know they bad got 
their wish and they promised to keep the secret safe; while to Jamce 
I wrote it and she returned one of her pretty letters to say how happy 
she felt to hear the news. Only one thing made me feel uncomfortable 
off and on, and comparing notes, with Micah, I found he suffered 
from the same. That was the need to hide our intentions &om 
Mr. Appleby. 

“I cah*t but fed sometimes as if I was a traitor to die dear old 
chap,*' said Micah once,' ‘‘but the longer he lasts, the more bitter 
sure I feel it would be ruination if he hears the truth. He thinks, as 
I do, that you neighbour with the angels as never woman did before, 
and if leahied you favoured a second marriage, it might very well 
be the death pf him.” 

“Same with you,” I told the man. “You are an example of what 
he approves *in every direction.” 

know, he regards me like that and wish he didn’t,” confessed 
Micah, “1 feel, Pete, how Tm sailing under false colours along with 
old Matt.** _ 

“To play a part is needful sometimes when it would only make a 
mess of somebody rise's life if you didn't,” I explained. “You’ve 
got to be devious now and again in this world unless you want the 
house out of windows and not a friend left in it. Sad, but true, 
Micah. Time’s speeding and the appointed year will run out its 
course; then we won't play double any more.” 

Six months had in truth gone by ere now and the next over¬ 
powering interest to come for me waa near at hand. At the end of 
that year, after she had joined a travelling theatre company on the 
way to perfection and was still learning her business with a touring 
group of mrformers, Janice found time to come and ace me one 
Sunday* She was acting at Plymouth for one week and then was 
going to exhibit at Torquay for the next, so she got to me for some 
hours during the Sabbath between, kiad she dldu^t come alone, 
I was prepared for this, because she had ftdlcn in love with a young 
man already onttiie sta^ and well thought upon. She had sent me 
his photogiafdi and written me that he was a gentleman of .private 
means and a great artist and a rriigious man. Certainly he was a 

very handsome one if hii picture could be iriied upon and I hoped 
he might be all she thought hiin. ^ It came as no surprise that she 
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had fallen in love, for she was made to be loved; but I felt glad they 
ordained to wait some time before they joined forces* In any case 
they were carrying on with play-acting and hoped always to perform 
together in their plays* I felt very anxious to see him and judge how 
near he might be to my foster-daughtcr*s opinions, so when he 
drove her to Beesworthy, it came as a great moment for all 
of us. He was some years older than Janice—tiventy-six to be 
exact—and she had told me in one of her letters that his face and 
figure reminded people of a Greek statue. Wei!, he couldn’t remind 
me of a Greek statue, Ijecau^ Td never seen one, nor yet ever wanted 
to, but he was a very beautiful young fellow with wonderful eyes^ and 
a fine, thorough-bred figure and hands and feet out of the common. 
The quality was there, but no pride. He just behaved as the quality 
do behave most times in my experience. I knew in a minute he was 
straight and followed high standards. They arrived for our midday 
dinner and I had prepared a rare good meal and bought a bottle of 
Ted wine at the Fisherman’s Arms” for them. And when wc sat 
down to it and Matthew carved a nice guinea-fowl, the young actor 
crossed his breast, but in a quiet fashion and not to call attention to 
the fact hp was saying his grace to hmisclf. Father didn’t see his 
movements fortimately, for he would have felt uneasy if lie had, but 
I marked them and knew the lad was a practising Christian, though 
of what persuasion I couldn’t say. Morris Maybum he was called 
and, though the sad and amazing crash that presently brought that 
hopeful tokening to naught, didn’t separate the pair of them till a 
good few months later, the talc had best he told now, because it was 
in many ways the most v/onderful I ever met with in all my life. 

The first shadow fell after dinner, when Janioe went into the 
garden with me, to look at the plants she knew and cared about, and 
young Maybum sat and smoked indoors and listened to Mr, Appleby* 
“Shadow” I call it, but there didn’t seem any shadow at the time, 
either for her or for him. It was only long after, looking back, that 
I saw where danger threatened. She told me how her young man 
was a Roman Catholic and had come from a famous old family, 
devoted to that faith for centuries, 

“The interesting thing about Morris is this, Mother*” she said, 
“that he has an elder brother and an uncle, both priests in the 
Roman Church, and that his people have always served in it. And at 
one time, between his devotion to art and to religion, Morris very 
nearly decided for the Church, because ministry is in his blood. 
However, after he found that he had great acting ability, he finally 
decided to go on the suge, and then he met me and found I was 
serious-minded too, and we fell in love. And now he feels we shall 

F 
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minister together ia the causm of art, because art can be a hand-maid 
to religion.” 

“That sounds very proper, my treasure,” 1 answered. 

“Pm glad you think so,” she said, “but 1 doubt if Mr* Appleby 
would, ^tter not mention it to him, because he always told me that 
the Reformation was God’s work to save Christianity firom goin^ 
to the Devil.” 

“He docs run to extremes like that,” I admitted, “being Ghurcli 
[}f England from his youth up; but so are you for that matter.” 
^‘Marriage is not denied between a ;nan and a woman of different 

[aith,” she said, “and 1 don’t realty feel that our religion is different. 
No two people ever thought more alike than we do, or put their trust 
more completely in the same precious Saviour. Aixd that being so, 
no vital thing divides us. Morris very much wants me to join his 
Church and 1 expect 1 shall do so, for differences don’t alter the vital 
task of trying to be a good ChrUtiaiiH” 

“You feel that the various kinds of Christianity don’t worry you 
so long as they all aim for the same goal, nty love ?” 

“Yes, Mother. And that’s what, of course, they do. Each has got 
its own rules, but all tend to one high purpose of making all die world 
Christian.” 

“There’s a tolerable wide difference of rules between Romans 
and Salvationists,” 1 suggested. 

“1 suppose th^ is, but, after all, human salvation is what they 
are both after,” she said. would be so sad if Morris and 1 never 
kneel down together in the same church and worship together, and 
he sees a thousand reasons why we should, so I expect you will hear 
pretty soon I have gone over.’' 

“Too deep waters for me to wade in,” I told her, “but there’s a 
iot to be ^id for it no doubt and 1 certainly wouldn't see any objection. 
But old Matt would, so best you keep off the subject to him.” 

She agreed to this and no more was said ab^t it when we went 
indoors again, I saw, too, that the lad revealed nothing, to ruffle 
Mr. Appleby, and when the lovera had taken their tea and driven 
off together, he praised Mr, Maybum and thought he was a clevci- 
gentleman and a good listener. He went further and declared that 
he had more faith than was common in young men. 

“He’s been weU brought up,” said the old clup; “he’s got religion. 

And, in his.fantaidc calling, no doubt religion is very needful. 

“I always hoped,” he went on, “she might take a husband to 
draw her away from the public eye; but now, though regretting her 
trade, seeing that she is going to peraist in it. Pm glad her partner 
belongs to the same job and will be able to keep gu^ over her.” 

t 
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Which left me contented that all wo^ild be well; but a few weeks 
later I got a letter from Janice where you might say how a cloud 
was already rising from the blue. But I marked the nature of the 
hitch and hoped it would soon come loose again. Here were two 
bright young creatures who had built up a dremn of their united lives 
working together in the trade they had chosen; but now they found 
themselves suddenly faced with problems greater d^n art that didn*t 
look past solving in my opinion, but evidently tended that way* 

“It is a funny thing, Mother,” wrote Janice, “that my beloved 
Morrw dislikes the Church of England far more than I disUte the 
Ghui^ of Rome! It is in his blood 1 suppose, but you would not 
have expected it from him. If I had been a Buddhist, or some other 
religion altogether, which he thought was all %vrong, I could have 
und^tood it, but, though we think alike about all that matters mid 
believe in the same eternal truths, yet sometimes he seems to feel 
there arc barriers stilt that must be broken down, if we arc to be 
happy, and can only be broken down when 1 join his Church* 1 put 
my foot ;n it rather badly not long ago and annoyed him* Actually 
annoyed the precious man, chough half joking when 1 did sol I 
asked what he would say if 1 suggested that he should come into my 
Church instead of agreeing to Join his, l^hcn quite a fteroe light came 
iivto his beautiful eyes and he made some very unkind remain about 
the Church of England and even suggested it wasn^t a Church at all, 
but a schism!** 

So Janice wrote and, when I replied in the weekly letter I always 
sent her, 1 took no notice, reckoning silence was the best answer that 
X could make. She atili felt that to be in his fold wouldn't strain her 
opinions, though he had made it clear her fold was shaky—if not 
worse; but for the rest I only felt sorry to hear he could let himsdf 
cast any disrespect on the Ptotestants, wlio had done quite as well for 
righteousness as his persuasion. 1 felt sad for them both, but as yet no 
fear that their love and devotion would not be equal to triumphing 
over the hitch, and I guessed, when the girl had joined up with the 
Romans, the matter would cease to trouble either of them* But one 
thing I knew, and that was how Janice wouldn't go back upon her 
principles any more than her young man was likely to do* She Imd 
idways shown a very good appetite for worship and lilu^ churchH^oing 
from childhood* In iact to try and be a good Christian waa dKihiat 

ever mattered to her, and ahe had got that from me because, Td always 
felt as comfortable with one body of faithful folk as another. Better 
to think everybody may be right, than nobody but yoursdf can be* 

I had almost forgotten JanieVs vexations and fell busy with my 
poultry and another CEhriatmas in sight, when the girl wrote that she 
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was flying down home again, and I rejoiced to hear she meant stopping 

r 'te a time, I didn't link the visit with trouble for a moment, until 
showed up, looking lovely as moonrise in a silver-fox coat, but 
terribly unhappy* She told me the whole parlous tale after we were 
alone together that night, and nothing ever I heard puzzled me worse* 


CHAPTER IV 

E V E N old Matthew could see that Janice was not hciBelf when she 
arrived, but hoped she had come home to cat pounds of Devonshire 
cream and breathe fresh air; for he always aaid there lacked enough 
air in London to go round and feed all the millions of lungs herded 
up there. Not until he had ^nc to bed did she start on her tale- 
fantastic to me, yet more tragical than all her play-acting for the poor 
maid herself. I asked after Mr* Maybum to give her an opening. 

"Now tell me about your Morris,” I began, and she unfolded all 
she had been through* 

“You must listen patiently,” she answered* “1*11 try at least to 
make you understand what I understand myseE Morris is logical. 
There arc three things in his life, just as there are three things in 
mine; but we doTi*t put them in the same order and that has m^e a 
dreadful situation* The three things are art, religion and our love for 
each other, and Morris puts religion first, art second, love for me 
third; while I put him first and feel my art and my religion are 
halves of the same whole and mean really one thing.” 

Of course I was plunged in deep water at once and had naught to 
say so iar* 

“The truth of at is,” she went on, “that Morris is far more interested 
in his soul than his Imdy*" 

“Like Mr. Appleby,” I said* 

“Yes*” 

“An amazing thing at his age and loving you as he does/* I 
suggested* 

“Itis all amazuig to me* Amazing things have appeared in his 
Wky of looking at life that I never thought were there* I have heard 
other actors say he is a fanatic**’ 

“What's that n asked* : 

“Somebody overwhelmed with a great cause and pirepared to gjve 
his life for it” she explained. “Somebody who feds that notmng 
else can compaie in importanoe with that cause*” 
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*^WeU, there you are,” I -said. "Surely love for you is the lynchn 
pin of his life and may it long continue to be*" 

‘^That^s how I felt to him,” answered Janice, "but now, since I 
have seen what his great cause is, I only wonder how he ever found 
time to look at me twice* He seemed such a perfect lover and I 
thought art and religion would he a steadfast background to our 
unit^ lives- But now all that has crashed, Mother, because not only 
does he care far more for his own soul than his body, but more for 
my soul than my bodyl” 

“Lord, Janice!” I exclaimed, "who even' lieard of any young man 
being took like that?” 

“In his art,” she continued, “he likes to pby characters triumphing 
over the world and battling against fate and suffering torments of 
mind and body* -And now he^s worked martyrdom into his real 
life until I almost think he enjoys iti” 

“What the mischief has he got to martyr himself about—a young 
man bom with a silver spoon in his mouth—money, brains, good 
looks and the love of a girl like you ?” I asked, 

“It’s what he was bom with in his heart,” she said. "It^s something 
in his character^something handed down in his blood that grows 
on him and makes his conscience turn him against everything*” 

“Not against you ?” 

“In a way, yes*” 

“He ought to see a doctor about it,” I suggested. 

“No, no—listen, Mother* That^s the background and Tm only 
Icllihg you to explain what's happened* I never questioned the strange 
thoughts that flit through his brain until a thing suddenly appeared 
between us that made him change to me* I felt our love must be 
cterad and couldn't imagine it lay in our power to stop it.” 

“What the mischief bitched it up then ?” I asked. 

“A pitifiil thing* A, thing you might say too small to have had 
auch a result; yet the moment it happened, it grew to ito true, 
horrible size*” 

“If you made a mistake why didn^t you call it back, my love ?” 

“Impossible, because I cchildn't* I never shared the pasaioinatc 
feelings Morris had about rcligtou and I felt happy enough as you 
know to join his Church, if only for the j^ of feeling we should always 
be one in it; but I found you can't join the Roman faith, like you 
join a company of kindred spirits and take your own way where 
your conscience pointSi I was well 'content to enter and be a feithful 
member, but then came the fearful discovery and I found Bomething 
that mattered to me as much as it mattered to them, and there was 
no escape.” 
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**What could a girl like you kiiow, or feel, that hadn*t long ago 
been settled and emkined once for all by Mr, Mayburn*s Church ?*’ 
1 asked* 

“The very question Morris asked me- And nobody was more 
surprised than I was to find where my conscience landed me/' 

‘Then drat your conscience,*' I cried, “if it’s come between you 
and all your hopes of leading a happy married life.” 

I oughtn't to have said a wild thing like that; but Janice agreed 
'with me notwithstanding. 

“No doubt many conscience when it seems to oppose their 
dearest hopes,” she said. “I might even have done that; but there 
were two things against doing it. And the first was 1 knew Monis 
would never forgive me if I did defy conscience; and the second was 
that every instinct in my heart and soul made me feel I could not.” 

“Not even if marriage turned on it 

“Not even then. There are some things that you arc built to hate 
the very idea of doing, even though they may raise no actual question 
of right or 'wrong. And this was one of them—a deed that millions 
of Quistians accept as a matter of course and millions of other 
Chrisdans do not.” 

“Well, if il*s only a matter of taste, where's the trouble ?” I asked 
her. "If he likes it and you don't, why not leave it at that, Janice?” 

“That's what I fondly thought would happen,” she told me. "It 
seemed common sense. But it turns out to be vital, Mother.” 

I know, of course, there were points where folk don't see alike 
and which account for all the different 'ways of being a Christian, but 
couldn't think upon one to part a pair of proper lovers. 

"What the mischief can over-top 'your affection for each other?” 
I begged to know. 

^ "Nothing could do that,” she answered, “and it seemed a little 
thing anyway, yet it soon turned out to be a terrible big thing. I 
knew Morris did what is called go to confession. Lots of people do 
and gain any amount of comfort and support from it. And, knowing 
it was optional in the Church of England, I took for granted it was 
the same in his Church. And that 'was the first shock I ga've him 
when I told him I couldn't do that, T know it comforts you, Morris/ 
I said, ‘but it would be impossible for me. The idea of telling my 
sins to a man Instead of to God makes me shiver even to think of, 
and the idea of a man absolving my sim makes me shiver too,' Morris 
stared at me and told me how my words had shocked him and how 
he hoped and prayed I would see how wrong th^ were. He poured 
out a flood of reasons why I should think diflfcrently about what 
was to him a most precious support and a tower of strength; but 
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I ccKild only say I didn*t see any cliance qf changing though perhaps, 
in future time> when I had become a Roman Catholic, I might find 
my feelings change. But he said the question couldn't be put off 
and, upon the answer, would depend whether I could become a 
Roman Catholic at alh He didn't know if permission would be 
granted for me to call myself one without going to confession and 
rather feared it wouldn't. Bui he was sorrowful to find he couldn't 
convince me at once. ‘You appear to overlook the profound signifi^ 
cance of Holy orders,' lie said. ‘We confess toa fellmv-man, but that 
man is a priest—the minister of the divine blessing of absolution 
and the mouthpiece of tlie Holy Ghost.* So that's how it was left 
for a little while—till three days ago in fact. Then he had learned all 
he wanted to know and came to me under the impression he had 
solved the problem and all -was going to be well." 

"Thank God Tm sure, my love," I said, "and seeing what a 
ticklish subject religion may turn to, I do hope you'll both go care¬ 
fully in future," 

“It wasn't so," she answered. “It looked all right to start witli, 
but not when he went into it. One thing depends upon another and 
there are wheels within wheels you see. Morris found that, as a 
general principle, confession could be dispensed with though a great 
spiritual loss; but there comes a time every year when evcrydiing 
depends upon it and all true believei's must make their confession. 
A Roman Catholic must hike Easter communion on Easter Day and 
must previously go to confession and receive absolution. Which means 
that confession is compulsory, doesn't it ?" 

"Tom and I always went to the Lord's Supper twice a year," I 
told her: "at Christmas and Easter; and you came likewise, iriy love, 
after you were confirmed. And where do you find yourselves to be 
standing now, Janice ?” 

“I suggested that it would be far better if 1 stuck to the Church 
of England, because why should this part us ?" 

"To agree to differ never weakened true love," I said. 

"So I thought; but 1 thought wrong," explained Janice, "for, 
after we had reached that point, I received a fearful shock. Mother, 
and found Morris couldn't even endure that now, I thought a com¬ 
promise was the only alternative, as it so often is; but he had now 
reached a position where he could see no chance to compromke, 
and hearing 1 couldn't confess my sins and lay my heart bare to another 
human being, proved too much for him. You see in Rome*# eyes we 
are doubtfully Christians at best and this unhappy thing U the last 
Straw for Morris." 
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I had never beibre heard of a religion so strong as to break a 
man’s troth to a woman; but there it was* 

“He’s made such a tight-rope of his faith/’ I said, “that he’s 
gof no eyes left for you* Yet he found time to fall in love with you 
and make you love him^ my lamb, You want to tell me it’s broken off, 
yet can’t bring yourself to say the sorrowful words*” 

She nodded and put her finger-cold hands between mine* 

“It’s true, though somehow I haven’t g^uite reached the stage of 
bclievmg it can be* God knows why I didn’t yiddj yet for aU my 
love, I couldn’t yield* Not bravery that kept me from yielding; but 
fright*” 

All double Dutch to me of course—the workings of their poor 
minds* 

“It was fright when I thought of the future, Mother, and wondered 
how I would fare with a saint like Morris, and how his children 
would fare with him if we ever had any,” die went on* “Fd have 
surrendered I think, but he’d cast me into such a whirlpool when he 
said he hated compromise and that hell was paved with compromises 
and so on, that I began to fear—to fear him of all people on earth!” 

“You can’t love and fear in the same quarter no doubt,” I granted. 

“If my small mind was in such a state, you can guess what a storm 
overtook his big mind,” continued the girl. “He was tender but bitter 
clear and he had thought of the future too. He said that love was 
no more than a shadow against faith* Taith holds Destiny/ he said, 
‘and, if we had children, bom of love rather than faith, wc should 
be endangering their destiny and committing sin.’ He’d readied 
now to a dreadful doubt about me myself, and I’m afraid he began 
to think of me as something that had actually come between him 
and his own destiny. You could see in his face he was suffering 
fearfully about it. An^y he bade me an eternal farewell, and it 
would not surprise me if he ^ve art an eternal fareweU, too, before 
long* Love and art were both sacred things as well as religion when 
firet he fell in love; but now love’s gone and art’s going—or so he 
told me.” 

“A hard rdigion—to warn you off the best happiness life can offer 
you, which is love/’ I said* 

“The best it could offer me—not him/’ she answered* “He’s a 
great man—too great for any woman* He taught me what love was, 
and that will me a better actress anyway. Art is what I came 
into the world for I suppose—not love*” 

The girl wasn’t going to let her cruel situation make her give up 
her play-acting and I fdt glad of that* I didn’t say a -word against 
the yoimg man, but I did feel indignant, he had acted contrary to 
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Nature and brought grief to a girl in a thousand. Yet, since his 
religion took such a tyrant shape, 1 felt glad he had turned down my 
foatCT’-child before it was too late. They were both young, and, so 
iongasyou'reyoung, hope beckons out of the future* Lovers’ quand* 
play all manner of antics and I couldn’t but fed two clever people 
with such devotion as this pair might yet find a way to satisfy their 
consciences* But when I said as much to Janice, she shook her head* 

*Tt isn’t a lovers’ quarrel,'’ she explained* “It goes to the root 
of tilings. On the face of it the break looks absurd, but no difference 
that involves principle can be absurd* I will not confess my sins to 
anybody but God, and so I cannot join his Church; and if I cannot 
join his Church, then his conscience has warned him that he should 
not marry me* We have got to accept it. Mother.” 

Janice went back to London a week later* She asked me not to 
talk about it any more, but she found it impossible to explain the 
situation to Mr. Appleby and evaded doing so, leaving me to tell 
him affer she had gone* Wliich I did and found he took her side, 
turned against poor Mr. Mayburn very furious and said he had 
parted those whom God had ordained to join together. A week or two 
passed and then my girl wrote her final words on the subject and 
told me what young Mr. Mayburn had done about hia dreadful 
misfortune* He had scrapped his art along with his love and was 
going to become a priest* 

I had told my old friend, Simon Town Icy, about the tragedy, for 
he was always one of Janice’s great supporters and very fond of the 
child. He didn’t work so hard as he usra to work and was breaking 
in a young lawyer at Kingsbridge to follow him when he dropped 
the law* 

1 related the sad story* 

^^It’s all over: they have parted, Mr. Townley,” I told him. 
“He’s played for safety you ruay say and going to put a brick wall 
between himself and a wife and family. The high-minded young 
fellow has thrown up Janice and play-acting al^ and ordains to be a 
clergyman* So a happy man is going to turn himself into a miserable 
minister and I ache a bit to think of it.” 

“So do I, Pete," he answered* “One of those hard cases that 
transcend reason, just as religion itself transcends reason and offers 
better bread than is made of wheat for those who can digest it* And 
some can, my dear* Nature must often be confounded to find her 
s^-consdous creatures oppose her and bar her routine* But religion 
has fhiatrated Nature’s pla^ again and again, and never more so 
than when it elevated love into a sacrament*" 
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The old la^^er was in one of his moods when he talked beyond 
my understanding, 

"Young Maybnm/* he said, "has made his choice. Henceforth 
he will be called Tathcr* by all who care to do so. He will be a Holy 
Father instead of a human father. Had Janice yielded her point, no 
doubt the man would have felt satisfied to assume a husband's role- 
but finding she could not, the discovery changed ail hb values^ and 
turned him to the strong inclinations he had inherited.'’ 

"Very much to the credit of both of them,” I said, "but far more 
of a facer for my girl than him.” 

"Il looks like that now," he admitted, "yet who knows? Who 
can tell what young Morris Mayburn went through, or what he was 
called to suffer before he turned his back on his love and his art ? 
Who shall say whether this earthquake in their lives will make or mar 
either of them ? His choice may lead to a high place in hb adopted 
catling; while Janice may, in time to come, love again and find art 
not all sufficing aflex all It b impossible to prophesy about the 
young, or calcxdatc their resiliency. Meantime I feel heartily sorry for 
Nature, who must little like to see such excellent material wasted.” 

But comforting as I alwaj^ found Mr, Towicdey; I more admired 
Micah Widecombeb views of the whole sad busineas. 

"Ix>oh to be a case of hb immortal soul first and the rest, no¬ 
where,” said the blacksmith, "No doubt a man must put hb God 
before his intended, Pete, speaking generally; but if all's well with 
your future wife and you love her with your heart and soul, then 
surely you ought to look upon her as God's greatest gift—to be wedded 
and worshipped with all your best endeavours. And this young 
chap did so regard Janice at first, no doubt ; but when he found her 
conscience was going to be her own af^ir, not hb, then he changed 
his mind and came to the fearful thought she was no blessing at all 
but a danger. So he parted from her,” 

"I only pray your faith in God won't shatter your love of me, ray 
dear,” 1 said, bringing the subject to ourselves. 

We had drifted into a great admiration for each other by now 
and hb opinions of me, always uttered freely, wire very comforting. 

Then winter brought another fearful' infliction, not only upoa 
Beesworthy, but the nation, for a deadly influenza got England in its 
clutches and cut the thread of thousands who expected no such thing. 
I was anxious but not frightened for old Matthew from the first 
because, though the middle sixties are a dangerous time in a man^s 
life and the number that drop out at that period can hardly be 
counted, I knew him well through hb most perilous year? and counted 
<m him to endure. However he caught the influenza, which was no 
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respecter of age and overthrew children and folk in their prime and 
the ancitmt all alike* The young mosdy got through, but the old 
were smitten hip and thigh and very few round about eighty 
rveathered the storm* Dear old Doctor Meadows came out of his 
shell under the stress and, brave as a lion, strove to help Doctor 
Tanner, who wis run off his legs when the plague rose to its full height. 
Old Matt did what he was told and drank what was compounded for 
him and 1 nursed him as faid^ul and tended him as close as if he had 
been my own father* In a battle like that you forget everything else 
until it*B won or lost, and neither Mtcah nor myself wasted a thought, 
on our own afiEairs while we toiled at Mr*,Appleby. For I did the 
nursing and watched over him by night and Widecombe would come 
in by day, after his work was done, and cheer him up and read the 
paper to him sometimes and bring any news that might be stirring, 
except to name those who had died. Matthew talked little and we 
knew such thoughts as he could collect about him, when he wasn’t 
coughing his soul out of his body, were all centred on the hercail^r. 
And then, just as the good news came from Meadows that he had 
passed his climax and was going to live, 1 went down myself, and three 
days later Micah was in for it also. More than half the year had 
passed during which my future husband and 1 were going to keep 
our secret and the time would soon come when we ordained to make 
our purpose known, but now a most curious trick of chance overtook 
all of us and, though we had laboured to save the good old man, 
by tailing sick ourselves we did just the fatal thing and finished him 
off. Another of those cases when Providence takes the bit in her 
teeth and wins out* When on his 1^ again and making a good 
recovery, yet still in a very tender condition, old Matt started to repay 
all we had done him in like case* He ran about to minister to me 
and he went out-of-doors to tend Micah; and that was end of 
him, for on a nasty day, with the wind in the east and bitter cold, 
his weakened frame was gone in four days with a pneumonia* ■ He 
went just after Micah and I had wcathcrid the worst. I was at his 
bedside at the tiiue, though Micah could not be. And the reverend 
Tozer called an hour before he died and cheered his going. No man 
worked harder through the epidemic than Mr. Tozer and few cler^* 
men read the funeral service oftencr. Doctor ^ Meadows wouldn’t 
suffer Micah or me to attend the funeral, but Linda Gollop went at 
my wish and told me about it* 

After we met again, Micah joined me in mv mourning* 

'*Dcar old Matt is with Tom now,” I said, ^‘and I hope, when it’s 
our turn, our coming won’t cloud their eternal happiness, or anything 
like that.” 
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“No,” declared the smith. “No need to fear such a mishap, Pete* 
All will be made clear to both of them—moat like before we are 
called* And may the time be far distant in any case," 

In &ct my future husband allowed himselfa good hit of impatience 
now and was anxious for our intentions to be fulfilled without any 
more delay* 

One other fell under the mfluenza just at the hrush* It didn^t 
miss Birch Hanger by any means and my touly, including Aaron 
himself and Phyllis^ had a nasty bout of it, but Grace Blanchard 
escaped and her sons, Norton and Barnaby, escaped and none looked 
to be worse a month afterward, except Aaron. He was getting wdl 
into the dangerous sbetiea now and he gave up tobacco and never 
smoked again after his influenza. 

The last one that succumbed, after you might say all danger had 
passed, was Linda^s brother, David. After Mildrcd*s death, David 
came to live \vith Linda and save money by doing so. He considered 
it her duty to support him in all things and leave him free to devote 
his time and energies to the Salvation Army. 

. . “He was a reformed character, as all the world knows,” said 
Linda to me a month after the funeral, “but he suffered from his sad 
habits till the end, though he didn't know a thing about them himself. 
Just those misfortunes that folk never know themselves, but everybody 
else does only too well.” 

^'You^ll miss him however,” t told her. 

“I won’t pretend I shall miss him except to my advantage,” she 
confessed. “He was a sti^n upon my small money and what, if 
anything, he received from the Salvationists, he never told me; but 
he took quite a lot of mine.” 

“Those unworldly people often look to us commonplace ones for 
their expenses,” I explain^, “and don^t feel no more obliged than the 
prophet was to the ravens that kept him going.*’ 

^‘And another thing, Pete: Pm returning to the Church of England 
again now ” she told me. “I^m too old for such a lot of out-of-door 
worship as the Army's addicted to and I want to feel the church roof 
over me when Ipray, How should I set about being received back into 
the Church ? Ought I to let Mr. Toarer know ?” 

But I advised against any stir in the matter. 

'^No call to make a song about it, Linda, if you aak me,*' I said. 
“No doubt his reverence will be very pleased to see you. Come with 
me next Sunday.*' , 

Meantime Micah and I let it be known we were going to wed. 
We fixed upon Easter for it and had our banns called. Dear old 
Matt had left me all he*d got and, as the house was better 
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and jnorp commodious than Widecoml^’s, ho agreed to make his 
home with mCj which lengthened his journey to the forge by fifty 
yards at most. 

We had a very quiet wedding with only Linda Gollop and my 
family in attendance^ because we kept the date as secret as possible; 
and, then again, Micah showed his nice feelings as to where we should 
launch our honeymoon and absent ourselves for a few days from 
home according to custom, 1 was afraid of my life he might choose 
Plymouth, for he would often talk of looking up Jane again, and he 
liked Plymouth for the reason that he was born there; but no—be 
remembered as well as I did that my first honeymoon was spent in 
that city and felt far too delicate to venture on what was holy ground 
to me.^ So, when the subject came up, as I knew it must, he proposed 
going inland. 

“We*ll give the sea a miss for a fortnight,” he said, “and though 
neither yqu nor me could live away from it in comfort, we*ll distract 
ourselves at Bath, or in the Midlands. Unless you would fruicy 
London.” 

“I knew he hated London and had seen the place but once and 
little liked it, so I told him Bath would be just one of the happy 
thoughts in which he abounded. 

much dreaded you might fancy Plymouth, my dear,” I said, 
^'but no doubt you understood.” 

“Gertaiiily I did,” he replied. ”Nq maji would choose for his Wife 

to be haunted with her first at the moment she’d taken her second.” 

We finind Bath to be most interesting and full of fine buildings 
though somewhat wanting in air after Becaworthy; but we took a 

number of charabanc crips. There was a big iron foundry there 
that greatly interested Micah and, being a go^ one for writing to 
my friends, I sent off a number of letters and laughed and laughed, 

because I kept signing them “Pete Appleby” and foirgot I was ^Icd 

"*Widecombe” now. We had our quarters at a commercial hotel, 
where the letter paper was gratis. I received some kindly gifts on 
my marriage and ^is was a good time to write my thanks; but 
perhaps the present most valued came from Luke and Dolly Cannier, 
now happily settied down at Birch Hanger and well thought upon. 
They sent me a great cloam jug with a white rose painted on the side 
of it, well suited for carrying a bunch of flowers and likely to have 
cost them ten shillings if not more. And linda gave me a hat, with 
a blue ostrich feather on it, that had belonged to MiUy and never 
worn since her sister died, because too big for her. Just one of her 
kindly thoughts; but Micah hated the hat. Still now and again, 
when he was out of the way, I would wear it for Linda to see* 



CHAPTER V 


W E entered into our manied life without hoping too much, or fearing 
too much. Micah felt a bit nervous at' but soon threw off his 
suspicions. Each day proved as peaceful as the last and offered no 
sign that he might have made another mistalce, He was a great one 
for monotony and never so contented as when nothing happened. 
Of counc something must always be happening to somebody, but, 
as long as it didn*t happen to u$, he kept a brave heart. Beesworthy 
didn*t stand still more man any odier place and the inhabitants were 
called to endure their ups and downs, but we jogged on well into 
middle age without any outstanding event, content and happy as 
need be, which my husband was grateful to note being a man with 

unusual powers of gratitude. Experience renewed his respect for the 
married state, which he had entirety lost alter Jane ran aWay, and 

he said that there was nothing like the right wife to come between a 
man and turmoil of any kind. But, looking back over that perfection, 
1 grant that, for disposed to relate dielr adventures, perfect 

peace offers you small material to interest your neighbours and now, 

retracing the iirst years with Micah, though M of beauty and comfort 

for us, they were much too happy to interest anybody else. 

You may aay that Janice represented our only real excitement, 

because Micah, knowing what she meant to me, had thrown himself 

into the dear girl’s career, though nobody on earth knew less about 

art of any jort than he did. He thought, when young Mayburn 
entered his Church, that my foster-child would perhaps imitate him 

to the best of her power and take the veil and go into a nunnery, and 

Grace and Phyllis also fancied her mind might run that way; but I 
never feared it and should not have favoured ic, and I much doubc 

if such a notion ever entered Janice’s head* She was now what 
you may call a professional actress and engaged with a comply 
under a great actor, who presented the plays of Shakespeare, which 

Janice held to be the best in the world. The company travelled 
round the big towns and it was at the end of one of these tours, when 
she had gone all over England and felt properly tired out after pre¬ 
senting numberless heroines, mostly in distress, that she came down 
to us for a rest and 1 felt it a great homecoming and an addition to 
my life, because I had not seen her for more than six months. She 
couldn’t attend my wedding, because she was acting in Edinburgh 
at the time, but she had sent me a chiming ’^grandfather” clock for 
her present, with a note like Big Ben to tell the hours^ most lovely 

174 
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affair that Mirah never tired of listening ,to and said must have coat 
fifty pounds, if a shilling. It was already femous in Beesworthy 
and folk would often look in round about noon, just for the pleasure of 
hearing the wondrous bell. 

Jam« was very glad to settle down m obscurity along with me 
and visit old haunts and her old friends and help me with my birds 
and daily chores. She amved tired and drawn a bit to my eye, but 
she grew younger again in her native air and her appetite bettered, 
and though a far-away sort of melancholy hovered over Her, like a 
sea mist, sheM throw it off and be bright and full of the wonders 
of her profession. She said that theatres were a part of education 
and helped every-day people to enlarge their minds and their sympathy 
for their fellow*creaturc». And once, when she was acting the part 

of Ophelia at a sca-port town, a chap in the pit bawled at the gentle¬ 
man performing Hamlet and said he'd come up on the stage and 

knock his block off if he didn^t treat the girl better. 

‘‘A great triumph that was,” so Janice assured us, *'but it frightened 
my Ha^et to death and made him foiiget hts lintt. He wouldn’t go 

back to hia Icxiginga alone afterwards, for fear the man might be 
lying in wait for him.'* 

“A mariner no doubt/* said Micah, *'They don't like to sec a 
female in distress, and he forgot it was all make-believe.” 

We took a picnic or two while Janice stayed with us. There was 
a little cove between Beesworthy and Dartmouth that she much 

iavoured and I packed a nice holiday lunch and we hired Tom’s 

old fWng-boat, still sound, and run now by one of our In-shore 
fisheimen. soM it to him when Tom was lost —an old boat now 
but called Fetrondia yet, though the name had very nearly worn 
off her bows. Bob Mason, the owner, was always glad to 
pleasure me. So he took us to Sandy Gove, where the trees come 

down to the sea very nearly and the combe above never knows the 

touch of frost. You*ll see fochsias and myrtles and such-like foreign 
plants doing well and a great blue gum tree fiom Australia prosper 
there in those days. Mcah came and took a Saturday morning off 
to do 50. And my nephew, Norton Blanchard, joined toO. He 
was Grace Aaron's second son and destined to follow my brother at 
Birch Hanger, because Bamaby, their eldest, had gone into the postal 
service and lacked of any farming instincts. A beautiful hot day we 
had and pottered about and picked wild flowers and grasses, and, from 
her pleasure in such trifles, you might have thought Janice was a 
country woman tuned to picnics and such like sunplicities. We ate 
our fo^ where a fresh-water brook came down through the vale to 
the sea and then, as the talk flagg^ and my husband showed signs of 
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wanting a nap, Norton had a happy thought, and aaked Janice if she 

had ever heard the fmous tale belonging to Bob Mason^s family 
history, and by good chance she had not* But she was very fond of 

listeniiig to a tale, especially if a true one and iiill of surprises, so she 

lighted a cigarette^ v^hich was a habit she had got now, and said she 
would like to hear it. 

“If we don*t have something to keep us awake, we shall all go to 

sleep after that gorgeous luncheon,” said Janice, 

“It is a tale that kept a good many people awake long ago/" 

answered Bob Mason, He was fond of telling it and told it very well 
and I blew it by heart long ago so I promised Janice she would find 
it good to hear, 

“My own grandfather told me about Arm Bassett, who was his 
own mother,” began Bob* “He declared she was the ugliest woman 
ever he had seen and grew into a proper gargoyle before she dit^. 
And yet two men were wishful to marry her, much to her surprise 
she u^ to say, because, owing to her appearance, she had long said 
good-bye to the hope of a husband. To find there was a man in the 
world who wanted her upset Ann's mind without a doubt and other* 

wise her adventures wouldn't have overtook her. She was Sn orphan 
and lived and kept house for her uncle, Nathan Bassett, at the village 

of Dittisbam on the Dart river* A widower he was and a very snug 
and prosperous man well knoiwn for his uprightness and steadfast 

behaviour more than a century ago now and before Qiieen Victoria 
came to the throne. Old Bassett kept the ‘Ferry’ public-house at 

Dlttlsham and owned land and a valuable plum orchard and a good 
few high horses, for he was a skilled horse-dealer among his 

other gifts and his steeds always fetched good money. In fact one 

way and another he was reckoned to be worth thousands of pounds 
and, being very attached to Ann* who ran his house and k^t his 

books and saved him anxiety by her cleverness and loyal dealing, he 

had made her to be his heiress, which everybody well knew* Yet, with 
her terrible homely countenance and poor figure and guinea -fowl 
voice, none as yet had risen to the bait until there came a little, wdl- 
maniiercd man round about her own age, which was thirty-five. He 
suddenly appeared at Dittlsham and rented a bedroom and sitting- 
room at the 'Ferry,^ and after he’d been in residence a month, offered 

for Ann. She was so startled thrown out of her steady stride by 
his attachment that she fell into most violent love for him—just because 
he could love her and for no other reason. She clung to the thought 
that his devotion was pure and she had drawn a respectable male to 
herself at last/' 
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“The love that casts- out all fear,” said Janice, who was giving 

full attention to the tale. 

Bob laughed. 

“The sort of love that casts out a lot of things besides fear,” he said, 
‘^oonimon sense among 'em,” 

Then he went on. 

“Blackstock, the man's name was—a quiet* nicely behaved chap 

well liked by the people at Ditdsham, because he showed friendsliip 
and stood drinks and went to chinch of a Sunday and put his suep^nce 

in (he dish with the best and minded his own business. Whnt that 
was none knew* but it took liim to Dartmouth most days and he saw 
a good deal of the folk there and went aboard the little vessels that 
traded to France and the Channel Islands. He was a merry man fuH 

of amusing stories and always punctual with his rent* and he got to 

know Nathan Bassett and his niece well and there was talk of his 
buying a pair of horses some day* for he said he liked Devonshire and 

might ere long settle down round about somewhere. Nathan was 
U3^ to visit his brother at Totnes for pheasant shooting once a year, 

come October, and he happened to be away for a week as usual* when 
Mr, Blackstock offered to wed Ann and she accepted him. So that 

was the news that awaited the inn-keeper when he came home again. 

And then Nathan changed his mind about Blackstock inside five 

minutes and, from thinking well of him* took quite another line 

went so as to call him a rogue and order him out of his house for 

evermore. And he spoke very clearly to Ann and didn’t mince his 

words when she show^ fight, 

" *I shan’t say all I may think about this caper,’ he told his niece* 

‘because to tell truth is to risk libel and never shall it be said I libelled 

any roan. But the fearful netvs that he has offered to marry you and 

the still inorc fearful news that you took him, telU me two things 
I little like to hear. First that he’s not the gentleman of private means 

I thought he was and second that you are not the clear-eyed, sensible 

woman I always believed you to be. Therefore I hope you*ll put an 
end to this nonsense at the earliest possible moment and Jet him 

understand you have changed your mind and got back your senses.’ 

“ *Never, so hdp me God!’ answered the woman, 

“ ‘Vou’re of age and I cannot appeal to your reason if you lack 

it,’ replied her uncle* 'but should you dare to marry Fdijt Blackstock, 

Amit then 1 shall send for my lawyer and write a new will, because 
that man never handies a crown of mine 1 can assure you.* ” 

“Nothing new so far* Janice,** I told her, “That sort of thing has 
happen^ scores of times, but the wonders come after.” 

“A splc^id beginning anyway ” she answered. “Go on* Bob.” 
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*‘Ana itormed and Nathan held his ground,” contintted Mason. 

^^She told BJackstock of her unelo's words and assiired him they didn^t 
trouble her for a moment. ‘What'a his money to me against your 

love,' Felix V she said. *Let him go and his land and his horses with 

him. I*ve won you and you took me for myself, not my prospects, 
and I’d far sooner sacrifice the shoes off my feet than the man t love.’ 

Ho applauded this fine outburst and didn't bate an eyela^. 'Money 
IS trash compared with you,* he told her, 'but 1 am a man of peace and 
we must have no bitterness. I shall bow to Mr. Bassett’s ruling and 
leave Dittisham; but 1 shall go no farther than Dartmouth. There 
we can meet without vexing your uncle and mature our plans. It 
looks like a runaway match, darling, if you are brave enough to face 
it,* She said shcM run to Jericho when he willed and talked very 

unkindly about Mr, Bassett no doubt; but Blackstock went his way and 
made no fuss. He just faded out and settled in Dartmouth, while 
Nathan, once he was gone, calmed down and doubted not that Ann 
would soon forget him and come to her senses.” 

“Not knowing what Ann’s love amounted to, or w^ filacbtock’s 

crafl amounted to 1 expect,” said Janice, 

^^Exactly so,** agreed ^b. “Those three people were in for a 

good deal of astonishment after the next Christmas.*’ 

Then helighted his pipe again and went on. 

“ 'Downey' was the proper name for Master Felix without a doubt 
and he planned a very skilled and brilliant scheme of action which 

promiied to be the masterpiece of his crookd career, and didn’t look 

to have a flaw in it &om his point of view. He told Ana that it must 

be a runaway match and assured her how, once the deed was done, 

, her uncle would come round and forgive them when he found all 

'went well, He was a first-rate judge of character, as rogu«, they say, 

-are apt to be, and if he had found Nathan Bassett a differ^t he 
might have driven a different bargain and put plenty qF money into 

the inn-keeper’s pocket; but his visit to the ‘Ferry* had showedlum 

what the old publican was and, when He discovered there was nothing 
doing with Nathan, he changed his plana and went for Ann. 

“ "Love makes everything easy,* he said to her, 'and, what would 

have been difficult without your help, will be child^s play with you 
my aide, I leave DartmouA in a fortnight's time and have fixed 
the date when your uncle will m away from home again as you told 

me. I have now at Dartmouth a deal of valuable proper^ 

which I must convey to my customers at Plymouth, but I can kill 
two birds with one stpno and carry away, not only my property but 
my priceless girl. Had Mr. Bassett beca a different i^hion of man, 
I should have become a good nephew to him and helped him tokdd 
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to bu 9avia{p; but since he fans monged me and threatened to rol> 
you of your uiKeritAjiico, wo must go our way without him** * J novor 
to see his face again/ answered Aim, *and where you go, there 
will I go with you*’ Then he told her that when her unde had 
cleaivd off for a week to one of his sporting friends, the following must- 
be the plan of action. 'Wc*ll flyby night,’ he said, ‘and help oursclvo 

to your big, closed coach and a pair of your uncled fine bosses for 
our journey. Only borrow them, you understand, for Tm not th& 
man to take a straw that don’t belong to me, Jet alone a coach and 
hosses; but wc’ll borrow them to carry us so far as Plymouth, and 
there in due time he'll hear they are safely housed and waiting for 
him when he’s pleased to send for them.* T care not a button for 
him and his hosEcs,’ she replied to Felix, ‘and if they can serve your 

lum, so much the better/ And then he told her what was to be her 
part of the plot. ‘You’ll find more than youi^lf to fill that big coacli,*' 
be said, Tor I shall bring my cargo up from Dartmouth by water on 
the night in a couple of row-boats, and 1 want to find you u’aiting 
at the ferry with the coach. Then well load up and away by Willow 

Ford to Totnes and so reach the Plymouth load. It was for that 
purpose I came to Dittisham, to find a sensible man and a good 

conveyaace, bat alas! failed to find the tenirible man. Instead I 

found a noble, loving woman, who is going to be my very own in a 

few weeks.’ 

was all as straightforward and simple as that, and Ann— 

hitaiiy with horses as an ostler-played her part very clever. So 

there came a rough, blark night in Febmary when she went to the 

stabJes aJl ready for her flitting, harnessed a couple of powerful 

steeds to Ae coacb^ loohud to the candles iit their sodtets to port and 
starboanl of the great vehicle and had it down to the ferry landing at 

two o’clock as ordered. Ten minutes after she took her there 
came the sound of cars and two row-boats slipped up the river from 

Dartmouth, with F(^ filadstock in the firat of them. There had 

been some tremendous heavy rain of late and she warned Kim. ‘The^ 
floods are out,* she said, ‘and I’ll be glad to get over Willow Ford SO 

soon and so safe as wc can. Alter that it ain’t so much a matter oF 

miles, but of hills to Totnes and Plymouth road. It's up and down 

and some sharp turns and rough bottoms and inky black** He laughed, 
‘you shall drive us and ouf fortune^,* he said* ‘With you at the? 

hdm all's well/ Then he had his goods unshipped and packed into 
ihe coach— a lot of stuff but quickly handled by half a doa:en sailor 
men—and in fifteen minutes from their landing the cargo waa all safely 
stowed and the boats off down stream again, ^e pair started then> 
walked the horses quiedy through sleeping Dittisham and broke into 
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a good trot when tliey were dear. And Ann felt Providence to be on 

her side and had the time of her life snuggled up to her sweetheart 
and all the world before her* But Blackatock knew to a yard where 
th^ were going to part for evermorej and that was at the tum-pike 
gate a mile further on and three miles from Willow Ford, He*d 
mapped out the night’s work in every detail. He drove, despite his 
promise that she should, and knowing him to be very skilM at driving 

and riding both, she felt no fear he was going to take risks with her^ 
but at the turnpike he bade her alight and open the gate. ‘We 
needn*t to call up the keeper/ he said. ‘He'll be asleep and won*t 
know there's been anybody through on a night like this/ So down 
she jumped and opened the gate, and in ten seconds Felix was through 
and whipped up his horses and thundered off into the darkness, 
^Good-bye, Amil' he bawled from the box-seat^ 'and here's your 
luggage and something to remember me by!* She heard objects 
drop at her feet as he sp'oke, then he was gone and she stood like a 
stone till the tramp of the galloping horses faded oat on the wind/' 
Bob Mason made a pause here, but of course that wasn't all the 
tale- , 

‘'What you might call the end of Act One, Janice," 1 said, 

"A good curtain, but I felt Sure there was another act to come,” 

she declared. 

"Certainly/* agreed Bob, "and chat's the cream of the tale. 
Moat maidens might have felt pretty well down and out in that JBx, 

because Ann found herself miles from anywhere at two o'clock in the 

mom, with the rain pouring and every mortal thing against her. 
Besides, even if she could reach somewhere to get in touch with 
friends and the law, there were no telephones, or t^egrapha, or police 

stations, or any civilised contrivances to save the situation for her in 

those days. And yet, such was her cleverness and her quickness of 
action and her rage against him that ahe did save it. But when I aik 

at this point what enters into the minds of the listeners for her to do^ 
not one ever can say,” 

We waited then to see if Janice could suggest the line of action, 
but of course she could not. And more could anybody else, for the 

reason that a thing known to Ann Bassett in her hour of defeat couldn^t 

possibly be known to anybody hearing the tale more than a hundred 
years afterwards, ,, 

"No doubt, though hit so hard, her wrath had a healthy effect on 
her brains,” conrinued Bob, “Rage don*t always produce, ust^ 
action in man or woman under the influence, but her indignation 
made her wits work to good purpose. It might be too late, but one 

thing looked to be worth trying and in half a nunute she was on her 
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way to try it* She knew every turn and twist of the country and 
every field track round about* and now she lifted her eyes to the hill* 
and ran swifter than ever she had nm before—up a wide-mouth 
goyle that opened half a mile above wheW stood Wfilow Mill. From 
here the mill-leat overflowed to the vaUey three miles further on and 
joined a bigger stream above WUlow Ford andj with her only tlu>ught 
at the moinent to be revenged on Blackstock, her idea was to open 
the mill dam, let out the leat and so bring down a proper volume of 
water that would block him at the lord once for ail. If she could do 
chat, she reckoned he would be cut off on the wrong side, with no 
chance to get to ToCnes and safety. By that time she could have 
roused the people at the pike and got law working. As she said, long 
afterwards, her one hope in life was to get the man mken and tried 
and sent to Botany Bay if not farther. That was her auswei^to 
let loose a force that would go faster than any galloping horses^ once 
it was started^ and hate winged her steps, for she believed the road,, 
once blocked, would mean Blackstock*a destruction* Flood water 
was already running over the mill stream's sluices when she got there^ 
but she }incw what to do and turned a liandJe to open the atuioo- 
gatc and in two minutes the stream finished the job. 'llie old timber* 

gave way and a tremendous flood roared down into the valley and 

touted like thunder In the night. She stood dazed and deafen^ for 

a minute to see what she had done, becatise it seemed as if the side of 

the hili was being tom out and the cataract looked like to shake the 

mill foundations and bring dotvn the wheel. She saw lights in the 

windows and heard men shoutings Then she made a bolt back, not 
wishing for any compUcattOns as to her night^s work. She have 

been pretty well beat by cltis time, but her mind worked and she 
looked ahead. Whatever might hap to her faithleai sweetheart, Anft 

had to condder what was going to hap to her, so she resolved to keep 

out of Che picture altogether and hide up her revenge a^inst the dme 

her uncle would demand to hear of his coach and horses; She 

remcmbcKd bow Blacbtock had pitched down her little traveUim 

bag before he bolted and knew the spot at the pike gate where he did 

so and her fine care was to return to that. There lay her bag and 
something else—a small parcel betide it. She thrust this into the 

bag also and then trudged back to Dittuham, got in die hoiise same 
way as she had come out, made good the |k 3 teni»D and went to bed 

thanking God BO doubt how not a thing was yet Imown about what 

had happened at the ‘Ferry* that night. 

‘‘Early next momSng a maiden woke her with the news from 

outside that there had been a parlous robbery and the 1% co^ and 
a pair of hortcs stolen, and, when she eame down, the outside men 
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were m a fearful upstore and one of them had already saddled up and 
^llopcd to Dartmouth* The doings got over the country-side quick 
enough and before noon there came an ugly talc Willow Ford, 
It told of the fierce torrent'and the havoc it had done and the savage 
end of Nathan Bassett’s horses and the rescue of the treasure his 
coach contained* And Ann put two and two together^ but it wasn't 
until three days later that they made four for her. Daylight showed 
the spate run down and the great coach stranded and water-logged in 
the midst of the ford. It was clear that Blackstock had been caught, 
like Pharaoh in the Red Sea, and overwhelmed half-way across* 
The horses couldn’t break loose and were drowned; but of their 
driver there was no sign, and, since Ann kept her mouth shut very 
close, none could say who the criminals might be until later* Mean¬ 
time the excise-men made their haxd, for it was found that Baasetfs 
coach contained contraband goods of every precious sort to the value 
of hundreds of pounds. Then Felix Blackstock himself turned up- 
in a fisherman’s net, HeM been carried down by the stream and waied 
out where the lesser waten met Dart* So all shone out clear enough 
and the stranger proved a high-class smuggler^ long wanted, who had 
lost hk luck and lus life at the most critical moment in his career* 

**Hia methods were clear enough and the ferry landing showed how 
his booty had been brought to the coachj while none doubted that, 
-with hb knowledge of the inn, he had managed to break in and harness 
the hoases and make his get-away single handed, Ann kept her own 

counsel aad nobody associated her with the job during her uncle’s 

life* Before he died she had married Ernest Mason, Nathan’s right- 
liand man ajid a very trustworthy fcUow, and when her uncle was gone 

and his property hers, she told Mason the truth and showed him what 

f elix had thrown down to her when he took his leave. It was a bit 

of Flcmlah lace counted to be worth at least five pounds* ‘But I 
couldn’t wear it while dear Uncle Nat was living, nor yet tell how 

1 came by it,’ she said. ‘A fearful afpiir,’ answered Ernest Mason, 

'yet a long sight better for your own future happiness that you 

murdered Master BUckstock instead of married him.’ ^ So I’ve always 
felt myself,’ she is reported to have replied, ^Hc was a nasty piece 
of work and better dead* I’d hoped to send him to Botany Bay if 
I was lucky, but where I did send him was worse yet*’ My great 

grandmother she was and must be in Dittisham churchyard to this 

day, if one knew where to’look for her*” 

Janice praised the tale and said that the woman’s character was 
anteresting* 

“Some people might think Ann was rather a n^ty piece of work 
herself,” 5aid> “but she would make a splendid heroine for a pJay- 
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I*d like to act her and show her planning how she was going to try 
and get Icvt^ with Felix, and how she felt about it when she foudjd 
she*d killed him, and how she kept out of the mess herself, and if sho 
ever felt a touch of remorse when she wore his Flemish bee." 

*^Made a very good wife by all accounts,” Bob told us. 

sure she did,”^ agreed Janice, ‘*Slie would pi^obably liave 
made a very good wife for Blackstock and forgiven him all his 
rascalities if he had only been true to her.” 

Then my nephew, Norton, spoke. He talked very little at any 
ttmo, but had beeit thinking out the details in his slow, methodical 
fashion. 

“I lay that if the smuggler got over that ford he wasn*t bound for 
Plymouth,said Norton. '*He told Ana ‘Plymouth' to put her off 
the scent after he'd chucked her. HcM most likely have driven up 
to Exetetj or Bristol and her uncle would never have seen his coach 
and horses again.” 

‘‘Who had all the treasure ?” asked Janice, 

“The State took everything,” replied Bob, ”In those days it was 
a battle royal between the Customs and the free-traders, as the 
smugglers called themselves, and when Blackstock went to Dittisham, 
no doubt he hoped to find Nathan Ba^ett on his side and ready ti> 
help him make his haul," 

This talk of the old days had passed our time sitting on the beach 
at Sandy Cove and Janice caJlcd our attention to what story-tdliog 

can do whf n you are in the mood to listen. 

"Other people's stories often help you so well to get on with your 
own,” she said. **Thcy hrijig a picture of things happeiiuie; to your 

neighbours and take you out of yourself. That's one good reason lor 

plays: to show you another life than your own and make you wiser 

and better able to judge of what your fellow-men and women face and 
suffer.” 

We received these fine ideas without any remarks, not being able 
to take them in very brightly; and then Micah woke up, for he had 

been asleep during the last half-hour, and we set about gathering somo 
sticks to boil the kettle for tea. I look back at that holiday with a 
deal of pleasure because it did my blessed girl some good and 
lightened her spirits. She had all her money now she was of age and 
it had mounted up very usefully during the years; but she ^owed 

herself far too generous with it. When she came to Beeswortby, 
she always brought us presents that cost money and this time had 
fetched Micah a pair of outstanding fine tobacco-pipes in a caw and 
two dazzling ties for Sunday wear, while me she bro^ht a proper roll 
at rich Wack silk, because she knew my Sabbath silk was worn out. 
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She had a kind word for something very special my husband was 
doing just about then. Shoeing horses and mending agrieultural 
implements continued to be the backbone of his labours, though he 
did not work as hard as of old, but he had skill high above tiiese every¬ 
day tasks, and he now engaged to build a little gate of scrolled iron- 
wt>rk—a most graceful and delicate affair—that astonished both me 
and Micah himself as developed in his hands. The vicarage 
garden communicated with the churchyard and vestry by a wooden 
gate which was all to pieces, so it had been Mr. Tozer’s idea to set up 
a new iron gate worthy of such a position. In his natural modesty 
my husband doubted whether he might be equal to such a task, but 
he started and the thing soon turned into what Janice called 'a work 
of art.* She told him that some day, when she found a dwelling* 

house to suit her in time to come, not tw far away from us, he should 
fashion a pair of scroll iron gates for her front entrance. 

I didn’t set over-much hope on her setding down and giving up 
work in our life-time, but I still trusted that she might out-live the 
sad memories of her first love and meet with a man she could partner. 
For, without that, she would go her way a lonely woman in the matter 
of motherhood, for which such a nature as hers was well fitted. 

Janice never mentioned poor Morris Maybum to me again and 
1 never mentioned him. When she was not touring, she lived in a 
little flat in London and shared the same with a London actress who 
was her greatest friend in the theatre world and more talented than 

herself she always said. Her flat stood in the neighbourhood of 

Regent’s Park and by night, so Janice told us, you could hear the 
wild beasts roaring sometimes from the Zoological Gardens, She 
was going for another acting tour next autumn and much, hoped after 

that her Erector would arrange for her to join a London theatre and 

make an appearance in town. Five-and-twenty years old she waa 
by now ana m the cream of her loveliness, 

Jast alter Micah’s gate had been hung and won applause, my 

thoughts and the thoughts of his aunt Phyllis and hb mother, Grace, 

became closely concentrated on Norton Blanchard, for he was 
courting, and though a very reserved man, and most secret about his 

Qwn affairs, there looked to be no question about it. But Grace 

couldn’t feel to favour the cause of his attraction and more could 

Phyllis, while his father didn’t offer an opinion, because he said to do 

SO would be waste of time. ‘Tf my son \^cs to many Nelly Trundle 
and she wills to marry him, il will happen ” said Aaron. 

The Trundles farmed *^Owls^ Roost” and had but two daughters 
and no sons. There was Nelly, their eldest, and Prudence, her sister, 
and Nelly marred her natural good looks by priding herself too much 
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upon them* She wag handsome, but soihething vain of her ftky-bhie 
eyes 3 ^ her lint-coloured hair and rose-bud skin* Gay and glad to 
be alive was she in those days, and very mueb gone on Norton 
Blanchard and hopeful that hd*^ affection was returned. They oflercd 
another example of the queer ways of human natutC;^ because they 
couldn’t be said to have much in common, Norton being a very aUent 
nmn, a little awkward in oompany and not given to speech, while 
Nelly loved to be the centre of attraction and could chatter and amuse 
a gathering at any time* She liad a lot of adijurers beside Norton, 
but made no secret of her devotion to him and would generally be 
seen at his side when opportunity offered. Her sister, :^-udence, 
helped her and made opportunities for the lovers to be together and 

their parents, Mr* and Mrs* Tvundle, were ail for it and reckoned 
nothing could promise greater happiness for Nelly than to be married 
to a man like Norton* In fact all that looked to be wanting centred 
on Norton, and Mrs. Trundle confessed to me, behind the scenes, 
that it was time and more than time he offered himself 

'^Silence is golden as we all know, Pete,^’ she told me, ‘^but your 
nephffiv looks to be overdoing it. The hour has come for him to 
speak and it’s getting very ilNconvcnicnt at 'Owl*» Rooat,* for Nellyas 
worried and daunM why he holds off, so, if you could whisper a 
word to him to get on with it, we sliould be very thankful to you*^^ 
But I didn^t feel disposed to put a word in. Norton was very fond 

of me in his silent fashion and I felt fond of him for his mother*s sake 
if not his own, but I never had considered Nelly Trundle was going 
to be just the right one for him, though sometimes couldn’t but bo 
shaken in my doubts when I marked how fondof him she waji. And 

then came what was a thunderbolt for the whole pack of us except 

the young man himself. All tending to show it next thin^ to 
impossible to grasp wliat may be afoot in u fcIlow-creaiturc’B miiul* 

especially if he chances to be one of the tongue-tied sort, 


CHAPTER VI 

Norton BLANCHAftn was a good farmer and a man of 
simple tastes like his father. And he agreed with Aaron, that the 

only things ever troubled him were public Iiolidays, which he hdd 
should never have been invented. He lived for his work and he said 
the time wasted ami the days it took for an average farm hand to get 
over public holidap and settle down again lost the country thousands 
of working days* Tlicre's a lot can't be really happy unless they arc 
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disorderly, if your happiness is to get drunk, then no doubt your 
usefulness is bound to suffer. None ever did his duty in a more 
steadfaat manner than Norton, and he was just and respected. A big, 
rather handsome chap, yet, owing to his ladc of speech, misunderstood. 
Ah I really knew about him was that his favourite food never changed. 
Give him broad beans and red meat and he showed perfect content- 

meat, and you couldn’t' annoy him with an apple pudding, which he 

was always ready to welcome at dinner or tea. 

Why he appeared to have fixed his affection on Nelly Tnmdle, 
or what she saw in him were puzzles equally hard to determine. But 
she made no secret of her choice. Among possible suitors was 
Adam Parsons of High Chimneys, who still wanted a wife] but, like 
everybody else, he knew his chances were small against my n^^ew 

and the only thing remaining to' settle the matter was for Norton to 
speak. He was at Owls* Roost a great deal, but remained dumb for 
his own reasons; and then Nelly’s people hatched a plot to bring him 
to the scratch and havfe done with the job for good and all. 

Then came a day when 1 was returning with Prudence Trumble 
from a revel, and we were laughing at the fun of the fair and she was 
singing, when suddenly Norton Blanchard galloped along on hb 

hone and drew up and walked beside us. He hadn’t been to the &ii 
but was on his way home from somewhere. He grinned at us and 

spoke to Pme. 

**Go on with your singing,” he said. 

“Lord, Norton!^^ she answered. “I can't sing. ’Tis Nelly that 
can sing, not me.” 

He conridcred this, but soon made short work of her. 

‘‘You*re a liarl” he said, then galloped on. 

I was a bit vexed with such rudeness and told the girl I found 

myself inclined to doubt sometimes* despite his virtues, if my nephew 

waa quite right in his head. But she held him a masterful and clever 

man with his own deep ideas about courting and everything else. 

“You mark me, Pete,” she foretold, “he’ll strike like a hawk and 
properly astonish us all.** 

Then she told me what they were going to do. ■ 

"A watched kettle never boils over,” she said, “so we*ve made a 
plan. The time has come for father and mother to take their annual 
holiday and rest, and they are going to Sidmouth this year and Nelly 
goes with them. That’s to give Norton his chance. He can have 
Ndly all to himself at Sidmouth without the familiar feces round him 
at Owls’ Roost and take her off for excursions on his own. Here he 
feels there are eyes on him from behind every hedge and he knows that 
mother and I fade out when he comes to us» but all these devices 
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only pnt him off his stroke and make him miserable being so shy and 
proud as he is.*’ 

So it Was 2 the thi'ee Trundles went off to Sidmouth and it looked 
as if at was going to work, for Grace told me a few days later how 
Norton had said it w^ a gopd idea for them to go, and when she 
hoped he might find time to go down to see them, nc had answered^ 

‘*Vcry like I may* It depends on circumstances/' 

That was a long speech for him. 

The Trundles went and, two days later 1 walked over to Ovds* 
Roost to see Prudence and hear if she had any news. I stroUed into 
the house-place without knocking and there to my amazement, was 
Norton sitting poking his pipe and Prudence, under a good bit of 
agitation, clearing away dinner though nearly tea-time. She was 

evidently in a twitter, but Norton looked to be as usual so far as I could 
sec. He got up when 1 appeared, stared at me rather wildly and knocked 
out hia pipe* 

“Sha'll tell you,** was all he said and then walked straight out of 
the house! 

“What the mischief ^^as he doing here ?^' I asked anti Prudence 
fell into tears and related an amazing story, yet every word true, 

**Never did such a thing hap and 1 don’t know whether I’m alive 

or dead,” she began, then dropped a plate and broke it to pieces, for 

she was shivering all over. 

“Sit down and control yourself, Prue,’* I commanded. "Grow 

calm. He looks to be out of his mind.” 

“I thought so at first,” she answered* *'Hc rode over round 
about noon and asked for some dinner! I Ijcgged to know if he wsa 
bound for Sidmouth and he said that dcpcnd<^ on me—^not him. 
He was anxious and his eyes rolling. I got food and begged to know 
if anything was araisa. And he said there was a lot amiss and wished 

I*d shut my chatter and listen. But he grew clear imough oiicc he 

Started and told me how his family and mine and especially Nelly 
had all been running after a mare's nest!” 

Prudence panted to get breath* 

“A mam's nesti” I exclaimed. “Who ever ran after a mnrc*a 

nest, child?” 

"Everybody,** she answered* ^*Ev^body but Norton; but being 
the man he is, he failed to put us right. Then, when father and 
mother' and N^ly went, there came an overmaatcring dcCrmiinatioa 
in him to put it nght. And-^nd he ^ose me to hear about it first,” 
"Why you. Prudence ?** I asked. 

“lt *5 like this. Hard to believe but God*s truth," she said* "He 
never ^iiantcd Nelly at all—in fact he don’t even like berl He said 
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In iact they ought to be very glad about it, knowing you chosen by a 
good, though odd man*" 

“Not a bit ^d to me," she said* "It’s amazing liow his vs'onJs 
proved my admiration for him was right* He's wondcrfid," 

“The fly in the ointment looks to be Nelly," I continued. "Vou 
are thinking of her painful sliock^ ♦but the right course about that is 
to take the bird’s-eye view, Prudence, llicre will be quite as good 
fish in the sea as Norton for her, and though she may show a bit of 
temper and say some hasty words, she'll soon be on with a new lofvc 
after the first jar* In fact the whole situation ought to shine out 
clear enough for everybody when they hear the news.” 

"So long as you don’t think I should liave refused the^man-' 

said she* 

“I don't welt sec how you could refuse iiim if you loved him and. 
knew he had been straight from the first," I answered, ¥ 

“And what line of action ought he to follow to-morrow, deaf 
Pete ?" asked Prudence. 

“There’s no doubt as to that and I wonder you didn’t fix it up at 
once," I said, “He told you that it would depend on circumstmocs 
whether he went to Sidmouch and no doubt it did: it depended on 
whether you took him, or did not* Now he’s got you, of course, he 
must go and open his moutli for once." 

Then I advised her strongly to go with him* 

your place to stand up for him now,*’ I said, “and face tlic 

world for him if need be; so let him take you to SEdniouth and, while 
Jlc^s explaining things to them, you cheer up Nelly and make Iicr 

see sense. Rub into her tiiat Norton didn’t haunt Owls’ Roost on 
her account but only to get the chance of seeing a bit of you, which he 

never did.” 

"Til go," proimscU Prudence, wlio was wcil-naracd in truth, for 

she proved a most pfttlent and far-seeing glrL The pair of them 

went to Sldmouth and surpriaisd the Trundles no doubt, but (hey 
were not asked to atop over the week-end, because Nelly ahowed a. 

good bit of feeling. In fact she went up to her hedtooin and wouldn’t 
see either of them again. Prudence and Norton cleared out In a few 

hours, ther^orcp and came home* and she wrote all she had to say 
to her sister, and by the time the farmer finished his holiday and 

Tctnrne^ the match had become everybody’s bit of news. Which 
rounded off the affair of Norton’s courting except for a little item 
arising from it* 

It fell out, the day aftei- PTue and my nephew bad visited Sidmouth, 
that I chanced to be standing at my wicket gate wailing for Micah 
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to come to his dinner from the smithy* And there passed me 
Abel Parsons on his way home* 

“Stop a minute, Abel,” I said. "There's a bit of news.** 

'"I’ll'bet I know it," he answered. "You’re going to tell me that 

Norton Blanchard has gone to Sidmouth and found his tongue and 
got Nelly Trundle at last*” s. 

“He’s been to Sidmouth sure enough," I answered, “and found 
his tongue, but he hasn’t got Nelly and never svanted Nelly. My 

nephew has got Prudence, who was always the one he \Yanted* 
Neily's free as air.’* 

He grasped my meaning for he had a quick-moving mind. In 

fact It moved too quick even to give him time to thank me for my 
information* Whatever else Abel might be, he was always faithhil 

to his twin* 

“By Godf* he said and was gone. 

There's nothing like catching a fellow-cieature on the hop and 
that's what Adam Parsons did with Nelly. He was in Sidmouth the 
next day. and stopped there till they all came home together a week 
later; and then, before the people had done chattering about 
Norton’s triumph, they learned of the still greater event that Nelly 

had taken Adam. 

Tliey were umons that worked out very well and all the parties 

are still alive and good companions in the farming business* Nelly 
Trundle found her husband a light-hearted, lively famion of man who 

enjoyed pleasure as well as she did, and Prue settled down at Birch 

Hanger much to the satisfaction of her father-in-law and Grace* 
She pleased Phyllis, too, for my aisrcr was getting on now and found 

herself able to relinquish a good few of her dairy items to Prudence. 
Among her other arts Norton’s wife had the cleverness to make him 

open his mouth much more fi'cqucntly than of old, and Aai^on always 
declared that his son would talk oftener in a day as a married man than 

he did in six months as a bachelor, Aaron himself began to slip past 

middle-age now, but he owned to no weakness yet, except a we^css 

to fire himself out at work* 

Kunning over myself and my family at this timCj I mark how my 
fetber’s second son, James, has never entered into the story of my lifcj 
which might seem a mannci'less action on my part; but he never did 
cuter into any of our lives, for the reason that before he was twenty, 

James Blanchard went foreign. To Canada he travelled and only 
came home again once when stUl a young man. He prospered and 
kept in touch with home for a while, but he married a Caimdian and 
his interests were all out there. He had written -to subscribe to 
father’s tombstone and paid one-third of the cost and he would have 
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wdconied ally of us if we had felt wishful to see Canada, but none of 

lis did* He was a trapper when first he went abroad and sent mother 
a iwndrous fur but he had long given up that manner of life 

^ taken to farming* He owned his farm now and grew com on a 

huge scale and made far bigger money than ever was made by a 
farmer at home. And that’s dl we Jmew about him* But jt was just 
now that Aaron heard from his brother’s wife hoW Jnmcs had died 

owing to dn accident on his fann. And very sorry wo all \\'erc to 

know it. We all sent letters to her and she wrote that her eldest son 
was going on with the Ihrm and sent us a newspaper account of her 

husband’s funeral, showi^ the number of people who went lo it 
and how highly he stood in the regard of his neighbours* So now of 
our parents’ family, only Aaron and Phyllis and I were left alive* 

We talked over brother James When he was gone, and it was 

Aaron who remembered most about him. 

“He was greater than any of us,“ he said. “IVc heard father say 
that James had a large Lent of mind won out of his wide experience* 
The one time he came back from Canada he said it was amazing how 
a pin-point island like England had stretched out to conquer regions 
of the earth so vast, that it could be put down and lost upon them* 
'"Strange he gave up napping,” said Phyllis. “As a young boy 

hb was always out to slaughter anything that offered.” 

“He was, and father felt surprised when he changed,” explained 

Aaron, “But he did. All boys like killing tilings: it's the natural 

savage in diem; but with James, wlicn he grew into manhood, he 

passed, that stage and sickened of it when it became his business. He 

told me that, after you*d seen what trapping does to dumb creatures, 
your acuil turns against it.'' 

“I’ve thought myself sometimes that if we women knew all that 
some poor beast went through before its fur c^c round our neeb, 

we’d feel cold rather chan warm at the touch of it,” said Grace. 

That was an interesting item and just such as you might hav^ 

expeetd Irom Grace, who felt great sympathy for animab. Hunting 

and shooting are so much a part of country life that most of us are 

brought up with it aa a natural and cheerful part of cxhtence. Aaron 

himsdf was fond of sport and $0 was our father before him, tlioii^h 
no man could deny them a love of animals. They’d hunt a fox half 
across the county with a good appetite and then sit up aU night to 

tend a »ick dog* Aa for fur coats and such adornments, never liavmg 

the power to get such things, the question how 1 might hap to fed 

in them didn’t arise untii a good few years later in life. Then, when 
I was properly oldi Janice brought me a wondrous sealskin jacket 
which comforted my bones so much that, God forgive me, I never- 
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thought upon the seal, A difficult subject seemingly and all tutm on 

wheffier you regard certain creatures to be vermin or hold them the 
Almighty’s vrork, ILke yourself^ and equaUy entitled to enjoy their 
short lives regardless of what you think about them. I said as much 
to Micah one day and he took his usual, practical view of the question. 

‘‘Carried out to its proper conclusion,” he answered, “that would 
mean we ought not to kill a waspj nor wear a bird’s feather ia our hats 

without shame.” 

■ “There’s reason in all things,” I said. 

'‘No there isn’t, Pete,” he declared. “There’s no reasoning 

powers in anything but us. There’s not a mite of reason in Nature 
and she*s just as busy to prosper a green fly, or a nettle, or a louse, 
HA she ift to advance our prospects. She mothers a maggot as willingly 
as a human babe and wo must needs use our reason to fight Nature 

by day and night, because we’d parlous soon be in queer street if we 

didn’t.” 

“And yet, as if that wasn’t a big enough job, we must fight among 

ourselves also and slaughter each other by the million every time We 
go to war!** I said, 

“That’s true, and that’s whftrc our gift of reason fails us,” admitted 

Micah. 

Round about now 1 took to raising pheasants and won a great deal , 
of pleasure from the amusement. Not^ of courscj pheasants such as a 
gamekeeper may raise by the hundred for his employer, but the 

choice and beautiful varieties of pheasant that are so lovely they add 

a pleasure to life if you can see them every day: Golden pheasants 
and Silvers and Amherst& and such. I had a friend at Kingsbridge 

who bred these creatures for her living and did very well by them, 
and from her I got the eggs and put them under a Seebright bantam 

hen to sit upon. Because barnyard fowls are too heavy-footed to rear 
pheasant chicks; but a bantam answers the purpose weU and makes 

a trusty fostei>motiier for them. That was a joyful pastime for me 

and Micah got to throw himself into it also and became a great 
fancid' and very learned in the subject. We agreed that it was little 

likely you could see a more dazzling fowl m all England th^ the first 
Amherst cock we raised after he came Into his full plumage. 

My other nephew, Barnaby, ‘also gave me occupation now, for I 
helped him and his wife to restock their shop and advise upon the 

subject! most likely to bring custom. Bamaby favoured dry goods 

and his wife had a fondness for groceries, so they were forced td 
and take, but found no difiicul^ in doing so. Between them mey 

covered pretty near all the requirements of Beesworthy and Bamaby 
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daimcd to have raised our standards of Hving and made tlw people 

a lot nicer in tbeir demands* 

“What -were needless hwurics in the old time before us have now 
grown to be the common necessities of life," he told me once, “and 
you have only to compare what satisfied folk twenty-five years ago to 
see how I^vc led the public taste upward*” 

I was able to support him there for, looking back to dayi before 
he was bom or thought of, it seemed easy to mark how living had 
bettered. In fact those were pretty good days in England after the 
Great War had been cleaned up and the Empire began to grow richcTi 
For me, next after Micah’s welfare, Janice and my pheasants 

occupied me happily enough and my nursling got taken Into a London 
theatre presently and received with great friendship by the aiaLcnccs. 

Mr. Townley about her in papers he took in and told me how 
Janice wm ironed among the loveliest things seen of late upon the 

Stage* It sounded a wild fashion of play to my ears, but he explained 
that it was built on a fairy story from the Golden Age of Greece, 

whatever that may have been. 

It ran like this. A young man called Pygmalion fashioned a 
statue out of white marble, and he made such a good job of hb task 

that, when it was finished, he fell in love with it* He had carved a 
lady and lost his heart to his own wondrous clevemeas. And Mr. 
Townley said that artbte are apt sometimes to fall in love with what 
they have created themselves, which may be the sole comfort they 

get out of their worb, when nobody else falls in love with them. 

Anyway, Pyg was so pleased with his beautiful statue that he prayed 

to Btraie heathen gcxld^ to turn his marble maiden into a. flesh-and- 

blood girl and breathe the breath of life into her* The Iteathcn 

goddess pleasured him and, sure enough, hisstatue came alive, and the 

first thing she did on finding herself a human woman was to fall in love 
with. Pygl Well, Janice it was who played the statue and came alive, 

and Mr. Townley showed me a picture of ray blessed lass coming to 

life and aUgViting down off the pedestal where she had been set. 

Janice herself sent me some photographs of herself and ^ySi and she 
looked A proper angel, while as for the man who had made the statue, 

he was young and handsome debits his scanty clothes and I fell to 

wondering Iftheir make-believe love might tura into the real t^. 
The play ran on for a long time and Jamce badly wanted me to Iwep 

my promise and adventure up to London and stop with her at her tot. 
So I wrote to her and said I’d turn the matter over and consider 
whether I could leave Micah and the pheasants for a ^.end a^ 
sec her perform and go to a sennee m St. Paul s C athedr al, which 

was alwa^ a fancy of nunc. I asked how it felt to pretend to love a 
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young man with all her heart night after night and also at an afternoon 
performance on Saturdays; but she wrote back that Pyg was married 
and had three chiidrciL in real life, and that, as a matter of fact, she 
thought him rather a stupid young fellow away from his job, ^ So 
my imagination played me false there. 

But I decided to and left the pheasants in Micah’s care and 
noted down a few things to buy for mm that nephew Bamaby could 

not be expected to sell. It was a great expmence and 1 always felt 
glad aftemards that I had sees Jauioe act in London and hear the 
applause and remember how lov^y she looked Aiid the music of her 
voice. They sold photographs of her in the shops at a shilling each, 
but she was just as usual, not puffed up in the least at her success. 
Her actress friend talked to me about her when she wasn*t present and 
assured me that my girl bad great talents and would be a leading actress 
some day, Angela Fern she was called—a pretty name—and Janice 
told me she was the best Lady Macbeth on the stage, 

“And who might that be, my love?” I asked and, on hearing, 
could only thank God I had never met such another in my dncle of 
acquaintances. ' 

**She may be out of harm’s way m the theatre,” I said, “but a 
dangerous creature to neighbour wim,” 

I saw Jamce act on the Saturday after I arrived and, on the Sunday, 
a number of her friends came to the flat to tea. All very nice people 
beautifully dressed and bUl of life and cheedMness, Most belonged 
to the stage; but one was a young gentionan of title who evidently 
cared a lot about Janice, He was an “honourable” and very civil to 
EM, In the evening I went to hear evensong at St, Paulas Cathedral 
and enjoyed the music and the sermon very much. An cffgan, rolling 

out and waking the echoes in a huge calliedral, is a most moving 

' thing and I found myself shedding tears at such grandeur. Not being 
Bolenui by nature, it all threw me a bit off my baXance, but 1 wouldn^t 

Iimve missed it. And the next morning I came home and marshalled 

up. my ideas in the train so that Micah should get the story right 
in every detail. And I brought what he wanted—an electriem hair¬ 
brush because his hair was failing, and some special toothpaste and a 
sleeping suit of pyjamas and a Sheffield knife, that cost tea shillings, 

and a box of Arauan dates, grander and richer than what Bama.1^ 
over stocked, Micah Itsved a date and he waa used to plant the stonea 

and raise up little palm trees that made nice pot plants if you looked 

after them with proper care. . _ 

A month or more later Janico wrotie in atricl: Bftcrftcy to tell 
me thut thc^honourable young man had offered to marry her. Ho 

was tfery well<to-do and would inherit a title presently, and she said 
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she had felt sorry for having to decline him, because it hurt him a 
great deal. ’'But I shall never love again,” she said. “I have got 
nothing left to love anybody with but you.” 


CHAPTER VII 

M I c A H approved of everything I had brought for him except the 
pyjamas. A man once told him that these garments were much more 
comfortable to sleep in than a nightshirt and so I made him a pair 
and he had taken to them very kindly. But he was in two minds about 
my boughten ones. They were manufactured m stripes of pink hnd 
white and he held them too gay. 

“I don^t mind for you to sec me in them,” he said, “but suppose 
I was taken bad and called to summon Dr. Tanner ? If he found me 
dressed up looking like a stick of coco-nut rock, it might well make 
him think I was a mental case.” 

I talked sense to him through my laughter, but his mind ran on, 
because now and again he took a morbid fit and thought upon his 
latter end. He did now, 

wouldn’t like to snuff out in anything garish,” he said. ‘‘Your 
deathbed pyjamas ought to be purple, of grey, if not funeral black.” 

“You choose a pair to suit your fancy when next you ^ shopping, 
dear man,” I said, “and we*ll put ’em aside for the occasion.” 

Time tvent forward and we jogged along with it. Nothing 
happened to U4, but cha.n^e3 were in the air H.iid7 meeting dear Sinton 

Townley one day, I remember telling about it to him. He was old 

now, but stuck to Beeswrthy and his remainii^ friends, 

**There’a a generation of young men sprin^ng up who live on the^ 
dole nowadays,” I said. “Not their fe,ult sccimugly because the trades 

and occupations all look to be overfull and don’t want ’em; so the 

young fellows can’t learn and they see life in terms of the dole and 
doii*t get no forwarder.” 

He agreed as to this and thought that we should pay more heed 
to emigration and order things for thousands of willing and capable 

lads to go out into the Empire and help the nation’s wonc. 

“If other nations, like Germany and Japan, bad our magnificent 

colonies,” he said, “they would see thar lisi^ nnhood was sent 

to develop them; but we allow our surplus of to waste thdr 

time on pleasure and polidcL The blame lies not with them^ but their 

ruiers.” 

“The young cry out fot a new thii^ nowa(hys»” I told him. 
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“They are not satisfied with the old patb and none too fond of work 

even when they can get it* Micah's man, Fred Vos^, at the smi^y 
has wonderful ideas, Mr* Townley. He wants a dame new world." 

“Until security and goodwill arc commonplaces,*^ repEed the old 
lawyer, “there is no chance for any new world worth living in, Pete* 
And how would Micah^s man advance those causes ?" 

“I oouldn*t tell you," I answered* "Fted says that where die 

world goes wrong is in making it needful to work to live. He says to 

make work a necessity must be all wrong, because nian is no more 
indufttriouB by nature than any other creature and work’s mostly a 

stark cruelty thrust upon us to interfere with our happiness. To 
hear him you’d think the Lord had made us to play like kittens and 

be Satisfied with a cork at the end of a piece of string all our lives.” 

“I know the sort,” agreed Mr. Townley, “it’s an age of dissipation 

Fete, and the meaning of work foi^^otten.” 

“Micah is of opinion that the people would he better for more 

recreation while they arc young enough and spry coioiigh to enjoy it,” 

I told him* “He never had any recreation when he was young and 
ordains to make up fo(r lost time now and recreate himself before it is 
too Late*” 

This was quite true for, while work continued to be a jgreat pleasure 

to him, as he slacked off, Micah found unexpected channels tor a bit 

of fiin and I was very glad‘to back him up* Fred Vosper did think 
iHiOre of his wages than his work no doubt, but so long as he earned 

Ms money, my husband had no quarrel with him and meantmie 

found an increasing appetite for a holiday himself* Which led to the 
adventure that comes to my mind now. 

Micah had a fanciful idea* He never favoured open boats^ like I 

did, and I’d still go out now and again, with Bob h^on, or another 

fisherman, just for the pleasure of ^ling a rocking craft under me 
and renewing my memories of Tom and old times; but now Micah 

was fired with a longing for the sea. He said that he would like to 

know if he was a good sailor and orduned to take a trip m one of the 

pleasure steamem that ran up and down the coast in summer. He 
moved with the times and now he wanted to see a marine engine at 

work and talk to a few engineers, if they would let him do so. I was 
delighted at this intention for I’d been on the paddle steamers with 

friends during the last few years and loved the deep aea at any time* 
So I praised him and had a peat thought mpelf* 

“If we were to travel as 1^ as Dover or Folkestone,** I »aid, “and 
spend a night there, then, with morning, we mi^t cross the Channel 
in one of me ikmou^ pac^t boats and you co^d see their working 
aiid set your foot in France; then wc*d come back by a return boat* * 
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Bat he shook his head and wouldn’t go to such extremes as ijthat. 

“No, Pete,*’ he answered, “No, my love, Tve no wish to set 
my foot on France, nor yet travel up country so far as Dover, We’ll 

take tha steamer that plies from Dartmouth and works around the 
watering places, like Torquay and Exmouth and so far as Weymouth 
round Poland Bill,*’ 

So we did and I remember the jaimt very well indeed because 

it brought fame to Micah. 

We got to Dartmouth early oil a fine August day and were soon 
churning along to Weymouth with a tidy lot of holiday folk and a 

bit of music aboard in the shape of two old chaps who played ^ harp 
and a fiddle. It was breezy with a nice roll, at first I feared for 
Micah, but 1 was thankfid to find my husband £ar too interested in 
the huge engine that turned our paddle-wheels to spare any t^e for 

seaackness. He never felt a qualm, but peered down where the hot, oily 

air rose from the eimine room and presently, when we were hove to at 

Torquay for a bit, he made friends with the engineer, who told him he 

could look round if he had a mind to it when wre were off again. He 

found that engine room a deal more interesting than anything on deck 

and, after he came up and had a cold meal wim me in the saloon of the 
Steamer, down he must needs go ag^ln ; and he said the chief engmecr 

was as agreeable a man as ever he had met with and fiill ^ fine 

knowledge! So I spent most of my time chatting with the women on 
deck and looking at the coast line m we alon^. And then, 

when we were rounding the Bill for Wcymontii the scadent overtook 

US, Micah tried to ei^ain it to me af^rwards though I never did 

master what it wa9; but Bomcthing broke in the inachinery and 
suddenly to our surprise the wheels stopped going round and the boat 

stopped. I was just wondering why when my husband rushed up 

from below and said there was a small catastrophe—no danger—but 
we’d got to put thing* right before we could go on. He took off his 

coat and wi^oat and bcwler hat and told me to mind them; then 

he turned up his sleeves ovw the dbows and blazed with excitement 
and went off with the captain as if he belonged to the ship. It was a 
very untoward mishap and the old engineer never remembered another 

like it; but the ^vonderbll thing that it called, not so much for a 
manne expert, but ^ firat<lass smith, and the one man they moist 
wanted at that moment was just su(^ as Micah, There was the 
furnace and the tools and a master of white hot iibn all ready and 
waidng to handle them, and he knew exactly what to do and how 
to do it. Through his ^11 and strength he had the engine workii^ 
and the boat un^r way again in less than an hour^ and the captain 
declared that'if ever he had met with an example of Providence 
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working in the open, it to send my husband on that particular 

sea trip* He tofii me Micah had done a grand job of worL^ and 
I said: 

“Be that as it will, he’s spoiled his best flannel trousers, captain,' 

and your company ought to give him the price of a new pair.” 

ITic company sent him a letter of thanks and a five*pound note 
a week later, and so taken was he with the adventure that, before 

the sttimner ended, we went two more trips in the Dtm Qmn and 

found oursclvea very welcome* The old engineer lived at Dartmouth* 
Noah MacAndrews he was called and he’d been In steam Ibr forty-two 
years. 

going to show,” said my husband, “how we never know what 
a day may bring forth.” 

There’s little else round about that time cleaves in my memory, 
except the postmistress at a village not five miles away from us, 
though a very great thing happened at Birch Hanger atrout a yep 
later* Ag for the postmistress, so Bamaby told me, because he was in 

touch with her at our post office, the poor woman had taken to drinking 

methylated spirits to keep up her heart, and now the habit had so 

gamed upon her that she &ifed in her duties and was dismissed* 

But now a tragic event overtook my family and me with them. 

My brother Aaron was growing old like father somewhat before his 

time counting his life in years, but rheumatism had gained upon 
him a lot of late and marred his labour, which was all that life re^y 

meant to him. I remember an extra bad attack he had, when Grace 
made him stop in his bed for a bit and sent for Dr. Tanner, and the 

doctor kept him there* I was sitting beside Aaron when Tanner 
paid his second vlut and heard what passed between them. Aaron 

suffered from a cruel frishion of rheumatism called arthritis and it 

hardened lus joints and hurt him shocking, but to-day, chatting so 
pleasantly aa he could, the doctor didn't make any mention of that. 

He just said my brother was suffer!^ from Auno Dommi and must be 

patient, and Aaron flared out at him. I knew there was such a thing 

myself^ because talking to Mr. TownLey, he told me he was suffering 
from it and added it meant no/morc than weight of years: but Aaron 

didn’t happen to have heard of Anno Domim before and answered 

sharply. 

”No such thingU’ he said, "I*m a darned sight too old to catch 

any of your new tangled diseases. 'Tis bone-shavc^-^t very common 
ailment—and I don’t ask you to cure it* Only Goi Almighty could 
do that and He won’t, so all 1 demand &om you is physic to damp 
down the blasted pain at night and let me sleep and be tit to rise of a 
morning*” 
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He never did like Dr. Tanner and a good few others the old 

dispensation felt the same, 

“If only Meadows was back,” I have often heard old people say. 

But Dr, Meadows had gone home by now and Phyllis and Grace and 
I all went to hU funeral, 

“It's fitting that I should go,” said Grace at the tijtne, “for he 
brought both my sons into the world,” 

Tanner, of coune, couldn’t compare nor yet compete with our 

wondrous physician from the past. He meant well and yotm^ 

people swore by him, but he lacked the comfortable words and his 
bedside manner was bleak. Not that I minded, because manners in 
general are bleak nowadays and the rising generation seem mostly 
too busy to be civil and the schoolmasters dotrt teach it. But Aaron^s 
dislike to Dr, Taiiner grew and he.started crying out for a second 

opinion when the fatal thing overtook us all. He had got on hii feet 

again after his attack and was going round about on two sticks, 

though far safer in bed still if he had only known it, when, owing to 

the weakness of his legs, he slipped on a frosty m'oining and broke his 
thigh bone. They carried him in and got him m bd and all went 

pretty well at first, though Dr. Tanner told me in private there was 
alwa*^ a danger for man of my bro^cr*s age to be forced to keep 

his bed. 

‘‘Mr. Blanchard is older than his agCj just as his father was before 

him,” he said, 

“He’s done the work of two men all his life,” I answered, “and 
may have aged too quick accordii^ly.” 

Anyway, he warned us and he proved in the right unfortunately 
for, lying on his back all the time, Aaron's lungs couldn't stand the 

strain and, just as his bone was mending, .be got an inflammation and 

fell in danger. Then he turned against the doctor more than ever 

and a specialist came from Plymouth and was tender and encouraging 

but useless. Three days later my brother passed away and his sons, 
Norton and Bamaby, were beside him when he did so—also Grace, 

his wife, and Phyllis and myself^ his sister®, and the nursen Too many 
in the room at the time, 1 thought', but he was past caring by then 

and unconscious and his troubles over. A queer mixture, like most 

of us, was Aaron Blanchard—^like a thistle not lacking for thorns, but 

with plenty of soft down in his nature too, 

^ Norton and hh wife, Prudence, rose to be head of Birch Haiiger; 

but Grace stayed on there, for she couldn’t (ace life away firom it, 
and Phyllis also stayed* They had both grown fond of Prudence and 
found her a tower of strength. Norton never dwarted from his 
fother*® ndes and ordinance, just as Aaron himself never departed 
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from our fathcr^s ways before him, and Prudence, bearing children, 

It looked BA thoTigh the farm must defy chants and carry on into yet 
another generation of the Blanchards. For the rest nothing overtook 

the world at large to interest Micah and me* 

Life you may say for the middle-aged is a dull fabric shot with a 

bright thread here and there. Janice continued to be the bright 
thread in mine. She came and went. She loved her work stilly but 

I gathered that she felt to fall short of perfection and was discontent 

with her results. life hadn’t disajppointed her: she’d disappointed 
herself because she wasn’t doing all she hoped for. Her gifts weren’t 

up to her mh high standards, or so she felt, and the thought troubled 
her. 

“So long as you satisfy the people and are well thought upon by 

the judges of actii^, my love, what need to he down in the mouth 
about it ?” I asked her. “You have won a name for beii^ a fine 

performer and earn good money by it.** 

“I know, Mother,” she said, “but there’s something wanting, and 
Tvhen the something wanting lies in yourself, it*s most difficult to find, 
I find it in dreams though. Dreams are queer things. The difference 
between them and real life seems to be this: that in dreams nothing 

surprises you and in real life everything does* Real life is like a play, 
or a coucert, or a picture gallery, or a wondrous view or a great 

catastrophe. Full of surprises—pleasant and otherwise^ with death 
the grandest surprise of all perhaps. But in dreams you may find 

yourself in the most fearful circumstances, or doii^ utterly mad things 

without any idea they are mad. 1 dream now and then that I am 
acting magnifioeiitly with superb art and holding huge audiences 

spellbound. 1 dream that I am doing with inhuman penection what, 
in sober truth, I doubt if I can do at all: that is to act. And then I 

wake up and see the truth of myself.” 

Wdl, I couldn’t make top or tail of this stuff, but gave her a bit of 

advice and showed herself disposed to take it. 

“If you can do anything well enough to make your living at it, 
there’s no call to bo diown’'daunted about your powers,” I told her- 

"Folk don^t worry as to what you think of yourself if they think well 
enough about you to pay to sec you. But you*re tired, Janicc, so 
why not give play-acting a mks for a bit and go &ee and devote your 
time to seeking your country house and setting it in order? You 
have got plenty of money^ so find a home, where ytm*ll be as happy 
as your nature lets you. Then, after you have laid off the stage for^a 
spoil, you can ^'back again refreshed and up to the mark. YouTt 
be lovdy to look at for years yet; in fact you’re one of the lucky ones 
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in that respect for, as you’re beautiful with the beauty of youth still, 

■some day you^ll go on being beautiful with the beauty of age," 

That made her laugh^ but she confessed that ahe had grown a little 

with her hard work over ten years and that a smU away from it 
might take her back in better time to satisly herself* 

"I begui rehearsals in a week^s time," she explained- "It's a 
tragedy and I doa*t expect it will last very long, Anway at the end 

of the run, 1 will promise to take a real rest. Not too long though, 

because audiences have short memories and so have managers*" 

"A year's nothing, my lamb,” I said- ‘‘Just drop art fi>r a bit 

^nd find a sweet house down this way, not so far away from me, 
iStick to that and turn your back on the theatre for a while and grow a 
thought fatter meantime," 

She kept her word and, when her tragedy was poorly accounted 

■of by the public, she did start ou a proper holiday and, in coune of 

four months, came upon a pretty, restful dwelling-house near Dart- 
mouth, overlooking the sea and with all modem requirements and a 

nice garden. It did her a deal of good house-hunting and m»sii^ 
about on the countryside and, thanks to all the business of her house, 

A year slipped away before everything was to her liking and the 
furniture bought and the place renovated to suit her taste. Then 

she to say she had idled long enough and must do her duty and 

«am her living again in earnest* She got a man and his wife to run 

her place and I came and went and looked after her staff and stayed 

\vith her for three days when hmlly she set up to live there. Afljcr that 

she began to grow restless, when the novelty wore off and she’d wmtered 

there and Invited a few London women frienda down to help pass 
her time and enjoy her company. But, Janice was a happier woman 

by now than 1 had felt her to be for a long time past, I saw more 

of her for a while and loved her fine nature and high c^nions better 

than ever. Only once did she ever mention the sad business of Morris 

Maybum and spke of him as if he was some distant happemng in the 
morning of her days. 

“Do you remember Father Maybum, Mother?” she asked me 
once when I was stopping with her, 

«I do," I said* 

Then she showed me something that ahe had read in one of her 
London papers* 

"He has gone to minister on a l^er island,” she told me, “and 
doubt he will sanctify the rest of his life to suffering humanity,” 

“A grand task well suited to him no doubt,” 1 said after 1 bad 
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“A saint,” she answered. ‘*Hc will die out dicrc and, in years to 
come, his Church will cananise him,” 

"Saints arc di^BoUt customers in private life as a rule/* I answered, 
because I never could quite forgive the wiKlerful young man for 
turning down Janice. “Peiiiaps he’ll teach the poor, stricl^ ones to 
play-act and brighten their lives a bit that way, my love/* 

"No: he came to regatd art aa a snare: something that too often 
comes between us and pure righteousness/* she relied. "He will 
help the lepen to pin feith on the happiness t^t heaven alone 
can promise therm'* 

1 passed these remariu lightly. 

"It takes^ all sorts to m^e this world/* I said, *^and no doubt 
there's going to be all sorts in the next, Janice/’ 

Her reigning mood was cheerful now and hope looked out of 
her eyes again. She went to work in London and 1 longed to hear 
she was pleasing herself better and found herself welcomed back. 

At Beesworthy an interesting thing happened and very unexpected 
li^t was thrown fer me on an event ten years and more old by now. 
j^thing to do with anybody I cared about and held to be no mystery, 
because law had clear^ it all up and decided as to what had 
taken place. But the law went complete^ wrong. 

All those years ara our greengrocer, Billy Blades—the son of the 
old undertaker—had gone down for a dip in the sea one evening. 
He never came home to his supper. So his wife was left a deflate 
woman; but she buckled to and carried on their small budness and 
Iffipt her mouth shut for ten yean. Then, during a parlous illness, 
she told me these amaring things, only to be sorry for doing so when 
she got well again. Nob^y liked poor Constance Blades any. more 
than they had liked her husband before her. The pair were childless, 
always quarrelling and said to be devious in business. Af^er Constance 
fell sick there was not a soul to look in upon her, or cheer her up, 
so 1 went and passed a bit of time for the woman. Then, when she 
thought she was going home, she told me her queer tale. Her tongue 
had always been her weapon and never failed her and she and her 


husband had fought and patched it up again and again year after 
year. It \vas during one of the patches that freedom offered for them 
and, after an uncommon bitter row, Billy got an idea. 

“I’ll tell you a story bid from all mortal ears t'U this moment, 
Mrs. Widecombe,” began the invalid to me after IM fetched her some 
plums from my garden and ^e*d eaten them, because she houfstly 
believed now she was going to die, and so a few ripe plums wouldn*t 
matter either way. "lUl tell you the story and 'tis no odds if you tell 
it again after Tm gone. Ten^and more years ago my beastly husband 
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and me had one of our full-alzed battles and he said, *How long, O 
Lordj how long ?* and I answered, ‘If you want to know how longj I 
can tell you, William, because to-morrow, though you doubdess 
forget it, we have been chained together seventeen years.’ ‘I didn^t 
mean how long, but how much longer/ he explained, and went on 
to say that it was a pitiful thii^ how two people should only exist 
to torment each other from the rising up of the sun till the going down ‘ 
of the aanje. ‘There’s not a shadow of doubt, Connie,’ he said, ‘that 
you’d be a much happier woman, if I was took/ ‘Most certainly/ I 
agreed, ‘Same for you. You'd find yourself knowing real happiness 
a^aiu if I was in my long home and you had the world before you 
without me/ ‘True,* he agreed, ‘I would, though I envy the 
dead now and again. When I read how a poor soul went bathing 
down to Bude in Cornwall and never came back to shore, f^didn’t 
blame him, because who can say what he was leaving ?* ‘He left his 
clothes and a packet of pawn-tickets^* I answered, because I had read 
the account mysdf/' 

Mrs. Blades took a rest and ate her last plum. Then she continued. 

“My husband got bis great idea at that moment. ‘Suppose,* he 
said, ‘that I went bathing and my clothes were found and naught else, 
how would you feci ?* ^Thankful to God,' I told him, 'Well, suppose 
I done it?’ he asked. ‘Why suppose anything so mad?’ I said. 
‘What I’m aiming at is this,* he explained, ‘I haven’t any intention 
of drowning mys^ to let you out, but imagine how it would be if my 
working clothes and a f^weli letter to you were found—say at that 
lone spot they call Red Cove, There the things might lie, along with 
my Waterbury watch and pipe and tobacco pouch, with marks of feet 
stretching down to the sea and none coming back. What would 
be the general opinion then ?’ ‘The general opinion wouldn’t matter a 
damn against my private opinion/ I answered, and he granted that, 
but pointed out I could ke^ my opinion to myself. ‘The general 
opinion would prevail, especially if I left a farewell letter,’ he told me, 
*and in course of time you would be given leave to presume my 
death—and there you are V ” 

Mrs. Blades brightened up and smiled at her recollections. 

“It was a grand thought of course,’’ she said, “and I answered 
if he could do such, a thing and get away with it, I’d always remember 
one kind action about him. Then the more we talked, the checrfulier 
we grew and I only wished he'd thought of it fifteen years sooner. 
He held the hard part would be mine, not his, because I*d.be called 
to identify the clot^ and while iny natur^ instinct would be to jump 
for joy, I should have to show myself cruel put about. ‘I'm no actress,* 
I said, ‘and there’s no call to pretend seeing that everybody who 
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knows me would te well awajne of what I was really feeling/ Then 
he went into details but wc didn’t agree very well when it came to 
bargaining. He’d saved a bit and now he argued that I should have 
enough money, to can 7 on the shop and jpay the rent, while he kept 
the rrat. And I said it was going to be fifty-fifty or I wouldn’t ^ on 
tvith it. *My idea would be to draw out my money,’ he explained. 
T’d tell everybody Td got a wonderful bargain and presently IM cry 
out I’d been swindled by some rogues. Then, when 1 looked to have 
taken my life, the reason would appear and nobody put' the blame 
on you.’ I doubted from the first whether he’d got the courage to 
carry out such a deception, but his hatred of me kept him going 
clever as a monkey. We hadn’t been so friendly, nor yet seen alike 
so dose, since the day we married. Tor you to be swindled by a 
confidence trick would be natural/ 1 said, and he replied that it was 
bcasdy things like that made him carry on and get out of range of 
my blasted tongue, for evermore. We didn’t waste any time t^ing 
each other what we were going to do after. *If you’ll keep out of 
I/indon and my eyesight, that’s all I ask of you in future,’ Wilfiam said 
and 1 laughed. ‘You’ll cut a fine figure in London,’ I told the creature 
and all he answered back was it’s known a candle can’t bum with 
the extinguisher on—meaning me.** 

Constance rested a bit, then reached to the high-water mark of her 
confession. 

**The night came at last,*’ she continued, “quiet and peaceful and 
well suited to, his task. He put a coat over his best clothes and took 
his worst ones and shoes and socks all complete in a parcel and cleared 
out. *You can tell the police I’ve been a bit unlike myself of late and 
went for a dip at Red ^ve, as I*d got into the habit of doing. Say 

I left nimd about seven and have not come back. Go to the police 

Station at nine o’clock/ Those were his last words to me. I didn’t 

reply and he went out of my Bitfht for evermore.” 

“So he had the last word after all/' I said. 

“He did, and the last deed likewise,^* she answered. “I laid the 
supper at eight and put a bottle of stout by his place and then, at 
five minutes to nine o’clock, I went over to the police station, with the 
bad hews. And little did I know that William was hid in the dark, 
not ten yards off our house, waiting for me to go. That was a part 
of his scheme the beast hadn’t told me about, 1 broke nw news to the 
inspector at the station and everything went by routine. The constable 
foi^ Bil}y’s clothes imder the cUfif and hia marks going down to sea- 
level and a bit of paper with ‘good-bye aU* wrote upon it, and when 

they came back to me, I took on all right having a tidy deal more to 
take on about by that time than ever they knew. It wasn’t hard to be 
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upset when 1 looked at his clothes and his watch and his because, 

alter he saw me off to the police station} the traitor had nipped in 
and made a dean sweep* He'd took my money and my fcaUiei^ boa 
and my trinkets and my tokening ring among 'em* Tv^ty pounds 
was all he'd left of my store, and then he'd drunk his botde of stout 
and vanished* And 1 had to choose between telling the truth and 
getting the blackguard hunted down and caught and brought back, 
or kcc^g shut about it and carrying out my part*” 

Mrs* Blades panted and lived out that fearhil problem again in- 
her thoughts* 

*‘So you cut your losses, Connie?” I asked* 

“I cut 'em and hid my rage/' she answered, “so, when the police 
came with his clothes, there was another bottle of stout on the table 
and a clean glass beside it. You see the little devil's cleverness* No 
doubt they might have traced him if they'd started a hue and cry, 
but the ponce £du't smell a rat and nobody found any reason to doubt 
he'd done himself in, seeing his various go^ reasons for doing so*” 
”lt was said you put on no black for him I remember,” 1 said* 

She didn't take any notice of this remark, her thoughts still with 
Billy Blades* 

“I often wonder what became of the snipe in London, if he ever 
did go there/' she concluded. thought upon him for a few years, 
hoping he'd been robbed, or run over, or soipething like thatj but 
most probably he went in for crime and got locked up.” 

It had cheered her and done her good to tell me the truth about 
her husband and she recovered her health soon after and carried on 
as usual. And, of course* 1 kept her story secret tUl the poor woman 
died in earnest not long since* 


CHAPTER VIll 

G R £ B p 1N 0 nearer and nearer now—approached somethmg to 
overbalance all else and leave me storm-foundered as never yet* It 
looked also t^at a properly huge aftair was in sight for the world at 
large, or so Mr* Townley appeared to think. He always looked 
ahead and understood politLcs, which very few of us did in Beesworthy, 
and for my part and Micah’s part we ne^r gave them much thought, 
SO, when the dear old lawyer told me that he couldn't but see signs 
of fear^ happenings, I took no count of it and judged if was only 
old age dimming hope. And Micah agreed with me. In his book^ 
reading he had marked how great men of the past, when they came 
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to die, always reckoned their countries were on their beam-ends and 

ripe for destruction, 

“And yet,” said my husband, ‘Vhat do you find, Pete ? The 
nations weather their storms and carry on and for every hero that 
dies, another turns up; and so will it be with the British Empire, 
no matter who steers the ship for the minute*” 

He said that politics was just a business, like any other calling, 
and that England stood too strong and tough and deep-rooted ever 
Jo be shaken irom her foundations by a passing Government* 

“Most of the people in the world trust England,” he said, “and 
the wonder to me is how anybody is fooi enough to go to war with us, 
seeing the result of making war on England is always the same* We’re 
bad starters, but never was known a war made against us that didn’t 
end the same way*” 

Supported by these opinions Micah couldn’t feel politics to matter 
a lot; but he always said he was a liberal by his convictions and 
should so continue* 

My nephew, Bamaby Blanchard, on the contrary thou^t other¬ 
wise. Lord Beaconsfield was hb idea of the finest leader England ever 
had, and he declared it an amazing thing for such down-trodden 
people as the Jews to have produced a man who had risen to be our 
Prime Minister* 

But both Micah and Bamaby agreed that we had earned our 
prosperity and success by going stra^ht and treating other nations 
in an honourable manner* They considered Mr, Townlcy’s fears were 
imaginary and thought it a pity he should make himself uneasy as to 
the foture, especially seeing that, for a man of his great age, the fiiturc 
needn’t worry him in any case* 

“You can leave the future of England in the hands Providence,” 
said Bamaby, “and it isn’t worthy of such a good and useful man as 
Townlcy baa been to fear for setbacks after he is called away.” 

My nephew took a bright view himself so long as the Conservative 
Party held the helm, but mistrusted what might happen if they lost 
hold of it* 

“It is well known,” he toJd Micah, “that Labour would scrap the 
Royal Family and the House of Lords and take over the Bank of 
England and the people’s savings; and 1 grant you, ii* that was to 
happen, even Proiddence might find its work cut out to save the 
Empire*” ' ^ 

case of wolves round the sheep-fold no doubt,” agreed Micah, 
“but not in it yet*” 

Before things happened to wake my interest in my own lot above 
all else, another few years passed over us and lefo;no mark. There 
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was one thing beyond the ordinary that meant much to niy hitiue, 
though it didn’t look to be pointing in such a direction at the tiroe^ 
or undl years afler. Linda Gollop had hit upon a clever thought to 
improve her small means and she let a bedroom and sitting-room in 
her cotta^j being quite con&nt to live in the house-place herself. 
Since retiring the laundry and losing David, she rented tbeso 
rooms with advantage, and now there came to her a smgle man who 
scaled d^n with her, paid his money regular and proved a very 
good lodj^r* He was not a native of Beesworthy but an old sohhef ^ 
who had been through the Great War in his prime and still bore 
himself in an upstanding and military manner. He had been a 
sergeknt in a Gu^ds’ regiment and was now retired with a pension. 

A handsome man and friendly, well set up, temperate, good-tempered 
and one to make himself at home and win a welcome in any company. 
He liked to be addressed as “Sergeant’’ and it came natural to all of 
ua so to call him* Linda was very proud of him and considered him 
the best in every way of her lets—some of which had proved a failure. 
Her successes she liked to introduce to her hiends till she found that, 
as a rule, the lodgers didn’t want to know her friends^^ then she took 
the hint and dropped that habit; but we got to know"Sergeant Tobn 
Winter through the smithy, because he called there one day wiA his 
motor bicycle for repairs. Which* of oourw, Micah did. The sergeant 
took to him for there was that about my husband always drew people, 
and so this foreigner rot to be a new friend and would drop in upon 
US now and again ana stop for a cup of tea sometimes. ] liked him 
^m the first because he was so clean and smart and self respecting. 
An alert, sclf-confidcnt man, but not pushing and never much giv^ 
to talk about hiimdf. He r^eshed me because he loved a joke and, 
as we got to know each other better, I could see the things 1 thought 
funny were just those things that amused him too. Now and again, 
when he was at our table and Micah made one of those remarks that 
always tickled my fancy, though never Inmnded for a joke, the ^ 
sergeant would see it just as 1 did and give me the ghost of a wink* 
A man’s wink may be a bit of impertinence often enough, but the 
sergeant’s good manners were outstanding and 1 never knew him to 
depart from theiiL A listener as well as a talker he proved hims^ 
and while he and Micah didn’t agree on all subjects, they made nice 
conversation and each respected the othi^s point of view. In politicfl 
the old soldier was all for private enterprise and competition. He had 
a great respect foi^ capital, though lacking it hiiuself, but he was a 
patriotic man and felt glad he had served his country and thankful 
to have come throii^ ms. ^hdng days without hurt. What he mi^ht 
have been doing since, he di^’t say but, with his greaf bodily energies 
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and quick mind, wc felt no doubt be must have been busy one way 
and another. 

War was a subject on ^hich he^nd Micah differed. 

"War/’ said Winter, “is what you may call the acid test of 
humanity and always will be. The 6rcat War was fought to win 
freedom from war, but no, Widecombe: you and I will live most 
likely to sec war bi^eak out again. It’s Nature’s way.” 

“Far from being Nature’s way, war runs dean contrary to Nature/’' 
answered my husband. “It was never Nature’s plan for the elder 
g^eration of humans to slaughter the young of th^ own species and 
wipe out millions of men, just when they were beginning to pull their 
weight and carry on civilisation. A most unnatural and unreasonable 
thing and the war spirit in the young ought to be snuffed out of them 
at school,” 

But the sergeant shook his head. 

“You’ll find the world isn’t run by reasoning, and Nature don’t 
know or care a thing about reason in any case/’ he said. “She’s got 
her methods and war’s one of them,” 

He bad won a medal, which he showed us, but not to glorify him¬ 
self. He was a modest fashion of man and didn’t claim to have done 
more than his duty in the Guards; but he displayed a lot of strong 
feding against the German nation and said, like Mr, Townley again, 
that Siey were bad losers and putting all their hearts into another 
war as soon as they found themselves ready to start it. 

As time went on and he found himself welcome with us, he opened 
out a bit about himself. Afler peace returned he had found himself 
alone in the world—a situation that suited his independent nature. 
He lacked auy near relations but claimed to have a few friends among 

old soldien. He liked Beesworthy and had come there to get a little 
fishing through the summer months, but he doubted if he would stop 
during the winter, being used to a town half the year. He had no 
home of his own and, when I told him he might do well to marry 

and make one, he said the idea had crossed his mind. 

“Sometimes I fed that way,” he admitted, “but only off and on. 
For the present I’m content to be free and I shouldn’t have much to 
offer a wife in any case, though no doubt I might find one—a widow 
for choice.” 

.“Why somebody’s leavings?” I asked. < 

“Because,” he answered, “a relict might have her own leavings 
and a trifie of capital behind her. But not many welhfiimished widows 
would be likely to foil in love widi a poor old soldier.” 

I did not feel so sure about that, for I have known a londy, com¬ 
fortable woman fall for a poor man if he was the sort just to suit her. 
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Some better like a pet dog> or parrot, or oth^ neighbourly creatuie 
willing to be faithfiii and do its best for a good home and security^ 
while others aim higher and favdhr the thought of a pet man. But 
men, regarded as pets^ only appeal to a limiM class of us no doubt 
andj in any case, I couldn*t sSe the sergeant content to be a widow's 
darling. No young woman would have looked at him naturally, 
or he at her. So I reckoned that he would continue to go fancy me 
all his life and die in cheap lodgings at the appointed time* 

Litde by litde he edged himselfinto Beesworthy and got a mastery 
of our afl^irs and interests. For instance, when the vicar—a bachelor 
till now—suddenly took to wife a rich widow and some people said 
it was done for her worldly goods and no other reason, the scigeant 
upheld his reverence and pointed out both he and the lady had sporting 
blood and loved the chase, so when her husband passed on, what 
more natural and pi^er than she should console hei^f with a godly 
fox^huntcr like Mr. Tozer ? 

“He waited till his hair was grey," said die sergeant, “but his 
patience is well rewarded by a fine, well-to-do partner, and for the^ 
elderly to join up to each othcr^s advantage is a very sensible thing* 
The Church isn^t paid any better than the Army, unless you arc a 
top-ranker, and now, when he retires, the gentleman can do so in 
coinfort.” 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Tozer never conquered the parish* 

John Winter was very fond of the subject of money and how to 
come by it appeared almost his favourite topic. 

“Seeing what a master of the ways of cash you are, sergeant, it's 
a world of pities you haven't got an>," 1 told him once, and he 
laughed. 

“I quite agree with you, Mrs* Widecombe,*’ he answered* am 
clever in that direction—no credit to me, just a gift—but to handle 
Aioncy, you must have a tidy background of it to operate upon; and 

that I never enjoyed* I was a workhouse lad with soldierly instincts 
and very glad to join the Forces as soon as old enough to do so.” 

He was most sympathetic oyer the story of my first husband and^ 
his sad death, and said that none had gone to a hero's end to betters 
purpose than he had done, 

“Not near enough was made of the minesweepers,” he told me* 

The sergeant^s poor luck in worldly matters didn't cast him down* 

1 never met a man quicker to see the amusing^ side of d^iy life* A 
most humorous man and, with his sociable ways and powers of 
winning confidence and <^antablc outlook in general, he got on 
among us very well and we neyer felt him to be so fbrd^ aa most 
foreigners. He'd pick up amusing things, like a daw. pi^ up any 
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oddi and ends with a sparkle to them that catches his eye. He told 

US how he*d met old Farmer Puckridge and got him to talk about 
life as the aneient man looked on Lt. 

"I go in for a glass of milk there noy and agam;’" said the sergeant, 
“and diU time the old boy, aitting in the sun at his door, was pleased 
^ usual to oblige me. We chatt^ and he asked me to guess 1^ age. 
He looked a hundred, so I said ‘aeventy-fivc/ Then he told me he 
Avould be ninety next Michaelmas Day* ‘And what have you 
made of your long life, Master ?* I inquired and he gave me a very 
answer. I’ve lived and Tve bred fife and I’ve weathered life and 
I’ve thought about the ins and outs of life all them wars, and be 
blessed if I can make top or tail of it yet,’ he said. 1 saw he was 
prosperous," went on the sergeant, “so I remarked on it. ‘Life made 
isoomcthing of you at any rate, Mr. Puckridge, so you have played 
a good inning and no doubt got your runs on all sorts of wickets,’ 
I told him. I’d heard Puckridge was a well-known cricketer in his 
day, so that pleased him, but he had an honest answer. 'As to that,’ 
he said, ‘I got my runs when the bawling was a darned sight easier 
than what it U now.’ " 

Though a lot spoke well of Winter, quite a few didn’t feel so sure of 
him. Some said he was aly and bad more up his sleeve than his 
elbow. They pointed out that though he showed a clever touch to 
win confidence and listen to what people liked to tell him, he didn’t 
unfold much about himself; but Micah, who liked him from the 

start and thought well of his character and opinions, believed tlut 

this was jealousy, because men felt the soldier to be better educate 
and happier in his mantxers than they were. And I agreed with him 
because 1 saw no slyness in him. In fact most women liked him very 

well, for he was apt to please children. They made the old soldier 

welcome at Birch Han^r, too, and Norton shared my husband’s 

good opinion of him arm Grace thought the wonder was he hadn^t 

picked up a wife ere now to give him a few home comforts. 

It must have been about two years after Sergeant Winter’s arrival, 
upon a doudless day in August month that my second grievom blow 
fell upon me Euad I lost my htuband. Out of the blue that cmd 

stroke fell and whole weeks passed over my head before it was driven 
borne and I could believe the truth. 'To his .work he went as usual 
and our last words were about a little holiday we had planned after 
Janice had been stopping with ua for a few days* She put the idea 
info our heads, for she had been visiting far away, alongside an English 
' lake in the noith-country, and enjoyed it greatly. So die decreed that 
we miut see a bit of our own land and made all the anrangementE 
and we were going up to Derwent Water in Cumberland at her wish 
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for our annual jaunt. Everything was planned and >ve should have 

the same roonis that Janice had occupied up thcte in a &nii« 

**Il will enl^e our minds, Pete, and make us glad to coano home 
if no morcj*' said Micah aa he .left me for the smifliy, and two houra 
after that a-boy he employed came running to me^ his face white as a 
maggot and his breath near spent. When he could speak he told , me 
that an accident had overtaken Mr. Wideoombe and I'd best to know 
and he was going on to fetch the doctor* Away he ran and I felt my 
head go round and my heart stand still. Then I hasted as fast as 1 
was able, which wasn’t very fast now, and got to the forge and found 
our two men terrible put about and Micah down on his back oubide 
on the grass, Vosper told me what had happened while I knelt buide 
my husband and held up his head. He had been about to shoe an 
old mare which he had shod scores of times—a plough horse from 
High Chimneys—and, as he was bending to pick up mare’s hoof, 
she had kicked him on the side of the head. There was a lot of hornets 
about that year and nothing less than a hornet would have made that 
ancient creature kick, but they found afterwards she had been stung 
in the eye, just at the moment when Micah bent down to pick up her 
hoof, and lashed out in her agony and struck him on the side of his 
head. He was alive and breathing when 1 got to him, but quite 
unconscious, and when Doctor Tanner came, h^ told me that he 
would never be conscious again. They got the ambulance for him 
and took him to our cottage hospital; but he died in a few hours 

bccau&c hia head bones were crushed smd no human power could 
serve to save him. He’d left me in all his strength and happiness and 
trust in life, and now hia life was ebbing out of him and his beautiful, 
gentle mind dead already. They brought him to his home and I sat 

by him, till his last.hreath was drawn and my sisterj Phyllis, sat with 
me. Then I kissed him *‘good-bye" and Phyllis and Grace stopped 

with me over the night. I felt to grow li^t-headed but fought it 

down and, remembered how I got up in the momiitg when Phyllis 
waa fast asleep, exhausted by her efforts on my account, and made 
some tea for her and took in the milk and tried to get some order 
into my mind. Above a score of people must have come just to say 

how sorry they were and an inquest waa called for and p^iculan 
given of what had happened and how the horse had killed Micah with 
no evil intent, but only struck out in self-preservation. And Doctor' 
Tanner described the fatal injury and my Micah’s death was pro¬ 
nounced accidental and the jury expressed sorrow for me, 

1 went to stay with my people at Birch Hanger for a while when it 
was all over, because I felt the urge to get out of my lonely house 
ft>r a bit and view everything in a sane and patient nianip!X, Linda 
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GoUop looked albr my poultry for me wh3e I was away and she told 

me what was doing. Janice had sped to me the day after his death 
and stopped close to me dll after the funeral and watched over me, so 
again 1 found that when you are struck to the heart, it comforts you 
more to have your grief shared than sympathised with* I’d never 
hated anything before, but ever after I hated sudden death with all 
my soul, because twice it had burst upon me like a tiger and robbed 
me of everything worth living for, Janice knew Micah well and it 
made her a properly sad woman—sad for herself as well as me—to 
think my Micah was flung out of his good and happy life in that 
pdtifixl manner* 

I went to the funeral and stood up to it as bravely as I could 
and, though I was not seeing very clear just then, I marked the six 
men who We the coffin and noted that Sergeant Winter was one of 
them. The others were my nephews, Norton and Bamaby, Luke 
Gaunter, Fred Vosper, Micah’s head man at the forge, and Bob 
Mason, who had come to be a very close friend to Micah and myself 
Looking at the floral trophies on the grave next Sunday, 1 saw that 
Winter’s was the finest among them. He’d got very friendly with the 
permfo at Manor House, emectally Mr* Hope, the head gardener, 
and he had laid a wreath of hothouse flowers with his sorrowful loss 
for a valued friend. 

. Out of all the bewilderment and surge of my feelings under this 
fearful stroke, little things come back to memory, while the misfortune' 
grows overlaid now with the years piled up upon it. I remember 
the Reverend Tozer’s funeral sermon, which was a fine performance 
and warned the people against the terrors of stxdden death and urged 

the need to be ready for it. And how he said that Micah was a 
shining example of the man who lives so orderly that we feel for such 
a one death has lost Its sting before it comes* But I knew better about 
(hat than he did for, if Micah had been spared to know he was going 
to die juat before our annual holiday, then his grief for me would 
have added a sting to death without a doubt. In any case his grief 
for the woe conun^ to me must have Added a cruol stlrig; since he 

was doomed to me, he couldn’t have begun dying belter than by 
losing all consciousness of everything* That was most merciful for 
him: ’not to know what his dcaui would mean to me, 

I remember t .ind a Golfop said a bold tiling* 

*Tt often beats me to know what God Almighty is up to, Pete," 
she said, when I went down one day from Birch Hanger to sec my 
pheasants. ‘‘If a human was even to threaten auchtbm^, his fellow- 
men would nm to put him right before it was too late. Why for 
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should a man like Mlcah be snatched fryam his good works and brou^t 
to dust just when he was doing the Lord‘s work with all his might?** 

I was astonished to hear such a good Christian as old Linda make 
this remark, but couldn*t in honesty reprove her* 

“The Lord has need of him, my dear,** I answered. 

“But the Lord knew you had need of him still more, and whether 
or no, he can*t be doing better work anywhere in Heaven than what 
he was doing here/* she said. 

“What has he done—what has he done to be tom away from all 
that ^s dear to him?” I cried out to Janice once myself. 

And Grace, my brother Aaron*s wife, who had been among those 
to look their lit on Micah after he was dead at the hospital, said a 
thing I always remember, 

“The goodness was still on his dead face when 1 saw it, Pete/* 
she told me, “as if his soul was lingering there a minute before it 
took wing,** 

But I was the very last on earth that saw Micah's face before the 
lid closed down on him. 

Full five-and-twenty letters I must have written to wdl-wisheri 
while I stopjjed with Grace and Phyllis at the farm; and then the 
day came tor me to gird myself, go back to ray empty home and face 
all that called for doing. 


CHAPTKil IX 

As you ^vax in years it grows harder to stand up to what fate brings 
you, because, when you are young, there is always the future and the . 
hope that belongs to every young thing; but when the ftiture hai 
shnmk UQ small, then its promises don't shine so bright. For me now 
the future had nothing to offer and my trust in it took a very long time 
to come to life at all. In truth there was little after my great loss that 
showed any possible future to be worth while, 1 remained in this 
poor-spirited state for a good few months and surprised my aeighbourh 
who were used to consider me pretty steady at heart no matter what 
fortune might offer. They knew I was left comfortably off and, 
being the widow of two mduatrious, saving, steady men, must now 

have a tidy background, ao they fdt 1 should face my losses with 
tbankftdness that they were not worse, for^I had got security which 
was a blessing to outw^gh any misfortune, 1 realised all that of coune, 
Imt 1 also knew that noming can outweigh your love of lifo worse than 
losing what was better th^ life, I had folt the same when Ttun 
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Appleby Tvas taken from me, and I fdt it even worse now, because 
my youth and years of hope were gone and so the second misfoirtune 
stnidc deeper than the firsu I would have given security and evc^- 
thing else to have Micah back, if only to serve at his bedside for 
evermore and do my best to make his life worth living; so I wearied 
other people, no doubt, with all this self^pi^. But then I began to 
sec that I was wallowing in misery for myself and not Micah* If you 
can find the heart and patience to think straight on the subject, you 
will come to know that sudden death for the victim may be a mighty 
fine blessing* So such as are taken, quick as a flash of iightning, like 
Micah and Tom, or go to bed and painless sleep never to w^ake again, 
are the fortunate ones in truth and they who make a snr about it 
afterwards are only weeping and wailing for themselves, noi the dead* 
And the moment 1 grasped that, 1 said to myself/Tf he’s happy where 
he is now, why the mischief do you want to go on being miserable 
where you are ?” And when Mr* Townley came to drink tea with 
me, I told him how I was beginning to sec how it might please Micah 
better if the thought of him in the good place was m^ng me less 
Btmry for myself at Beesworthy* 

He approved of this idea. 

"For the true believer, Pete,*’ he said, **thc death of those they love 
should be associated with their translation into a happier state, but 
the bitterness of our own loss generally prevents that comfortable 
thouglit.” 

I felt glad to hear his opinion* Death is cruel enough in any case 

when your dearest goes, but for them that cannot believe they will 
ever meet ag^in, it must be 3. properly staggering crusher, like a pitch- 

Wack night without a ray. 

Tbe truth about me is that I was not built to nach any great 

tragical heights, like Janice could* I hadn*t got it in my evei^ay 
quality to rise to triumphs, nor yet sink into everlasting despair. % 

couldn’t defy time to mend my broken heart, of do anything grand 

like that. For a matter of months, yes; but not for evermore. 

No, I wasn’t built to any fine pattern of pei^rmance, but only to jog 
along my road with a way of looking at things that seemed to bar any 
such high thinking as Micah and Janice always showed, because 
they had finer minds than mine* Some days I fek properly sick of 
myself and then, again, on others, I got to be bearable company 
and the folk crept Ijack and my pheasants cr^t back and both 
found me returning to my us^tal self and were relieved to do so. I 
began by neighbouring with the children, A child will often venture 
. in his ignoirance \Aere no grown-up one would tread,^and so reach to 
your heart without hurting it. 1 started to take notice once more, and 
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the first thing I noticed was how the people had shown their admiratLon 
for Micah by being so generous of good'will to me. And I went 
about thanldng (hem for their support. 

Nest tiiae my treasure came down to her house nigh Dartmouth 
I didn^t go to stop with her and she didn't aafc mc^ well knowing her 
bi^ht guests wouldn't be in key with my frame of mind; but I 
dicT go over for tea once and hired a motor-car they ran at the 
"Fisherman's Arms” to do so. George Forrester was gone now and 
the public-house in other hands, but the new landlord £g>t up a high 
reputation for the inn and had been received in a good spirit. Charles 
Dickson he was called and he himself drove me to sec Janice. 

“rH drop you there while I do a bit of business in Dartmouth, 
Mrs. Widecombe,” he said, ‘^and then pick you up again and fetch 
you home/’ 

Which he did and 1 took pleasure in the drive, and Janice greeted 
me and I heard her lovdy voice again and kissed her lovely cheek 
and learned about her work. Her visitors had gone out for the day, 
to leave her to me, so I was not called to the task of meeting strangers. 
But now 1 had reached the stage to face everybody once more, and I 
begged Janice to come over and drink tea with me and bring any 
such tiiends as she might wish to see her old home. She promised to 
Comfe and fetch one or two 1 would find pleasant charactm. But 
the Mends she made had always been very agreeable to me for her 
sake. In a manner of speaking I date my return to the businev 

of everyday life from that drive with Charlie Dickson. The public^ 

had known and admired Micah and was a friend, and he had a nic« 
roind and known what it was to suffer himaelf. He dwelt on his past 

troubles as we drove home and told me they were rcsponaiblc for hia 

coming to Beesworthy. 

was well enough situate up at Stnete village,** he said, “and 
should be there, at the ‘Man and Gun' public, yet if it hadn’t been 

my wife died, A partner a good bit out of the common she vm and> 
when she dropped out, I couldn't stand the surroundings any more, 
because , she haunted them- A curious thing, Pete, but the better 
attadied you may be to a dead person, or even maybe a dog, the more 
they haunt you so long as you stop wherc you have shared lifewith them. 
My Emma was everywhere and signs of her haiidiwork couldn’t be 
escaped no matter where 1 turned my eyes, so when I heard ‘Flsfer- 
mans Aims* was vacant, I made a dean cut for my peace of mind,” 
can well understand that, Charlie,” t answered, "and if I had 
been a man, I doubt not I should be thinking to do the same at this 
moment; but my house is my own and to me it would ieel like 
deserting all I've got left oTMic^ to travel away from it/* 
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A woman’s mind travels a very great deal faster than a man’s and 

SO we oftea arrive at concliisioiis while they are still only on the way< 
Wc have got an art to read what b lumbering along in their thoughts 
before they can ever put a name to it and I now perceived most 
unexpected and unfortunate imaginings slowly taking shape in 

certain quarters. Not in one only, but actually in a brace I Bob 
Mason, the fiaherman and Dickson, the inn-keeper, both showed to 

me the same preliminary disturbance and threatened the same Ene 

of action under it. Even in my unhappiness and concision, with 
sU the landmarks lost upon my road, they showed a kindness for me 

and an interest in my future that could only be accounted for in one 
way. Needless to tell they barely knew themselves as yet what was 
drifting on the tide of their minds; but I knew what they were finding 
thenxsdvcs up against. Such things rise like clouds and sometimes 

they ^ssQlve and pass away again and no hann done, while at other 

times they mass into such a darkness that only a proper tempest will 

scatter them, so when I spared a thought to Bob and Charlie I hoped 
their feelings would soon die away and give them no trouble. 

I noted a sad thing now: how the d^d creep back into your speech 
again after time has passed by. They seem to return in a timid 
feihiofii at first, when their names still tremble on our tongues and our 

vmces shake a Ettle to utter them; but soon we get to mention them 
more bravely when memory grows fainter, and presendy they are 

spoken of with Indifference, as they slip away into the past and the 

old sweet, or bitter, flavour of them has departed. So they take their 
last place and lose any particular power Aey ever had to waken joy 

or sorrow, until those that knew thenx have sped after them and they 
vanish out of the minds of men. But, before that happens to them, 

they ctmtiaue to challenge your thought and, according to the manner 

of seed'they sowed in life, so the crop that springs up after they 

have ^one to earth. 

Micab came back to men’s tongues now when they spoke to me and, 

while there were lefl men and women to remember him, he won 

their favour, for never did he sow a bad seed anywhere; but although 
I gleaned up cvciy kind word uttered upon him and treasured ^1, 

yet some had the brain and imagination to look beneath the surface 
and say deverer and truer things about him than others. Nobody 
exoeiled in this matter like Sergeant Winter. He was greatly gifted 
as a Student of character and, though many of us had known dear 
Micah far longer than he had and could furnish a list of hb virtues 
beyond the seigeant’s experience, yet', even I myself, who knew him 
iis none other knew him, was bound to confess to my astonishment, 
how the old soldier had gotten to the very roots of my husband's 
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qualities. John Winter was nice about returning into my life 

and showed a tenderncsa which, in my eariy bewilderment and 
loss ^of gumption^ I did not at first understand. He kept off 

me &r longer than anybody and even hurt my feelings by never 

dropping in, or doing no more than smile and lifl his hat tome 
when we happened to pass in the street; but that was all esrolainod 
to hia credit when, presently he opened out a bit and finally asKod mCj 

at a chance meetii^l, if I was free and disposed to give him a cup of 

tea upon the following afternoon. I answered that I shoula be 
^casi^ to do so, and He came and brought a bunch of greenhouse 
flowers with him. They were from the Manor, aa I well knew, and 
I told him that he ought not to have done so; but he said that the 
head gardener had come to be a great pcnsonal friend of his and, when 
he heard who they were for, Mr* Hope was very pleased to cut them 

and sent bis respects to me along with them. 

I enjoyed seeing the sergeant ^ain and hearing his predse voice 
and sensible opinions* He kept oft Micah while he made a good tea 

and welcomed the cake I had made for him, remembering ms taste 
in that matter; but he spoke chiefly of the Manor people and how 

he had met the lord of the Manor—old General Sir Anthony Balmain, 
Baronet, wbSi he was going round the kitchen garden with Hope* 

“A very fine man,” he said, “and hearing that I was an old 

soldier, Sir Ahthoay showed friendship and was interested to learn of 

my service with the Guards in the Great War, where he commanded 

a Division." 

^*He’s a most approachable gentleman,” 1 told him, “and got a 
friendly word for the least of ua.’* 

“Very friendly indeed he was,” continued the sergeant. “He had 
some good things to tell of the war and applauded one or two remains 

I ventured to drop on the peace. He doesn’t reckon the future is 
promising too well and sees danger signals* He wrote a book upon 

his Me in the battlefield and he said tkt, if I liked to look him up at 

the Manor one day, he would give me a copy because he had quite 

a lot left on his hands.” 

“He gave Mr. Townlcy a copy of his book,” I answered, “and he 
held it a high compliment” 

“Sdll greater compliment to give me one,” said the seimant 
and, at a Uter time, he told me how he duly went up to the Manor 

and was let in and Ae master gave him a copy with his own hand and 
talked soldiering for twenty minutes. 

John Winter ran on very pleasantly and, after tea, I bade him to 
jHioke, for I’d long nii»ed the smell of tobacco since Micah was gone. 
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And then he came to the subject of jny loss and told what a blanlc 
he had found in his oiwn life when that happened. 

“I never met such anothcTj** he assured me- “Good tnen 1 have 
met of coursej but your husband had the outstanding quality to £nd 
the good hidden in every sort of man and bring it to the light. Vou 
seld^ heard him say a hard word even about a rogue, yet always 
found Bomething in the sinner’s ebaractea' to aet off against his crimes.” 

‘'He surely did/’ I agreed, “He’d make me impatient often 
enough, and when he fe^ in the newspaper of a murderer being 
hanged, always doubted whether it might not be better to give auch 
people a chance to make good and time to save their souls.** 

“Just his boundless mercy coming out,” answered the sergeant. 
“Mercy you might say was Micah*s strong suit. The only way to 
treat the ignorant is with mercy he*d always tdl me. Ignorance 
isn’t a crime in itself and only leads to worse because the malefactor 
was never taught better. Micah was a lot wiser in truth than most of 
us knew and 1 say again that his power to detect the good in a man, 
however deep it might be hid, was your husband’s greatest gift." 

Strange Uiat just a new neighbour should show me more wonders 
in my husband’s nature than I had discovered for myself through all 
the long years spent with liim; but so it was. 

The sergeant left this subject presendy, feeling that he’d dwelt 
enough upon it for the time being. He smoked out two pipes before 
he left and once his eye looked up to the vase on the mantelpiece 
wher^ Micah kept feathers &om my poultry for cleaning his pipe. 
They were there yet, for 1 never moved them, and if Micah had been 
there, then the sergeant would have helped himself to one of them as 
usual. But, thou^ I knew like an open book what was paasii^ in 
^ his mind, he abstained from doing so. So I got up and gave hini a 
feather. 

“Thank you, Mrs, Widecombe,** was all he said, but had dw? ^food 
sense to add no more. Then he went off, having gained Ilia kindly 

object and brought me into a frame of contentment. 

It was not so long after that 1 took to keeping ducks. I never bred 
ducks before, but the fancy came and so I started some and had a nice 

iwmuniqg pool fashioned m my garden and a safe house built for them 

by night. Khaki CSampbells I got: those that lay gr^ e^ and 

are pleasant to look upon. Birds were alivays my favourite creattu*es. 
They own to small wits, which is why most hkdy I lovtd to neighbour 

mth them, but they have the power to interest me in their manner.of 

life and humble pleasures, and I turned to them now more than 

ever and won distraction ffom tkeir wants and ways. But a loo liJce 

mine strikes you from such a lot of different points that never a day 
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passes for many a month without a new stab struck into your defence¬ 
less heart. The lone meals had no taste in them and 1 cared not what 
lay on my plate because there was no other piatc to wateh over, 
I hated my food when none shared it and ohi how I hated going to 
bed by inyself and no husband alongside me and no call to rise up 
for his morning cup of tea. 

Just sorry for myseJf: that’s what I was, and it*s foolery to pretend 
that a man or woman lives who hasn’t felt the same one time or another. 
Every, mortal is called to endure it, and as long as you your 
soiTOvra to yourself and don’t spatter and splash your neighbours 
with them, that’s all you can do till by God’s will they blunt down. 



BOOK THREE 


CHAPTER I 

Another winter came and 1 felt like an old horse, who*s laboured 
for a. good master so well as he was able and now, instead of ending 
hb days in the knackerb yard, is turned out and granted sunshine 
and grass and water till bds natural end* Very thankful I was for 
so many blessings, and tried to keep gratitude along with my other 
memories of the past. Bright flashes broke through the murk, and 
I can mmd a nasty February day when I wandered in the churchyard 
—a day that might have cast down some folk but did me good, 
rd go there now and again to tend my graves and look at others, 
because when you are as old as I was now and had known so many 
of the sleepers laid away there in more than fifty years, a walk like that 
refreshes your recollection. You call to mind all they felt to each other 

and how they loved and hated each other, howthcyquamclledand made 

it up, or hated to the end, and you feel glad they are all equal and at 
peace now and no more back-biting and cvil-speakiitg—aU just calm 

and dignified, without an ache, or a sigh^ or a thought of to-morrow 
to vex them. And then you feel thcreb a lot more to be said for 
being dead than folk are ready to grant; and you also take account 
of another thing; how little in the long run you miss moat people 

when they drop out. They may have bulked fmrly lai^e when they 

were alive, but are less than your cabbage plot to you now. Few 
who were part of your life left scars upon it tinto cannot wash away 

and even those you hugged to your heart and bruised it when they 
<Jied^-even they can*t break it after they are sped. The living break 

■each other’s hearts, not the dead. So there’s no peace like a village 
churchyard for me and I find little to cast me down where I moon 

among the bygone people, niere they harbour in their oak and 

elm-Hnore peaceful than when they dept in their otiier cradles while 

their mothers loded them. 

1 found a man waiting for me at home whea 1 got back to shut up 
my poultry. A short day and dusk came down with doud and wind 
to drown it—» day that seemed thahkM to be gone and make an 

end. Yet, before I met the man, my thoughts bad taken a wider 
range than the churchyard bound^es, for I read the papers now fiir 

320 
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oftener than of oM, when Micah was my only ijcw^paper. King 
George V had gone to his reward and all England shed tears for that 
great loss; while before another year was spent, there had come the 
amazing news that King Edward had will^ to be our new king no 
more I He cast aside his crown for love and the nation was took 
aback, before such a tremendous event. No doubt it would have 
been too much of a break with our traditions for His Majesty to turn 
an American lady into Qjaecn of England* There was another 
American lady who had become the first female member of our 
Parliament, and many tho^ht that was a mistake; but all agreed 
an American queen was going too for. So love conquer^ the royal 
heart and his brother reigned in his stead* As for me, knowing so 
well what love is, I thought the prince had done dead right and 
I knew Micah must have thought the same. Then, coming home and 
finding Bob Mason waiting to see me, I felt small doubt what he was 
come for* 

"When iVe shut up my birds PU make you a cup of tea, Bob,** 
I said, and he thanked me grat^uJly. 

“Nothing will give me greater pleasure than that,** he answered. 
“And how’s the fishing ?*' I asked when we were settled down and 
the lamp lighted* 

"Middling to good,** he admitted. “We don’t get the lobsters 
wc used to get—growing scarcer in my opinion.” 

“Why should they, my dear man?** 1 inquired* “Learned men 

say a hen lobster lays round about a million eggs at a sitting, and if 

all came to perfection there wouldn’t be any room in the ocean for 

anything but lobsters.*’ 

He fSdn’t show any interest in the subject, however, 

“1*11 have my tea, Pete, and talk after,** he said. 

He was ratlwi a handsome man and never one to mii^le much with 
the people, A very good son to hU mother till she died; and then 

folk thought he would look round for a wife and no difficulty in that 

respect; but Mrs. Mason was gone years now and he must have been 

A bit over fif^ and growing grey, I‘d known bim all his life and, while 

he ate and drank, I kept a light, cheerful touch and told him how 

I could sdll remember when we were little children and how I’dr 

blow his nose and tidy him in Sunday School. But he continued in 
rather a se^-absorbed mood* Then he finished his tea, pulled 

himself together and set out. 

“You’ve told me once and again in the past,” he began, “how it 

would be better fit if I took a wife; but there was always a good 
answer to that, Pete,** 

“And what was that I asked* 
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"The answer was this: I never fell in love with a woman but once 
in all my life, and you vrerc the woman. So seeing the only woman 
1 could properly love wasn’t in the market, I stopped single. 1 looked 
round about if I might find another a patch on you, but I never did, 
and I knew the gulf there was between me and such a man as Micah, 
But be wa^ called away, and all things are possible and no man 
caw ever be sure how he looks in Che eyes of a fellow-creature. 

I comidered how you hud always treated me, as an old, tmstable 

fHend, and couldn’t call home a single time when you gave me a hard 

word, and the thought cheered me and spurred me on for a bit But 
then t remembered that was how you treated everybody else also. 
And that cast me down a bit again and 1 told myself I was a silly loon 
to imarine you could feci disposed after your experience of the 
married state, to heed anything 1 might have to say,” 

I couldn’t but laugh at the poor chap, 

"Good PowerSj Bob!” I said, "You haven’t waited all your 
manhood to fall for a back-number at your time of life ?” 

"You’re not what can fairly be (jailed a back-number, my dear 
woman,” he replied, "Some I grant you—men as well as females— 
are back-numbers all their lives—born so and left at the post fiom 
childhood onwards. But not so with you. You've got what scores 
of young women lack; a brave outlook and a cheerful understanding 
of the male, which lots of very nice women never reach to. You're 
young still at heart—younger far than I am —so there's no disrespect 

for a maiv like me to offer for a woman like you. Because that^s 
what Tm doing this instant moment. Yes I am, Pete. Despite all 
the ^arguments I've laid out against, still my turn of mind is such 
when I think of you chat I brave the objections and tell you I'd dearly 

like to take you to wife. And you*re the only woman I ever could 

take to wiie in any case.” 

He handled the subject pretty well and I always knew, when the time 

came, be would put it in good langu^. The way he was used to 

tell his &mous story of Ann and Felix, the smuggler, showed a command 

of words; so* before replying, I let my thoughts travel over our 
fricndalup while Robert Mason sat quite still and waited for me to 

speak. For a good minute if not more I forgot all about him and he 

grew weary and fearful and started again. 

“Perhaps you are thinking, Pete, that I’ve offered too soon and 
should have waited for the full year after your frightful loss. And if 
you feel that, then God forgive me for daring to speak out of turn 
I’m sure; but you must make allowance for my feelings and be 
merciful on that point,” 

"No, no, no!” I answered him, “Don’t heap any more ashes on 
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your hcadj my dear chap* Between old friends, like us no such thing 
15 needful. Never a man could put his calse better than you have 
Pm sure, ETid Tm very happy to think you hold such a good opinion 
of me that you could trust your happiness in my poor hands.. But 
I can’t pleasure you. Bob, ^ling no mind to venture again. I’ve 
had a lot more than my share of good men and ciyoy^ married life 

ar beyond my deserving, but—no more for me, though for 
your comfort, Tm sure no man would make a better husband than 
you would. And I hope you’ll look round now in earnest and be 
rewarded according.” 

He was disappointed but not surprised* 

“Because you’ve drawn two prizes, that’s no reason why your third 
should be a blank,” he said* 

“Not for a moment,” I agreed, “and I don’t think marriage with 
you would be a blank. But enough is as good as a feast. Bob— 
eapccially such a proper feast as I have h^^^and another thing: 
whereas in the case of Appleby and Widecombe I felt confident 
from the first I should fm all their requirements, I don’t feel like 
that in your case. I have a great friendship for you but I don’t love 
you'more than anybody else. Well disposed, and anxious for 
your prosperity, yes; but no more.” . 

“It might ripen into that,” he ventured to say. 

“No,” I answered* “There’s a lot of humbug talked about 
respect ripening into love and scores of poor girls have been pushed 

into marriage by that Mst promise. However, that doesn't concern 
us* At our ages real love is only a ghost in any case, and rather a 
silly shost at that.” 

"I stand corrected then,” he said again* lie was too fond of 
this ©qpression and, somehow, I never found myself full of 
admiration for any man who is quick to admit it* He didn’t argue 
any more and I waa glad when he rose up and prepared to go home. 

“Weil, good night, Mrs. Widecombe,” he said. 

“Good night, my dear, and God bless you,” 1 answered. 

"God help me,” he replied and pluimd off into the dark* 

I felt regretful for hini and could only hope the good, lone fellow 

might yet find the right one* In fact I went so for as to turn over a 
few names. One if not two happy match-makings I could number* 
but also an ugly failure, where the wife held me in much discredit 
afreiwan^ and never forgave me* I thought how Micah had warned 
me at the time I mi^t be making a bi^ mistake to bring unknown 
quantities together. He always proved nght, but never “I told 
you so” afterwards. Too big a man for that. 

There was another proposal for marriage looming up yet, for the 
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man destined to make it had not bidden his intentions so carefully 

as poor Bob and I wasn’t the only one who knew his purpose. But 
before that happened there fell out the very curioua case of Alfred 
Gobley and his daughter^ Clarap Nothing to do with me this time, 
but it caus^ those who knew the inner workings a ^od deal of 
harmless amusement, all centred in the adventures of four folk well 
known to the parish* That was Mrs, Bascombe, an old friend of 

mine and somediing of a comfort after I lost Micah, because she had 
been a widow herself for two years and buried a good husband^ so 
understood what I had been called to endure* And now Anh 
Bascombe was reported to have taken Farmer Gobley for her second— 
a wdower of long standing and well-to-do* There were two opinions 
about him and 1 knew a good bit concerning his character, because 
his place, Cliff Farm, maixhed with the boundaries of Birch Hanger 
and the Blanchards had always known the Cobleys very well and 
neighboured with them friendly enough* Alfred Gobley knew how 
to make Cliff pay. At thirty, he married a pretty woman with 
money, and he used her dowry to buy another twenty-five acres 
that viantcd patience and cash to better it* But where his interests 
were concerned, Gobley never lacked for pafience nor stinted money* 
One' daughter they had and no more and now her mother was dead 

and Clara twenty-two years of age*. Her father*s right hand and the 
girl lived for him alone* She proved to have his good business brain, 
but none of his charm of manner, or nice speech, or great bargaining 
powers. It was just the high-water mark of selfishness that sped 
Gobley on his victorious way and many a man found himself lost 
before he knew it when doing business with him. He might have 
been useful at Beesworthy, where wc didn^t boast more brains chan. 

wc needed; but he always swore he lacked the gifts to go on com¬ 
mittees though he applauded such as served and gave up a bit of their 
time foee of cost and did a bit of work gratis out of their public spirit. 

For praising other people there was never Cobley’s equal, and praise, 
ihoi^ cheap. Is always welcome. He had a ^eat art to be geiurous 

with what cost him nothing, but his sole real interests were ^ inside 
hfs boundaries. Clam he had trained to be cjcactly what he wished 

her, and she, for her part, made her father her god and grew up in 

admiration and worship for^him and hU opinions* As for boys of 
her oiwu age, to her thay were no better than birds in the hedi^* 
That was what AU^d wimed, for he never meant to lose her and leit 
at no time fcarfiil that he ever would* I always say it isn’t the features 
of a face that matter, but the expression upon them, and the queer 
thing about Clara seemed to me that the had no e3q>ression at all* 
f Her features were poor, but there was no atoning expression^-just a 
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human ^countenance with no more to it than you get on a turnip. 
Only by her worlcs was it possible to judge Glara—a small¬ 
eyed young wdman with a fine strong body and a passion for haid 
labour. Wrapped up in her parent and him alone, and all we knew 
about her was that some day she was going to have GlifT Farm and 
be worth a lot of money. 

That was three of the four people concerned and the fourth—so 

I learned from Ann B^combe—turned out to be Neddy Ball, generally 

called ^'the busy man of Beesworthy.*’ 

Ned was a bachelor round about forty and all men spoke a good 
word for him. He had a yellow-whiskered, blue-eyed face and' a 
stout body, although how such an active man could put on fiesh was a 
mystery. He was huckster to half a dozen farms for Kingsbridge 
market] he kept bees and ran a vegetable garden an acre large; be 
served on the Parish Council and was people's Warden, Nunmerlcss 
other small chores with a pinch of money he also accomplished and 
never failed of one. Punctual as the dock and truatablc as the seasons. 
And tlrcn, in his early forties, he woke up to the fact a wife might be 
worked into his life with great advantage and only regrett^ the 
needful time to find and court the woman. An old maiden aimt 
kept his house for him and, but for Miss Ball’s tiresome temper and 
many ailments, he would have been content to carry on single- 
handed for ever. 

These were the two men and two women involved when 
Ann Bascombe invited herself to tea and threw light on the pattern 
they were weaving. 

She began with a question. 

*‘What is your private opinion of Farmer Cobley, Pete she asked* 

“It runs on a line with the general opinion," I told her, “We all 
agree he’s a well set up man, with great charm of manner and always 
^ling to be frieitds with folk. The Sergeant was naming him but a 

day or two ago. Winter's a fine judge of character and says you 

must grant Al^d Is an own-self man, who puts his advantages above 

all else.” 

“IVe seen a bit of him lately, for this reason,” explained 

Mrs. Bascombe. “As you know now 1 help myself a good deal with 

my needle, Pete," 

**Who does not ?’* I asked. “You are famous for your needle, 

Ann." 

“Well, Clara Cobley is not,*^ she went on. “A rare worker out 
of doors and does a maii*s work, but no needle-woman; so a month 
ago, she came to see me and said there was a rare lot of toil calling 
to be done over the linen at Cliff and her fether had called her 
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attention to it, being very nice in such matten. So she came to 
know if 1 could put in a week’s sewing up there and take dinner with 

thttn and devote myself to the linen and dcaree what could be saved. 
She offered good money and I agreed and went up daily for nine d^rys 

and made a tidy job of it.” 

*'I*m very sure of thatj” I said. 

**So 1 came to know Clara's father pretty well and found him a 

nice, gracious man, and disposed from the &$t to be on hiendly 
terms. He got into a habit of dropinng in upon me in my work- 

toom, when his dau^ter was out of the ’way, and he liked me to stop 
to tea. ^ And if a cl^ man such as Alf offers you a meal over and 
above the wages ordained, then you wonder.” 

“He knows a handsome woman if he sees one,” I ^id, “and 
nobody can be better company than you, Ann, when you mind to be.” 

“Or him,” she answaed. “He’s a taking sort of chap because 
choice in his speech and never coarse nor forward. We got on well 
together and he praised my work and said I %vas saving him money 
and confessed that was a good deed that always went to his heart. 
He praised Clara too for die same reason and said that no father ever 

had a better daughter. . But, behind all this, I felt he was sizing me 

up, because a man like him wouldn't waste his time chattering to u 

woman without some reason.” 

Ann was a very fine creature still. Not a grey hair on her head 

and scarce a wrinkle on her brow. Large brown eyes and a happy 

ikshicfn of mouth. Just the sort to catch the fancy of any man over 

forty years old. 

“You*re right,” I assured the widow, “for never would he have 
spent five minutes twittering with you, my dear, after he had once 

assured himself you were earning your money. Never would Alf 
have done such a thing if thoughts were not moving in his mind. 

And why not ? You*re a most personable piece and don't look your 
years or show yaur bereavements.” 

^ “You took a second come to lhat, Pete, and never was such a 

triumphant success,” she said. 

“I did nnd waa greatly blessed as all the world knows,” I answered, 

“but I wouldu^t put Coblcy in the same rank as Micah: I warn you 
of that. Alfred may be a prize for the right woman and you may be 
■ the woman; and if you foci he pleases you and looks to be much about 
what you could do with, then I don't see any reason why you shouldn’t 

be happy at Cliff Fam But look all round 

*‘rm one who would fed the happier for the support of a strong 
man,” admitted Ann, “and I s3iould be a lot fortified to have a partner 
like him." 
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Theres Clara,” I said.* “Ruling over the fenn as she docs, 

(he may little like the thought.” 

My visitor nodded at diat. 

“She does rule her word goes,” she admitted. "And what 
really threw the fint light on Cobley^ attentions was that he aiwaya 
took mighty good care, when Clara happenjed to be there, never to 
show any. At meals he was just polite and no more. Only behind 

her he became confidentialj and she don*t know what time he 

spent in my company when she was out of die way.” 

^*Xheii he feels -that's where the shoe is going to pinch,” 

I said* “at^ he won^t want to pinch her—you can be sure of (hat. 
But if he*s in love with yoUj that's a master passion and a barrow-load 
of daughters won’t bawk him of you, Ann, if you decide to go to him. 
He'll lay his plans to keep you both and trust his powers and cleverness 

to do so. He well knows you couldn’t be a pateb on Clara from a 
business point of view, so it will be her for business and you for 

pleasure*” 

*That*s true,” she agreed* “I should be very put about to live 
with a step-daughter who regarded me as an enemy to her,” 

r ‘'Let Nature take ita course,” I advised. “You’ll have Alf on 
your side from the first when you take him and he ought to manage 

Clara if anybody can. She may welcome you as a good addition to 

Cliff after she finds you are ail for being her firiend. She hasn’t got 

many.” ^ 

“I’ll mark time and wait for him to take the next step, and then 
m think it over,” promised Mrs. Bascombe. 

“You won’t have to wait long,” I foretold. “If he's decided he 
wants you, he'll get on with it pretty quick be sure.” 

“You shall be first to hear,” answered Ann, “and thank you for 

your tea, my dear.” 

Then she went off and tliat is what Janice would have called 

Act 1 of Ann’s adventure, but Act 11 followed very soon afterwards. 
She wasn‘t in it herself and I saw no more of her until Act III I hsui 

another visitor in the sliape of Neddy Ball, our busy man,, and he 
often came for a pinch of advice in confidence. He was one of our 

old friends, too, and among those who had thought a lot of my 

husband, for as yet time hadn’t travelled so far I owned any 

friends that had not also been Micah’s frlcndfl. After a great loss 

like mine you never want any more friends at all, at first, because you 
fed there’s only half ^yourself 1^, and who wants to make friends 
wi4 half a woman and att her best in the grave ? 

Ball unfolded some remarkable ideas as to his own intendons. 

“My mind’s as active aa my body, Pete,” he told mc> “and nev^ 
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more so than at present; but iometiines your mind rum you on to 

dangerous ground where your instincts hesitate to follow. And 
IVe caught my mixid'playing with the thought of matrimony these 
days, and nobody more surprised than me to do so.” 

*‘If you can find time for a wifCj why not ?^* 1 inquired. “But 
what would Miss Ball say ?” 

natural queationj” he granted, “yet, in a manner of speakingj 

it TOS Aunt Jenifer who started the thought. I imagined, lik 

everybody else, that I was her morning star and the apple of her eye 

and so on and liave always put up with the difficulties and problems 

and doctor’s bills that go with Aunt Jenifer. But not so long ago she 
made a remark that knocked the stuffing out of all that and delighted 
me with a glimpse of liberty and freedom. For some time now it 
scema I haven’t been the apple of her eye by any means, but only 

her duty to keep my house for me and toil on over me and see to all 

my manifold requirements. In fact she tells me if 1 wasn’t here 
demanding her thought from dawn to dusk, she would put in for one 
of the old almshouses and retire into peace and quiet and very likely 
lengthen her life in consequence. Then she told me that what 

I really wanted was a wife, who could stand up to me and give 
and take and answer back when called to do so. And then she 

wept and quieted down and begged me to forgive her and forget all 

about it. I forgave her but di(bi’t forget all about it, Pete. In fact 

the idea gained ground and—strangest of all—I found, when I dwelt 

Upon it, that a certain female figure rose in my fiiind ” 

I smiled at the man. 

**Xhe figure that rose in your mmd, IVeddy, xvasn’t a female, but 

the figure it will cost you to keep a wife,” I said. “Wives run to more 

money than aunts, be it as it will.” 

^‘No/^ he answered. “You get me wrong there. It wasn’t the 
upkeep I figured, but the woman hcrselff’ 

"You are pushing along!” I said. "Who evdr would have thought 

youM pounced so quick as all thatf ^ 

'*I*U be honest with you,*’ he assured me, '^because you wouldn’t 

put yourself about to aid anybody you thought was playing a double 
part, and it would be foreign to my nature to do so. If I once started 

to be devious, the whole scheme of my actlvitieB would come to the 

ground. So I confess that 1 never felt to be in love with anything 
but hard work and I don^t know more about love dian one of my 
working bees. But, just for that reason, a certain figure has risen in 
my mind— a woman a good few years younger than me, yet, like 
myself, ncvfer troubled by any tender affections and never likely to be. 
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She wouldn^t want any fireworks of that sort, but she might by good 

chance regard me as a sound speculation.” ' 

‘‘Do you know her proper, Ned ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, 1 know her and she knows me and so does her father," 
he answered. “IVe worked for him a good few years and command 
his trust and respect, but it might happen he wi£>uldn*t favour me, 

because the maiden rules the roast at CUn Farm and Cobley may wdl 

consider himsdf a lost man without her and forbid it. Hiat wouldn’t 

matter if we reached to a pitch where Clara put me above him, 
because she’s got a strong will and was bom to command ^ but if he 
thought well of it-” 

‘*He wouldn’t Ned,” I interrupted* “You can take (hat for 
a certainty to start upon. Nothing would suit Aif less than losing 

Clara; but against that, if she liked the thought of being a married 
woman, then, as you say, she might go to you. Yoiir only chance 

would lie there. Clara may be too much of a bleak neuter to do 
more than doubt your motives and give you a frosty answer; but if 

there was something in you to awake a spark of pride to think you 

reckoned her worth whde, shtf might agree. Only walk cautious, 

Ned, and don’t do anything to lose their custom.” 

“She*s got her points ” he assured lue* '*Vcry good at hgures, 

though lacHng much of a figure herself** 

'Hien he laughed and off he went* 

“1 thought a good deal over this news after Ball had gone and 

considered whether anybody was going to be pleased, or the reverse; 

then, chancing a day or two later to fall in wi^ Alfred CobW on my 

v™y to Birch Manger, we feU into talk and. I tried a feeler and praised 

Clara and said he would have to face a tidy big loss in that quarter 

some day, 

“Such a grand girl will be snatched away by some lucky chap 
before long,” I prophesied, to him, “so you must count to lose her 

soon or late.” 

But Alf would have none of that. 

“Lose her? Lose Clara! Whatever will you think of next, 
I wonder ?” he exclaimed. *^Only her father will ever know her worth, 
and only Clara know my worth for that matter* Shc^s mine down to 
her boots and while Tin above ground, the bare thought of marriage 
would be poison to the girl. Not that I should ever come between her 

and happintss, but Tm her happiness and she would be lost without 

me," 

“No love to spare for anyone else you'd say ?” 

“Notshel”^ 

1 guessed he was probably right and bdieved that Neddy Ball 
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must soon find it wm so; and a few days later Ann Baacombe sent me 
a little letter by a asking me to come to tea and saying things 
had advanced a lot since last she saw me. So I went and, &tcr we 
bad said spring was in the air and the days were lengthening out and 
s6 on, she poured tea and came to her mfonnation. 

“You might say 1 \vas bunting with mtelligence for your ear 
only,” began Ann, “and every word I tell must be kept a dead secret 
for the present, Pete, because so he ordains. But I^ve took himl 
IVe took Gobley and I must say I feci very hopeful for the moat part. 
He’s a fine man and full of afiection to me and 1 shall get to like him 
better and better, or so 1 hope. He put it in most gentlemanly 
language and you felt &om the first he wasn’t the sort could be asked 
to ^e ’no’ for an answer. And when 1 said ’yes,’ he swore he was a 
blessed nian and gathered me up in his arms and kissed me on the 
lips before I knew where I stoodl" 

“Must have woke echoes of your first love, Ann,” 1 said. 

“He’s young for hia years and full of beam yet,” she answered. 
“But that isn't all, Aher he’d said it was the day of his li& 
he told me something I didn’t like so well- He broke it to me that 
as yet Clara knew nothing about what he had long hoped to do and 
now accomplished. ^Oara,’ he said, ’is quite ignorant of what has 
happened co-day, Ann/ Just a man's bnndness that was, because 
CQ^a knows exceedingly well what he’s been up to and, last time 
1 met her in the street, 1 could see in a hash her opinions of me. had 
changed a lot since I worked at Cliff, $he knows and she hates it, 
Mark my words, Pete, Alfred is frightened of Clara!” 

“Not frightened,” 1 told her. “Aif isn’t frightened, but he knows 
her well enough to understand she won't like him marrying again, 
because that means she’s got to take second place at Cliff,” 

"He was frightened,” persisted Ann, “for a reason I’ll divulge 
later. He began upon his devgtion to Clara, though he started off 
by saying I always would be the sun to her moon. But he wants 
everything to go comfortable, and so he dwelt on his future intentions 
that 1 might awee with them before he tells her what he’s done. 
Clara’s vital to him and he’s confident that, when I know her better, 
I shall ieei the same. Which 1 hope is true. Then he told me just 
what he’s ^going to teU her if I agree and see n6 reason against, ’The 
pair of you will most likely oudive me,’ he said, ’and my present 
intentions, when I make a new will, are to leave the farm to Clara, 
seeing she’d be a lost woman anywhere else, and divide my money, 
fifty-fifiy between you and her. But the coMtion 1 make is this: 
that you will be at liberty to stop at Cliff and enjoy all the comforts 
and privifeges of (^ff as long as you live. There must be no question 



as to that* You and she will be my right hand and my Irft handj 
and if you agree to join hands when I’m dead, Ao much the better, 
but if otherwise and you find you can’t stand farm after I’m taken, 
then half my money is yours to go on with your life some place else.’ ” 

“That sounds a pretty ^ir deal, Anh,” I said. “And what did 
you respond to bis plans, my dear ?” 

“I accepted them,** replied Ann. "He wouldn’t have told me the 
fimn wasn’t going to be my farm if he had not been honest. He’d 
have left me fo find it out after he was dead. 1 don’t want property 
in any case and, seeing we are near of an age he’s just aa likely to 
oudive me as not. But now about him being feared of Clara. He 
didn’t admit it of course, but after hearing 1 saw eye to eye with his 
arrangements, he let the cat out of the ^g* He was very pleased 
and he said. ^That being so, Ann, yon come to tea at Cliff on 
Sunday, and when it’s over, 1*11 break our glad news to my daughter 
with you to support me 1”’ 

1 nodded. 

“1 see your point,” I told her. ‘*A!f wouldn’t have wanted any 
support if he wasn’t aware of a lion in his path, Ann. And he reckons, 
with you on the spot when Clara hears the news, he’ll come out of it 
better than if he was single-handed. He’s perfectly aware what his 
child’s going to think about this and he knows that if you arc there 
beaming in her face at the time, then Clara’s tongue will have to be 
curbed.” 

"That no doubt is what he hopes for and he may be rights” "he 

said. 

.“She may cut up rough for the minute, but it won’t last,” 1 
promised. "She’ll have two to one against her and very like, when 
she hears the farm is going to be hers, she may welcome you more 
friendly than you think, or Cobley expects.” 

"I shall be glad when Sunday’s over and Pvc took tea up there and 
heard the worst,” confessed Ann. 

“There may have been a touch of fear in Alfred’s mind as you say, 
but he’s acting very wi^y? which he can always be trusted to do," 
I said. 

I didn’t see her again till Tuesday, being much occupied with a 
call from Birch Hanger at the moment. But on Tuesday I went to 
Ann’s home and heard more and found that she had been a good bit 
upset on Sunday and yet again on Monday. ,, \ 

^Meanwhile, however, I got further, news from another aource, 
bemuse Neddy Ball wa»^ link in the chain aM it so happened he looked 
in upon me dxtiing Suxi^y evening and stopped and ate some supper 
and told me interesting things* He knew Ann well ,and 1 lUt 
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very much flurprised at first to hear he wiu also in, her confidence 
touching Mr. Coblcy, for she had imprcsi^d upon me it was a dead 
secret; but she had told him that Alfi^ was after her long ago. 

Bail be^n on this subject and said that, for his part, be didn’t 
think she*d act very cleverly to accqpt the farmer, being a gentle 
and kindiy soul and not the sort ever to hold her own with Cobley, 
In fact he hoped it wouldn't happen and then he went on to his own 
af&irs and confessed how as yet he couldn't report a lot of progress* 

“In a way,” said Ned, “you might reckon I had come at the 
accepted time for Clara, because, if ^1 Ann tells is true then Clara 
will be dead sure to feel her nose out of joint at Clift* and find Providence 
has sent a way out. Her heart and soul were wrapped up in her 
father, but now, if she sees he is looking elsewhere for lus future 
contentment, she will be p^perly lost. And then, with me suddenly 
coming along, she could join up with me and save her ^e and leave 
the coast dear for Mrs. Bascombe.” 

“That looks sound reasoning,” I said. “Have you gone so far 
as to let Clara know your feelings ?” 

“Tve tried,” he answered, “but the going isn't too good. She 
knows because she can't help knowing; but I haven't got a very 
light touch and she don’t help. She’ll let me t^kand pass a pleasantry 
now and again, but it's out of my line and I don't interest her. Maybe 
the difference in age accounts for it. There's a bngful gap between 
twenty-two and forty-two.” 

'*Ofier to take her for a bit of pleasuring—to Kingsbridge or 
somewhere in your motor-car,” I advised him. “It might throw a 
bit of light If she confuted and show her you were in eamest. She 
may thi^ you don't mean anything.” 

“I’m busy,” he said, “and pleasuring is a good bit out of my line, 
same as it is out of hers. But 1 could suggest it and fit it in with some 
of my engagements if she agreed. If Aon Bascombe is really going 
to ta^ her father, then Clara might open out a bit and feel disposed 
to lend a helping hand when we meet. I haven't given her any 
reason yet to nip me in the bud; but 1 feel I've a lot too much to do 
and think about to mess about after her indefinite.” 

“It will all come to a head when Mrs. Bascombe takes her father,” 
' X told him, and he hoped it might. 

I wondered if .he’d said anything about his operations on Clam 
to, Ann and soon after that Ann herself brought her last adventures 
tome. 

"Things at Clift fell out contrary to what Alf and I hoped after 
V tea on Sunday,” she told me. didn^t respond to my arrival 

with any warmth, but nothing happened till we’d finished our meal 
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End Coblcy announced he was going to many me* *IVc got glad 
news for you, Clara/ he began and went onto say it was a cheerless 
life for her at Chff^ to live aJl alone without another woman to share 
the burden and heat of the day* ‘So/ he saidj —for your sake quite 
as much as my own—*Pvc ordained to wed and had the pride and 
good fortune to win Mrs* Bascombe* Not until I heard you praise 
her wondrous still with her needle when she was up here/ he went on, 
*did I allow my thoughts to dwell upon her, Clara, but then, after 
I got better acquaint, I found she was all you said and much more 
also, Yes, Clara, longing for a woman to lighten your toil, I offered 
and found myself ac(^tcd; and I thank God for it* And us thr^ 
working together, will bring a lot of increased happiness into our 
united lives* A very great advancement for Cliff in my judgment, 
and I will the advantage shall be first to you, my love, and next to 
Ann*’ That’s how he flowed on, Pete, with his fine choice of words 
and cleveme^, and 1 sat and needed and smiled my best smiles at 
Clara all the while*” 

*T can hear him," I replied* "How did she take it 
"She was a creq>y sight,” answered Ann. "She listened with her 
litde, ugly eyes on his face and her jaw dropped as if she’d been struck 
dead* Presently she Bushed up scarlet, then faded out again* He 
guessed she’d make a rare upstore about it, but he was all for a short 
battle and meant to go to bed a conqueror* He didn’t do so, 
however, because though Clara hasn’t got his command of language, 
she has got his brain power and, loathe her as I do, 1 couldn’t but 
admire her line of action.” 

“It was a cruel moment for her no doubt,” I agreed* 

“Yes, it was, and, with her whole future overturned, she well 
knew she would never be able to put up a .fight, nor hold her own 
that night* In she knew you can’t do yoursdf justice after 
youVe just been knocked all ends up by a thunder-bolt*” 

"She couli^ t remain dumb however/’ I said, "unless she bolted 
ooit of his sight without a word.” 

**That’s pretty much what she did do* She kept her nerve and 
shut her mouth and got up to gjo* ‘Good night. Father,’ she said* 
‘We’ll talk about it on Monday if you please.’ Then she was gone 
and went straight to her chamber, so he told me afterwards/’ 

"You can’t but admire a retreat like that, to gather her forces 
about her before she goes to battle,” I admitted, and Ann agreed 
it was a good stratagem* 

“Yes, Alf felt rather taken aback, but not aurprised. 'She’s 
saving h^ powers for to-mdrrow,’ I told him and he agreed* Then 
he saw me Wne. *I must let her feel a bit of the stedf hand in the 
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velvet glove I’m fearing/ he said, ‘Fear nothing, Ann; I know how 
to proceed,’ Ail the same I didn*t like it very much, Pete, and 
1 liked it still less wheh he came the following night after his battle 
with her had taken place. While he was seeing me home, he fonnd 
Clara had come down again, and hel^ the hand-maid to dear the 
tea and lay supper; but, by the time he was back, she had retired to 
bed and he saw no more of her till next morning. She woke re&eshed 
and, after breakfast, when the hcuse^plaoe was empty but for them^ 
■elves, Alf found it was his turn to spar a bit for wind.” 

“rm cruel sorry for you, Ann—a peace-lover like you—to be 
called to hear such patxiful thin^/' X assured her. 

“rm sorry for myself also,” die agreed, ^‘and for the moment, 
10 is Alfred. The girl began, so he told me, and opened the 
encounter just as he was preparing to start,. * ’Tis in a nutshell’ 
said Clara, 'ah my life long I've put you before everything. Father, 
and I was minded so to continue. I've been all a daughter ever was 
to a father and you have stood to me for my waking and sleeping 
thought ever since I could think at all. And now you’re wishM for 
me to ring small and see another take my place* That’s your look-* 
out and if you have determined that Ann Bascombe will be more 
useful to you than me, then take her. But I’ll say here and now, 
please, that if you many ato' all these yean, 1 shall leave Cliff that 
instant moment, because I couldn’t endure for another woman to 
rule over me and be closer to you and more to you than I am. 
Never, never could I endure it and I hope that’s j;:lear.’ So she spoke 
to her father, Pete, and he went on to tell me what he said to her. 
He took his pipe ohf the mant^ishelf and lighted up and told her 
■he had spolum as dear as could be. ‘like your fine affection to fod 
that way, my treasure/ he answered her and went on to say he could 
no more see CSiff without her than he could see himself without her. 
Very calm and cool was Alf so iar* ‘But the affection I fed for 
Mrs. Bascombe,' he want on, on a different footing altogether, 
Clara. Love of a wife and love of a daughter don’t dash at all. 
Fifty wives couldn’t cast a shadow on my devotion to lyou and Ann 
rejoices in you already and wants to pleasure you just as much as 
she hopes to pleasure me.’ He talked on with all his powers at work 
and poured comniOQ sense into the girl; hut be says she listened like 
an image and her lace didn’t show one spark of anything: just as if 
it was a lump of mud. He failed to move her an inch and, finding 
he made no progress, turned on a pathetic note, which he also has 
at his command for the right occasions. He put down his pipe and 
righedj blew his njose once or twice and tried to reach some soft spot 
in her body by reminding her of all the good money he’d spent upon 
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her* And then, findiDg these little touchea nd use, he ventured to 
ask her what her future ideas might be if such a fearful tiling was 
thinkable that she left her life-long home.' ‘God, He knows,* said 
Alfred, ‘that I never dreamed to be up against a horror like this, 
Clara, or called to choose between a wife and an only child—the 
glory of my existence. But since you can actually dream to do such 
a godless deed, may I ask, my treasure, what your plans might be 
if you did it ?* She wasted no time as to that. *lf your love for me 
ain^t strong enough to make you conquer your yearning for this 
widow woman, Father, then 1*11 sling my hook, because my love for 
you might go down in that case before my feelings for some other 
man. If I felt 1 wasn’t the queen of yonr home any more, 1 mi^t 
turn my attention to being the queen of another/ That’s what she 
laid without a biush, and Alf confessed he found it hard to believe 
he was hearing the giri aright. Bui 1 could sec he was getting a bit 
hot by now himself” 

‘"Yes," I told Ann, “Nothing makes some people hotter than to 
find their enemy keep cool/* 

"Alf cold her that he felt much interest in her answer,” went on 
Ana. "He was sure a dozen men would thank their stars for such a 
wife; but, owing to the hardness of the times, feared few would venture 
into marriage unless the woman could promise something else beside 
herself. Clara smiled at that. She said, ‘I thought you’d remind 
tnc I was a pauper if so you willed, Father; but no call to go into 
figures, because everybody knows, if I went away from you, there 
won’t be no fatherly blessings along with me. He wouldn’t be like 
to want me for my prospects but only for myself/ ‘And who might 
be he, I wonder ?* Alfred asked her, and when she declmed to put 
& name to him, her father felt Clara was bluffing. He spoke no further 
as to that, but changed the subject and mile a new proposition. 
‘We’ll let a month pass,’ he said. ‘We’ll suffer a full month to go by 
and get this sad situation clear in our minds. Naught that can happen 
must ever come between you and me, my girl/ She answered that 
would suit her very well and turned soft for a passing moment and 
put her arms round him and kissed his ear. That’s the story Alf 
told me, Pete, so you may say the matter's going to be dead for a 
month/’ 

“And does that suit you, too, Ann ?” I asked her, 

"Not too well/’ she admitted. “If he loves me as he says, then 
I don’t exactly see why he wants to wait on Clara for a month. No 
doubt her talk about another man was bluff/’ 

I itched to tell her about Neddy Ball, but couldn’t do that, 
though 1 felt it was time I did. So after she had gone, I pieced tfee 
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talc toother and resolved to go a step further with Ned* Howcv^^ 
it was he who went a step further with me and came to sec me once 
again* He was in a mixed mood of doubt and triumph and told me 
how, in certain directions, good progress with Clara might be reported, 
but a myatfirious side to her growing attentions puzzled him, 

'*She is certainly more to be approached/* he said, "—so much 
so that I did suggest a motor ride and a cup of tea anywhere she 
might fancy to travel; but she wouldn^t commit herself so far as that* 
In the mam, however, she^s more friendly and patient* She’ll 
let me talk when I go for the market produce and tlirc*s a different 
look in her eyes*” 

“She knows you want her by now, Ned ?” I asked* 

“Yes, she knows that* I’d say she was figuring me up but can’t 
decide* Her eyes look as if she was making calculatiom* There’s 
a lot more to tell, I*ve gone farther yet with her, because I drove 
her into market with me last Friday and tried a feeler. It came in 
my mind like a flame of fire to offer without any more stratagems 
and I told her plump out I was ready and wishful to marry her.” 

“Goodl" I said. “Because she must have answered *yes’ or 
‘no*’ Many girls would have left it an open question, but not a 
downright one like Clara.” 

“She did by this hand, Pctcl I couldn’t ace why she wanted to 
leave it an open question myself, I told her that now it was noised 
abroad her father was going to marry again, it looked to fit in very 
well,” She eyed me for half a minute without a word and you 
couldn’t but fed she was thinking like hell. And then she said that 
marriage was known to be successful now and again, and then she 
asked for time to turn over the idea. It pleased her to find she was 
wanted, but there’s a lot who wouldn’t marry for a fortune, yet feel 
a good bit uplifted to know they might*” 

“Have you seen her since ?” I asked. 

“Only for a minute by chance yesterday. We passed the time o 
day and she said she would give me my answer in a month’s time, 
but not a sign as to what it’s likely to he*” 

So there it was—all plain as a pikestaff and Clara just hanging 
Ned in her larder for the present till she found how the cat jumped 
at home. I laughed all night after to think of Clara with a man in 
her larder. Then 1 gave Bdha piece of advice and said something he 
didn’t ei^ect to hear but I felt to be wise* Not the whole truth, 
becau^ if there’s one thing a man hates it is to find a woman’s 
keeping him in cold storage for her own convenience, but I advised 
him. 

“If you do what I think yon ought to do, you’ll tell Ann Baacombe 
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this story^^* I **She thinks very well of you, and it^s ajay odds 
ihc might have a clever word for you* We all know Clara to be 
difficulty, and no doubt Ann has found that out for herself by now; 
but seeing you are in sight of winning the girlj Ann might help, 
Ctobley on the contrary would hinder you because Clara’s the lynch- 
pin of Gliffj which he well knows* So, if you and Ann pool your 
wits, you may help each other*” 

That was cautious and giving away nothing not generally known 
by now, and Neddy approved of the idea and agreed to see 
Mrs, Bascombe, give her his confidence and get her views on his 
intended. 

When I c^e to tell Janice about the four of them long after, 
ihe said that was the end of the Second Act and left the third nice 
md doubtfiil* 


GHAPTBU II 

SOMETHINO happened to me round about now that made me 
[biget all about the affairs at Cliff Farm for the minute* In fact two 
things fell out which had nothing to do with Cobley and his daughter, 
[>r the huckster, or widow Bascombe; but 1 can wind up their 
^ventures first and the unexpected events that finished them off* 
To begin with Neddy kept his word and went to sec Ann and reveal 
how he was situate with Clara and hope that it might add to her 
[ximfoTt if he took her away from her fother* He trusted that Ann 
did not feel otherwise, or want the girl to stop; and then AlPs futiiue 
bride found herself a lot interested and made her own feelings clear 
as to Clara* It was Ann herself came to see me on a Sunday evening 
some weeks later and bring her affairs back to my mind* 

‘TVe seen a good deal of Ned Ball lately,” she began, ''and heard 
some interesting secrets* He told me a very queer item indeed, 
Pete: he was three-parts contracted to Clara Cobl^ and only 

waiting her word* But she won’t speak it and won’t let him name it 
as yet to her father. Ball thought 1 might be pleased for him to 
her out of Cliff before I go there, but my fedi^ was one of regret 
For Ned himself, because he little knows the tartar hid in Cla^, 
Love can’t have blinded him with a girl like her and he admits it, 
but he thinks, being such a towser for hard work as she is, that they 
mi^t go well together. But, when I sounded Cobley as to whethw 
bis daughter had calmed down about me, he put me off. He is 
dead sure she’ll see sense and says her talk about a man after her 
IS all rubbish* He doesn’t dream that Ned really wants her and 1 was 
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under a faithful promise not to tell him, but my feeling continues to 
be regret ibr Balli because he’s a hunian man and a lot too good for 
Clara*” 

Ann crooned on chiefly about the huckster and I bad time for 
my own reflections while she did so. 

“It*s like this and we must get a bird’s-eye view,” I said when the 
stopped talking, “Alf doesn’t want his girl to leave Cliff and she 
doesn’t want you to go there* He’s set on you both, but she can't 
stand for that, &o if he marries you, she will consent to take Neddy, 
but not otherwise,” 

“That ain't love, however,” said Ann, 

“No,” 1 agreed, “She won’t go to Ball for love. She belongs 
to the order of women that don’t fall in Eove, but she’s using Ned as 
a secret weapon against her father. Next thing will be Co bring 
Ball on the scene and show her father what she’s going to do if he 
drives her to it,” 

"She’s sitting on the fence and trying to ace if ahe can’t shake 
Cobli^ off me!” exclaimed Ann with horror, 

“Certainly she is,” 1 assured'her, “You can see the bargain 
Clara’s wishful to make. If she prevaib upon Alf to turn you down, 
then she’ll turn Ned down,” 

“The indecency!” cried Ann, 

' “Indecent but conucal looked at from the outside,” I suggested, 

“I know one thing,” she answered. “For a self-respecting man 
like Ball to be taken as a Last resort by a woman like Cl^a, wouldn’t 
amuse him very much if he got toTiear of it,” 

“He musin’t get to hear of it, of course,” I agreed, 

“Why, he’d burst with indignation, Pete, and every right to 
before such a shameful thing,” declared Mrs, Bascombe. “There's 
a lot in Ned not generally known, because nothing’s ever happened 
to draw it out, but Clara would freeze all hb fine instincts to the bone. 
She’s too young for one thing and there’s a thousand other reasons 
against her besides that,” 

“Then he must take a higher hand,” I said, “and front Clara’s 
fother with his intentions to begin with. That will dear the air. 
There’s nothing Uke secrecy to make the air foul,” 

“It ain’t love, anyway ” repeated Ann, 

“Alf’s nearer fifty than forty and, at that age, a man like him 
can’t love another creature better than himself. You must feoc up 
to that whatever he may have said to the contrary,” 

So I told her and we parted soon afterwards; while that very 
night Uiere came the great thought chat made me take a band in the 
af^r. It was Ann, of course^ that led me to do such a thing 
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legardi^ of risk, for, while she had chattered on and hardly realised 
he sensible words I tried to say in return, shc^ had told me something 
)f real importance. And upon that I made my resolve and sent for 
>Jeddy Ball and laid my cards on the table and told him in plain 
anguage where he stood and how to escape a nasty pit^l if he was 
nan enough to do it. I put a tidy strain on the huckster without a 
ioubt, but my suggeations made a tremendous appeal to him: they 
icted like a tonic while he sat in dead silence for five minutes after 
learing them. I passed the time by fetching him a drink of spirits, 
br our talk took place late one night in my own house. He thanked 
me and drank a stiff tot and then began by praising me in his generous 
ashion. 

"No need for any words like that,” I said. “But if I hadn’t felt 
oQfnftdence in your reasoning powers I wouldn’t have laid the idea 
before you. I can’t pretend to know what your own opinions may 
be in that quarter, but this I will say. There might be a pleasant 
surprise awaiting you—a pleasanter one than your modesty would 
suggest.” 

“Looked at as a propositioii, 1 never heard a better,” he conf^sedt 
“It didn’t enter into my wildest thoughts and still appears a lot too 
good to be likely. It’s a gamble, but 1 never was one to fear reasonable 
risks. If it succeeded, then well and good, but the point for me would 
be to see exactly where I stood if it was to fail.” 

“Very true, Ned,” I agreed. "You can get a line on that if yon 
put down soundings first and see the depth where you arc sailing. 
If the water looked too shallow for safety, you can alter your course 
and leave yourself as you were before.” 

We talked a bit longer and I knew before he left me that he wai 
going to take the plunge. And 1 also knew I had put him into safe 
hani where, even if he lost the game, he wouldn’t be subject to my 
ignominious treatment afterwards. I’d surprised him above a bit 
and now he was going to surprise somebody else. Then 1 began to 
grow a thought anxious myself and, after letting a few days pan 
without any signal from the parties, 1 took Ann some nice eggs one 
morning and stopped on talking, to ace if anything was on the move. 
It stru^ me from the first that she felt a good bit absent-minded and 
she didn’t show any great gratitude for the eggs, but said Neddy Ball 
h^ brought her a dozen and a pound of butter the day before. Which 
gave me an opening and I praised Ned’s bearing to hU friends, then 
inquired if he was any forwarder with Clara Cobley. 

“No," she said. “She stands him off and since she can't conclude^ 
Ball’s going to do He’s changed his note a good bit of late and 
who shall blame him ?” 
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“If he’s brought it to you, who he always thought his most valued 
friend, Ann, then why doesn’t he bring it before her father I asked. 

“Because she won’t let him open his mouth to Alfred. She*s 
keeping him up her sleeve against her father, and I may tell you I 
begin to get a Aought unpatient with Ciobley myself.*’ 

“Small wonder,” I declared. "If it was any business of mine 
I’d he furious. Not a word against Alfred of course, still—like father, 
like daughter perhaps. You know best” 

She gloomed a bit before she answered, so I spoke another cunning 
word or two. 

“Such things throw their light on human nature,” I told her, 
“and often a man, without knowing it, gives you a glimpse of his 
character you never got before. In my experience you may often 
get an eye-opener upon a person by comparing him with lanother 
person. If you happen to Imow the high qualities of one really fine 
man, then, when you compare him with another prone to provoke 
opinions, you better judge between them, speaking ^eraUy.” 

That was a piece of pure artfulness on my part, because Ann well 
knew there were two opinions touching Alfred, but only one in the 
matter of Ned* 

She nodded and showed a mite of interest. 

“I see what you mean,” she answered. “Love don’t blind a 
woman at my agen” 

“Not if she’s known the real thing, like you and I have,** I agreed. 
“Comparisons will rise and doubts sdong with them in a mii^ like 
yours.' 

Then I cleared out and left her worried and not herself by any 
means] which raised a hope in me. After that darkness fell on the 
scene except for one passing flash from Neddy Bail. I met him hurry¬ 
ing through the village and evidently fired by some secret excitement. 
He looked like a hound that had been hunting a hare and suddenly 
got on the scent of a stag. Ftill of energy; but he only declared things 
were fast coming to a climax, which I was sick of hearing. He also 
said he didn’t l^w what would happen to all his business, because 
he found himself behindhand in every direction. And away he buazed. 
But 1 kept off Ann, feeling 1 had gone as far as I dared about her. 
Then, afo another week of suspense, the diraax did come with a 
vengeance and the affair ended in a blaze. 

1 had just returned from Birch Hanger one evening in a ^rey mood 
looking back over the past, because my sister Phyllis promised to be 
the next to speed. She had been going back a longfui time and her 
sickness followed close to the pattern of our fother^s, so I felt that 
pretty soon now I should be me last of the children of Moses and 
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Susan Blanchard left. But thus it was and Phyllis looked to be keeping 
to the allotted span and no morcj for she was near her seventieth year* 
Then, upon my reveries after nightfall, there came voices and I 
went out to find two persons waiting to be let in. There was Neddy 
and Ann Bascombe along with him, and the time half-past ten, if not 
later. 

“What in the name of fortune are you two running about at this 
hour for?” I asked, and they tumbled in to say they couldn*t let 
another moment of their lives go by without telling me. 

“I was feared you’d have gone to bed,” said Ann, 

“It*s past my hour,” I answered, “but I fell to thinking—not 
on your affairs, my dears, but on my own, because Phyllis is going 
down the hill fast now,” 

TTiey mourned to hear that, so I changed the subject, knew 
they were happy and said I was glad to see the contehtment in thdr 
faces, 

‘TTou tell your tale first, Ned,” said Ann, “and then 1*11 tell her 
mine, if I*ve got the fiice to do it.” 

So Ball plunged into his adventure which was much the longer of 
the two. 

“It begins three days ago,” he said, “to put all in order. Then, up 
at Cliff as usual for the produce and also wishful for speech with Clara, 
1 asked if 1 should take her with me to Kingsbridge and made it clear 
I was in none too patient a mood. She only had half a dozen words 
with me, because her father was in earshot at the moment; but she 
said she couldn*t come, but might have some good news for me later 
and bade me meet her half after seven o*clock two nights hence, at 
the stile of Cliff cornfield, as her father would be from home that 
evening. Well, I saw what was coming at last and where I stcxid. 
So I I would be there and, if a fine evening, we’d walk along the 
cliff walk in the moonlight. A powerful deal had happened to me 
before that meeting, however, but it took place in due course and the 
moon ^one and I was there to time. A very fine night in every wAy* 
“ l*ve got a slice of cheerful news for you, Clara,* I said in a 
joyous tone of voice, and she answered how she had a slice of cheerful 
news for me, but not in a joyous tone of voice at all—far from it. 
After that she ran on, because I said, ‘Well, ladies fint. What’s 
your bright news ?* ‘My news is that Other’s told me his patience U 
exhausted and he’s going to marry that blasted woman,* she answered. 
'And that’s that and I can go to the devil. So now Tm willing to 
reward your patience, and come to you so soon as you mind to.* ” 
“What a triumph for you, Ned!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,*’ he admitted, “but she’d missed the bus if you take ray 
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meaning. After Clara said that, she stopped, to let me praise God 
and fair on her neck with thanksgiving; but all she got was blank 
silence and only the murmur of the sea under the cliffs. At last I 
spoke, ‘What a world,’ I said, and not another word! Only the moon 
lining and the sound of the sea. And then Clara began to get a bit 
hot naturally, and spoke rather sharply, ‘You don*t seem to have 
heard what IVe just told you,^ she snapped out, *Ycs,' 1 answered, 
'1 heard you, Clara, only too well. Last dme I pressed you to decide, 
three weeks ago, you dared me to name the matter again till you did/ 
‘Well, now I do name it/ she said and 1 fenced a bit. ‘Why now ?* 
1 asked and it was her turn to be quiet. She saw things had gone 
askew and her mind jumped to a conclusion, but it was the wrong one. 
‘This is my father’s work.’ she said. ‘He’s been plotting against me. 
You’ve changed your mind, Ball.’ ‘Minds have been changed/ I 
granted, ‘but riot only mine, Clara, This isn’t your father’s work; 
but Fm going to be frank and open as ray manner is and, when he 
comes home to-night, Mr. Cobley will confirm everything Fve got to 
tell you. There’s only one person called to suffer to-night so as 
I can see, and that’s him. And even he may not suffer so much as 
you might think.’ ‘Try and speak plain/ she said and 1 went on. 
*It’s like this, my dear woman. Your father put Mrs, Bascombe 
before you and so you ordained to keep your threat and leave him.. 
And now you come to me to help you keep your threat,' ‘You didn’t 
oUght to put it like that/ she said. ’ 

“She knew of course she’d lost you now/' I suggested. 

“She knew, Pete. 1 told her it was all over and the past a sealed 
book/* went on Neddy. “I said all that mattered was that the good 
grain had been sifted from the chaff. She made to turn her back 
uien and leave me alone In the moonlight, but 1 told her there was a 
spicy bit yet to interest her if she'd spare me another two minutes. 
Then she replied that I was a dirty dog and needn’t come for Cliff 
produce any more and she would find an honest huckster if there 
was such a thing. So I took command and bade her listen and not 
lose her self-rcspcct. ‘What has happened is this/ I said. ‘Mrs, 
Bascombe and myself, always good friends in her husband’s lifetime, 
found ourselves equally interested in your family and, owing to that 
common interest and talking over the situation so oft, we got equally 
interested in ourselves. Then you may say our eyes were opened and 
Nature took a hand arid, in a word, Clara, 1 was astonished to discover 
1 liked Aim Bascotnbe a darned sight better than ever I liked you at 
your best.* Her mouth fell open and the moon shone on her teeth, 
which were always her best points. For the first lime I saw a ray of 
hope dawn on her hopeless countenance so 1 went on to my high-water 
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mark. ‘And what’s more than that,’ I said. ;thc cream of the milk U 
that Ann has discovered she likes me oceans deeper than ever she 
liked Mr* Gobley ?’ ” 

"Well done both of you I” I cried out. *‘What next, Ned ?*’ 
saw a miserable object transformed in one instant to a radiant 
and happy girl,” he said. “Gone was her woe. *My dear Godl’ 
she squeaked out, ‘You blessed manl Oh, Ned, get her away from 
father and I’ll love you in earnest to my dying day I’ For half a 
moment in the dim moonlight, she looked quite personable, ‘1 have 
got her away, and Gobley’s going to hear it to-night, my lass, so keep 
your rejoicings till he comes home,* I said. And if ever she Mt 
disposed to kisa a man in her life, it was me at that moment 1 Away 
she tore like a hunting weasel and, for a light touch, 1 shouted after 
her that I should be at Cliff as usual on the usual day,” 

“You clever people!** I exclaimed. 

“Now list to Ann,” begged Neddy, “and she will tcU you how it 
fell out at her end,” 

“So I will then,” said Ann, “He came by his own appointment 
to-mght and I had just what he liked ready for him. He began by 
expressing his regret for having given me a miss of late, because it was 
nine or ten days since he*d seen me. But I said 1 quite understood 
that affairs of the heart must take second place. He said he was now 
in a position to approach the future and welcome me to Cliff, where 
I’d find myself a jewel in its proper setting at last.” 

Neddy giggled and I bade him keep still, 

“Let her run on,” I said* “You’ve had your turn,” 

“Well, Alf began by saying he had cast out Clara once for all,” 
continued Mrs, Bascombe. ‘No woman ever had such a father as I 
have been to her,’ he said, 'but shc^a come out in a very ugly light over 
this business and swears there’s a man’s quite ready and willing to 
marry her and give her house-room* If that*B your last word,’ he said 
to her, ‘then hear mine, Clara* You know you are lying and no man 
to call himself a man, wants you, but you can pack ^ur box and say 
good-bye to me and Cliff when you please to and get out of my sight 
for evermore*’ That’s how he’s left it with Clara. She turned as 
white as a goose when she heard him and promised she’d be gone by 
dawn to-morrow. Then Alf praised himself for his patience and went 
on with his supper* So I took a long breath, Pete, and told him. I 
f^toi^ on his last word and after a bit of a pause, dashed into it*” 

“What was his last word ?” 1 asked her* 

“ ‘Patience* was his last word, and when he’d drunk a glass of 
beer and poured out another, the time being near eight o’clock, I 
said 1 was very much afraid he’d have to put another call on hia 
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patience yet. ‘You see^ Alfred/ I said, ‘nothing stands still* Some¬ 
thing is always getting a move on, and while your feelings were 
naturally turned against Clara for her undauj^terly line of conduct, 
my feelings-were upon the move likewise* You know your huckster, 
Mr* Edward Ball, dou^t you ?* He stared and said everybody knew 
him and what had Ned got to do with it ? ‘Everythi^/ I answered* 
‘Everything, Alf, because his feelings sprang into action at the same 
time* He's a trusted hiend of mine and 1 share the general opinion 
of his qualities—all good. Then, behind the scenes so to speak, he 
told me what he was wishful to tell you, but was prevented from so 
doing by Clara** ** 

“Did he grasp what you were aiming at, Ann ?** I begged to know* 

“Not yet I only conliised him so far,** she said, “said he asked 
me what I was trying to say* Then I told him how in sober truth, 
Ned had Clara in mind for his -wife. ^Balll* he said* ‘Ball* to come 
between me and my idiot of a girl 1’ I explained that was how it stood 
and how, talking it over with me, Ned had seen the madness of such a 
resolve and admitted he was in the wrong* ‘And more than that he 
found, Alfred,’ I went on. *He found I myself was just the pattern 
of partner he felt to crave for, and Pve decided he was right, because 
Mr* Ball is more the sort to suit me in the long run and I should cut a 
properer figure under his roof than ^ours* I shouldn’t disappoint 
hini,* I said, ‘but Td be most sure to fail you,’ Alf had been beaming 
till he heatd the fatal words; then he beamed no more. For a 
moment he kept dumb, so I filled in the time by saying 1 felt positive 
hc*d find Clara a more lasting consolation than ever I could have 
hoped to be**' 

“Good work, Ann!** I said* 

“He cooled down before he spoke,*' she concluded* “Whatever 
his faults he has his self-command* He looked at me with a good 
deal of contempt in his expression, but didn*t say what was doubtless 
on hb tongue* Nq fuss and no uproar.** 

“He*s not one to waste an ounce of energy on a lost cause,’* said 
Neddy* 

“No,’* agreed Ann* “He isn’t and he didn’t* He only asked one 
question in quite a calm tone of voice* ‘Arc you dead sure of what 
you’re saying, Ann ?* he inquired and I answered that I was* He 
sniffed and said, more to himself than me, that it would be all the 
same a hundred years hence and 1 bowed my head and granted that 
be was right as usual and God knows best* ‘So it’s generally believed,’ 
he answered, ‘and nobody can prove it ain’t true*’ Then he nose up 
without auodier word and stre^e out of the house, leaving his last 
glass of beer undrunk*” 
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“I*d give a week’s money to hear what happened between him and 
his Clara when he got home/* said Neddy BiU. 

**I can tdl you/* I assured him. went like this I expect. He*ll 
tell her he was always balanced between her and that changeable 
woman, but is thankful to say the matter has turned out in his favour. 
Then, like as not, he’ll pass it off light and hope that Clara won*t go 
courting again and reckon that hc*s not going to do so either. And 
she’ll purr over him and say she hates every man on earth but him, 
and so on. And he*ll tell her the incident is closed, which is a very 
favourite expression of Alt’s when he doesn*t want to go on with 
anything.*’ 

Next week Ball put up the banns, much to the excitement of the 
parish and a very good business they made of their married life. 

As for Cliff, Clara got it safe fifteen years afterwards, when she 
closed her father’s eyes, and she farms it yet, finding labour the only 
difficulty, because the rising generation of farm hands don’t like a 
woman over them-—anyway not such a woman as Clara Cobley, 

All of no account now; but what did happen was my sister passing 
over #ind the sense of loss that Phyllis made at Birch Hanger, She 
waa a link with the old dispensation and everybody missed her. Only 
three women were left at the farm that I cared about, or cared for 
me, and they were Grace, my brother Aaron’s widow, and Prudence,. 
Nc^on’s wife, who reigned in her quiet way up there and was well 
liked by all of them, and Dolly Gaunter, Luke Gaunter’s wfe. The 
dairy-maid she became and Dolly’s eldest daughter, Mary, ivas my 
serving maid at that time and so remained for a good few years— 
a simple girl with her father’s eyes—trustablc and handy* 

It was after Phyllis died that I saw a bit more of Janice, who 
came to the funeral and stopped with me for a few days. She had 
liked Phyllis, too, and was sad for me to lose her. Time began to 
make ite mark on my treasure and I found myself losing hope of a 
husband for her; but she never changed in her love for her businwa 
and said how she was considering a suggestion to play a part in a 
talking picture. I stopped with her for a day or two a little later 
in her own house and she made me go with her to hear and see a. 
talking picture showing at Dartmouth, and very rmarkabJe it loo^ 
and sounded to be. They were folk outside my experience, being 
American, and the scenery was American, of course, and was 
a vulgar tale in places, but Janice said if she went into a picture 
it would be all English with a sad ending and scenery in Cornwall, 
and no vulgarity. In the upshot she consented to do so and I had 
a queer feeling how her performance would be recorded in such a 
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way as to make her left on earth for another generation to aee and 
hear after she was gone heraelf 

Another adventure lay before her, because she was joining the 
company of a famous actor next year and going upon a tour in the 
United States, and the thought of that gave her great pleasure, So 
she went on with her hiU life but never bated in her affection for me 
and I never lost the feeling she was the crowning riiasterpieoe of my 
days and first in my interests since Micah had gone. She knew aU 
my men friends but best liked John Winter and found him to be a 
very interesting and attractive man as I myself had found him. And 
in her company John showed his cleverness too, because he had seen 
her act before he came to Beesworthy and felt it a great compliment 
to meet her at first hand* 

But it was Ghai'lie Dickson now who asked for my attention as I 
knew only too well he intended—one of tiiose awkward situations 
for a woman when she wants to get a sad scene over, yet is called to 
wait in discomfort for a man to speak first. It would have surprised 
Charlie a lot if he had dreamed d knew a thing about his purpose^ 
for, when he came to it, he began by telling me to hold on to myself 
like grim death because he ivas going to give me the astonishment 
of my life. But somebody ebe h^ known what was coming besides 
myself, for an eye not easy to hoodwink was aware of Dickson’s 
attentions and took upon myself to touch the subject. Such a thing 
would have been an impertinence in anybody else, but not in the 
quarter from which it came, which was S^geant Winter. He would 
drop in pretty frequent to pass the time of day and look at my birds, 
or bring me a bunch of flowers sometimes from the Manor Gardens, 
where he often spent an hour or two with Hope, the head man. And, 
afler scanning my pheasants one afternoon and admiring a grand 
golden cock in full plumage, he said: 

“That bird reminds me of Charlie Dickson, Pete—not in appear¬ 
ance because there’s no human being so beautiful as a cock pheasant, 
but in the way he walks.” 

“It’s only a habit,” I ^swered. “Charlie’s not a vain man rcEtlly 
and would be hurt if you thought he was. He’s divulged a kind heart 
to me and spoke wiih nice feeling of his wife, who died before he 
came here.” 

“IVe nothing against him and he’s no business of mine,” admitted 
the old soldier, “and I’m not jealous you understand, because jealousy 
is a fool’s game in any case. No, not jealoua, but anxious.” 

I was suipriscd at the sergeant. 

*‘Why did you feel any cause to be anxious^ John?” I asked. 
'“As you truly say Charlie’s no business of yours.” 
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**rm anxious because it reveals a bit of Dickson*s charactex you 
wouldn’t he replied. **0[ily, as an old and trusty friend, Pete, 

1 do feel justified to drop a word in your ear* From more than one 
quarter I have heard it whispered you are going to tparry Dickson 
and I ^ked myself who started that* There arc ears beliind every 
hedge in Beesworthy as we all know, but people don’t invent news, 
and I was dead sure you hadn’t told such informadon to anybody. 
Which leaves only the publican himself.” 

‘'A publican he may be but a sinner no,” I said, “and not a liar 
to my knowledge, John.” 

‘‘Never a straighter man I’d say,” he agreed, “but neverthd^ 
who but Charles could have launched that rumour ? And, two 
serious faults are up against him if he did,” 

“What are they?” I asked, 

“Firstly that he vaunted himself and dared to name a name, 
sacred to all who ever knew you and Micah, before he had a right to 
do so, and secondly, if true, that he approached you three months 
too soon after your great loss. No seemly man offers marriage to a 
relict before twelve whole months arc told,” declared the sergeant 
very gravely* 

So there I found myself in the twinkling of an eye with yet another 
man that wanted me t And me in sight of being an old woman now 
and often feeling I was one* John Winter had said it was no business 
of his, but he was the last on earth to take a shadowy rumour seriously 
if it had no meaning for him* He had a high order of intelligence 
much above poor Bob Mason, or Charlie Dickson—so much so that 
heM never raised a suspicion in my mind he cared twopence about 
mej but now that the sergeant had given himself away, so to speak, 
I felt more excitement than regret and had to confess it to myself; 
but nothing I replied let him see 1 did, for I took him to task pretty 
sharp. 

“You’re talking through your hat, John, and splitting straws,” 
I said* “I’m surprised that a man like you, vdth your knowledge of 
the world, should give heed to such tomfoolery. The man has never 
a^d me to marry him, whatever his intentions may be, and Td refuse 
to believe from you, or another, that he’s dared to say he was going 
to many me before he had his answer* Forget it, John, and come 
and look at my ducks. And if he does corae, then what 1 may be 
pleased'to answer him is my business, which you will be the first to 
grant I hopfe-’* 

He pondered this, changed the subject and came and watched my 
fleet of ducks disporting in their pond* He made no return to Dickson 
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end took my rebuke without a word. Instead he talked about himself, , 
which he very seldom did. 

“Fve taken that little grey house on the main road out of Bees^ 
worthy,” he said. "The house where old Benson passed out a month 
since. Four rooms and in good condition and within my means." 

"That cottage on the highway, that looks like a rabbit sitting up 
and waiting to cross the road—'I know it," I replied, "A very snug 
place and a bit of garden behind. Mr. Benson’s sister, who minded 
fiim, is going back to her married brother at Kmgsbridge.” 

“That’s right,” he told me. “All ready to step into and I like 
doing for myself, and a good shed for my motor-cycle." 

“Tm very pleased to hear that, John, and I hope you’ll find it 
meets all your requirements,” I answered. 

“Where ever was the old soldier, or any other man, that found 
all his requirements met, Pete ?" he asked, “but I shall do as weB as 
I deserve no doubt.” 

Wc parted the usual good friends. He was well in at the Manor 
House now, for Sir Anthony liked the sergeant and would have him 
in sometimes for a yam about the war. There was something 
about John’s nice manners and courteous behaviour to his betters 
that had taken the general and he loved to talk war, which Winter 
understood and could follow with the right remarks, I mentioned 
this as we parted and he agreed it was a great privilege to have made 
a friend of a Warrior with such a good heart. 

And soon after John had revealed what was at the back of his 
mind, all the rumours about Charlie and myself came to a head and 
the innkeeper dropped in one evening after dosing. And he brought 
a bottle of his black port wine with him. 

“A present, Pete,” he said, “and Tve got a better and bigger one 
yet to offer you, my dear.” 

So I knew what was coining, 

“You ought not to be so generous, Charlie,” I answered. “Come 
in out of the wet and I’ll dry your coat.” For it was a nasty night 
with a strong south wind off die sea and heavy rain. 

He showed up in good spirits and I could see was feeling strong 
hopes of success, but he approached the point very gradual and 
spoke of a tiresome local matter that worried people in a mild way, 

though nothing could be done about it. 

“The lady of the manse has turned her attention to me since last 
I saw you, Pete/* he said. 

“Mrs Tozer ?” 

“Yes, the vicar’s better half. Threequarters you might say. 
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Well in the saddle now and disliked wherever she goes< Everybody's 
soriy for him and reckons that he must be sorry for himself.^* 

“He^s a man of peaccj” I said, “but she’s not a horse to curb, 
el^ he’d have done it» Mrs, Tozer wasn’t cut out for a clergyman’s 
’wifc^to say it kindly. Too busy in well-doing without taking into 
consideration the items. All for the parish but very unsatisfied with 
the people that make up the parish. She isn’t Devonshire and don’t 
grasp the Devonshire way.” 

“Parson must know she’s putting up our backs right and 
said Dickson, 

“I was talking to Mr, Townley about her a bit ago,” I went on, 
“Very nearly at his end now is dear Simon Townley—eighty-five he 
tells me and terribly infirm. His man wheels him out in his chair 
to the flagstaff on fine days, and there I sat beside him and praised 
the sea and wished Mrs. Tozer was different and not so apt to be un¬ 
kind. And he said, with his eyes on Start Point, that people like her, 
under the sleepless impulse to interfere with other people^ get a tonic 
effect fiiom so doing. Successful meddling cheers them up and to 
confound the hopes and customs and enterprises of somebody else 
sharpens their appetite for renewed efforts. When you can avoid 
such a woman,’ said Mr, Townley, *do so by all means; but in the 
case of a vicar’s wife, parishioners find it difficult to escape. The 
wealthy and influential,’ he said, 'are often a dangerous nuisance 
to their neighbours. The poor are their principal prey and I have 
always taken the side of the poor against them when I could,* ” 

“He would,” agreed Charlie, “A great loss 'Lawyer Townlcy*a 
going to be." 

. “i'What had Mrs, Tozer against you?” I wondered, 

"Beerj” he said. “The big annual fiSte and pony races and flower 
show is coming on again now, and Mrs. Tozer wishes me to con¬ 
centrate on soft drinks thb year—ginger-beer and lemonade and 
some mess called raspberry vinegar. She doe3n*t want the beer 

barrels in evidence at all. Said diey lowered the whole entertain¬ 
ment^ and no spirits in the refreshment booth either. She said ‘Let 
the men come and drink tea with their wives in the tea tent if thw 

are thirety. We do not wish any element of alcohol introduced at aU 

this year,’ ” 

“Is Sir Anthony behind her?” I asked. 

“What do you think ? I, told her I would bear her opinions in; 

mind and I went up to the manor myst^ and saw the general and 
asked what he would wish—vfcll knowing, of course, the answer. 
He puffed and said, Tfyou want to see the worst effects of intoxicantB, 
DicLon, you have only to study the effect of the word on a teetotaller. 
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You will conduct your business at the festa as usual.* That's what he 
said and that*s what will happen.” 

1 laughed and my visitor came to the point, 

**But Vm not here to chatter,” he began. here to give you a 
bit of startling news, for 1 fear you have never guessed at what is 
going to overtake you, Pete, It*s been on my mind a long lime all the 
same and, though, sometimes 1 guessed no such good luck couldibe 
expected by me, at other limes I got my tail up and felt more hopefid. 
And strange to say the hopeful moments were those spent in your 
company. You have a trick to put hope into a man and therefore I 
am hopeful to-night. So, to cut a long story short. Pm wishful to 
marry you and see you reigning over my business and myseE You've 
got all the gifts, my dear woman, to me a happy man, and I*vc 
got all the gifls to make you a happy woman again, so what do you 
say to that ? 

He spoke very confidently and I could see he honestly believed 
he was a winner, 1 saw he had long mistaken my friendly speech 
for more than a neighbour’s greetings. I have created a wrong 
impression that way once or twice in my life. My heart was warm 
most times but, as Micah once pointed out, there's an element of 
humbug often goes with a warm heart and he warned me a^nst 
saying more kind things than in truth 1 felt. But I never tried to 
deceive Dickson and set about to answer as soon as he'd finished. 

**I'm sore afraid you have took a wrong valuation, Charlie,” I 
said. ’’When you want a thing, you see nothing but good and virtue 
and value in it, and the more you want it, the more you tell yourself 
how precious you would find it, my dear. But once get it, very 
soon the faults come out you’ve overlooked until it was yours. We 
shouldn’t suit each other, Charlie, and 1 shouldn’t suit ^Fisheiman’s 
Arms,* You need a woman twenty years younger than 1 am and a 
tidy lot younger than what you are. Somebody experienced in 
public service, which I am not, Wc’ll continue to be good friends 
and I’ll always remember gratefully enough you thought you could 
have done with me, but luckily for you I knew better,” 

‘Think again; think it over,” he begged, “Other people often 
know you a lot wiser than you do yourself, Pete, and at the ‘Arms’ 
yoiPd be a tower of strength. 1 didn’t mean for you to touch the bar— 
God forbid; but 1 can see you behind the scenes helping me at every 
turn and raising the credit of the establishment and budding up the 
goodwill into a higher class than ever it was.” 

We talked on and he tried desperately hard to make me leave it an 
open question but there was no call to do so. 

“A lot will be sad to hear this bad news besides me,” were the last 
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words he said, which looked very like what SeT|[eaiit Winter had 
hinted at when he told me how everybody knew Charlie’s Intentions^ 
Ib fact that was made clear a week later after I met Linda Gollop 
and listened to her. I was taking tea with her at her cottage for 1 
always k^t in close touch with her. 

“A nine days’ wonder, Pete,’* she said, “because it’s long been 
in the air you ordained to take Dickson, and now they tell that either 

he’a changed his mind, or else you havo.’^ 

“For gossip I never heard of any such place as this,” I answered^ 
“You’d think none of us had anything to do but chatter about their 
neighbours. If he told anybody he was hoping to marry me, then he 
oughtn’t to have done so and very unlike a modest man such as 
Dickson.” 

Lttida looked at me with a sort of puazled expression on her grey, 
withered face. 

“There’s that about you always start the men on your track,” 
she said. “You never was one to seek after them, yet you always 
had yoiur pick and always drew a prize,” 

“I did that,” I confessed. “I never as you may say ran after them, 
yet fell in love with two of the best that ever walked.” 

“Just the opposite of us—Milly and me,” said Linda, “There 
was something about us always chilled the male. In my case that was 
natural, being but a scrawny creature at my poor best. But Milly 
was a fine figure of a woman with beautiful hair and friendly and 
oncoming when she had the chance. Not what you’d call a pretty 
woman, any more than you’d have called yourself a pretty woman, 
Pete, yet as good as the next one in most company, or so I always 
thought.” 

“She was,” I agreed, “—all the makings of a proper wife, yet 
didn’t just happen to meet the right one. You never know what 
draws the men. It ain’t always our looks, but just something that takes 
thdr fancy. I like men myself, being used to them about me all ray 
life, and I like women weU also. Plenty of women friends I always 
had and you one of the best of them.” 

“And women like you I’m sure,” she was kind enough to say, 
"Svhich they wouldn’t do if you was one of them man-hunters, Pete, 
because nice women hate that sort.” 

“1 never hunted them,” I assured her, “and T never noticed any 
man that hunted me till lately. I’ve done with all such tender affairs. 
I’ve aged a tidy lot since my last loss.” 

“You have, and wdl you may have,” she answered. 'There’s no 
worse fate than losing a man like Micah. Some tear your heartstrings 
when they go; others, such as my brother David, don’t hurl so bad. 
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Though my own flesh and blood and the head of the familyj I didn’t 

fed any tortures when he dropped out.” 

*‘No need to>” I pointed out. "There was no call to be tortured 
over poor' Dave. You never liked him to extremes, Linda, and he 
ended safe in his Maker*s hands. Dave was the same as your Aimi 
Mercy in a way: what Mr, Townley calls an ^individualist.* ” 

“Dave being the individual himself you mean?” she asked, 

“Yes; an own-self man as ^ve say. But whereas old Miss GoUop 
was wrapped up in her earthly afl^rs regardless of all others, Dave 
took a higher flight in his later life when he joined the Army and 
put salvation first. Dear old Matthew Appleby, Tom*s father, was 
such another. The next world had long got to be the only world 
worth talking about in his opinion.” 

“ISre always tried to make the best of both worlds myself/* said 

Linda, ‘Svith poor success, Pete.” 

‘"Iliere’s iways eternity to fall back upon,** 1 told her, *Tt*s 
like a life insurance policy, so Micah used to say, but you need to 
keep up your annual premium money if you don*t want it to lapse.” 

“I take your meaning/* so Linda assu^d me. “And Lord kiiows 
I’ve been paying in premiums all my life.” 

Which I well knew she had done, for a better intentioned woman 
never fought on dogged through thick and thin for her reward. 


CHAPTER III 

T H E R E is no doubt if you set out to tell your life, you may be called 

to face up to some very unpleasant facts about yourself that have 

lurked hidden because they never found cause to appear; but I can't 
tell truth if I set out to burk them. For example I have often done 
a shady bit of work for other people I wouldn’t do for myself^ and I 

have passed it off without much fret of conscience. But now the 
case was different and I discovered to my shame that I wasn’t too 
old to be tempted, nor yet too old to fall. My feelings in a certain 
quarter had once or twice disquieted me, but I laughed them away and 
told myself there was no fool like an old fool. They persisted, however, 
and it was some perfectly innocent sounding remarks of the sergeant 
that made them take their ugly form. Also a thing he did. He came 
in one evening to boirrow an umbrella, because rain had blown up 
out of the sea and caught him when at Beesworthy just starting to go 
home to his ^rey rabbit of a house. And he stopped and talked a 

while vdth his beautiful, clean-cut manner of speech and his nice 
attention to all I might please to say. 
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“Wonderful how we agree, Pete,” he told me after soiHiC words 
my part. We always have a peculiar knack of seeing life from 
the same angle and finding the joke hid in every mortal thing for those 
built to see it. Theresa a woman come to the Manor House with the 
same giftJ her ladysliip's new maid. I’m often in the servant’s hall 
nowadays and always welcome, and there may be something in the 
wind there if I*m not mistakenj but for the moment this young woman 

has rather waked my intertste ” 

“Fancy that!” I said. “Maid or widow, John ?” 

“Her name is Alice Coomstock—a London woman and unmarried. 
She’s making a success with her new mistress, which you can under¬ 
stand, because she’s been experienced with rich people and only left 
her last place owing to a tided lady dying. And the housekeeper likes 
her far better than she expected to. So does the cook/* 

“What does she look like and how old is she ?” I asked. 

“A good-lOoker; very smart in her person but very tasteful too* 
She came for a walk with me on her afternoon out last week. Stylish 
and ladylike. I should judge her to be five-and-thirty. Would you 
like me to bring her to tea one evening ?** 

“If you feel that way inclined, bring her by all means, John/’ 
I answered. 

“You might say she was rather on the lines of your Janice,” he 
suggested. “Not an artist and not the wonder Janice is, but a fine 
character. At least that’s how she strikes me/* 

I held in with dUEculty but felt my emotions to be rising, 

“You Can’t understand much about character, John/* I said, “if 
you dare to compare a lady’s maid with Janice. Never was another 
like her and never will be and I should have thought you would have 

found out that much.” 

^‘Yes, yes; that was going a bit too far,” he admitted. "Perhaps 
it was Aliceas kind riception of me that tickled my fancy. But it*& 

always foolish to take your opinion of somebody you know to somebody 
who doesn^t know them. Judge for yourself, Pete.’^ 

“You can bring her on her next afternoon out, since you’re so 
set on it/’ I said, “but I’m not much one for making; new fHends 
now.” f 

“You’re always one for befriending/’ he replied,” “Thank you 
ever so much, my dear,” 

Then he put up my umbrella and offhe went, and I knew without 
one shadow of doubt mat he’d only called to mention the new lady’s 
maid* The rain wasn’t heavy and who ever heard of a soldiScr wanting 

an umbrella ? , , . i - 

So that started me on my downward path in a manner of speaking 
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and, Ixfore the night had come, I asked myself whatever it was that 

the sci^geant had said to awaken such an unpleasant sensation in me. 
In fact 1 wondered for a bit why on earth he*d wakened any sensation 
at all. To ask me to pleasure a newcomer was nothing out of the 
way^ but I told myself what had pricked me was, not the stranger 
woman herself, but John Winter^ opinion of her» It sound^ 
unusually favourable, for he always chose to be sparing in terms of 

praise, just as he was equally sparing in tenns of blame. And the 
mystery grew as to why it mattered a button to me what he thought 
of her ladyship’s new maid, until 1 solved it and blushed to do so- 
Therc coiUd be only one explanation, and that shameful; I felt 
jealous to hear the sergeant laud another female af^er being so long 
accustomed to hear him praise me. A nasty facer in its way—to be 
caught out harbouring a weakness you have always laughed at when 

displayed by your neighbours* For times without number I have 
pointed out how jealousy has no good word to be said for it. And 
now 1 felt an added fear that a man so sharp to read character as 
John might have discovered this blot upon my record, just as 1 had 
discovered it myself. In which case, so like as not, his high opinion 

would be gone and he would frequent me no more. And then I asked 
myself why the mischief should he frequent me, save for honour and 

respect of Micah ? What right had I to take the attentions of such a 
man for granted and find myself uneasy because he was sparing a 
measure of his time and attention on somebody a lot younger arid more 

gifted and doubtless far better company? Next I examined my 
feelings touching the man* I had found him an addition to life during 

Micah^s time and felt satisfaction that he didn’t drop his old friendship 
to me after my husband’s death; but it was quite a peaceful sort of 

satisfaction: I never thought to consider what it amounted to, or 

whether I depended upon the friendship to any great extent for my 
well-being* And now there came this rude jar and my eyea were 

Opened and the truth of my feelings displayed to me in this unpleasant 

maimer. I never remember a wakefiil night spent by me to such 

painful purpose and when I rose and scanned myself in the glass, 
I looked to have aged twenty years and withered outside as well as 

in. So I took myself in hand, confessed I had slipped into a silly 

State of self‘^teem, grasped what 1 must long have looked like to the 
world at large, Winter Included, and commanded myself to banish 
such weakness from my thoughts in the future* 

Retracing the talk with John the^ were some things to tbapk 
God for, and one was that 1 hiad never shown any visible signs of my 
regard for him. At least I hoped not* My voice was st^dy and my 
, mouth was firm while I Hstoned to his trumpet of praise about Alice 
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Coomstock and my indignation, when he ventured to compare her 

with Janice, though real, served to let off k httlc of what he had 
wakened in me. And then I ate breakfast and recovered my balance 
a bit and laughed as usual with my little maid, and went out 
to my birds. 

Alter that J Rxade resolutions, \fy instinct was to despise myself, 
but that’s a fatal line of conduct, becausej if you let the people know 

you tJunk small beer of yourself, they^ll very quickly follow your 
example* So I took a higher point of view, *ypu must get a grip 
on your nature, old I told myself, ^and remember your age and 

behave dignihed,' I felt glad I had done the right thing in one 
respect and asked Miss Coomstock to tea, I wanted to see how he 
stood with his new friend and pick up her opinion of him if I could. 
They came and I foimd myself not quite so natural and simple 
as I am with moat strangcia* They couldn^t notice that because 
my line didn^ take a hold-off manner, but quite the contrary* I was 
more hearty and pleased to sec the woman than rung exactly true to 
my Gvm car. In C^t I overdid the sort of welcome you usually 
offer to folk you have never^secn before. But I kept my wits about 
roe and played hostess to the best of my powers over an outstanding 
good meat tea I had arranged for them. And amazing things happened 

inside me during that not from what I ate myself but because 
of the material ponred into my mind. It didu*t come by anything 
they said, but through my knowledge and understanding of the 

sergeant. Very difficult to put in wordSj yet vivid enough at the time, 

Alice Coomstock was more than the age stated to me by John 

Winter, blit she had wom welh continued to be a nice-tumed, cojEipact 
woman and the better fbr cloches that had never been made for her 

ta the banning. She spoke in a pleasant voice with a strong London 

accent and was finnicking at table. She tuned her remarks on the 
language of the upper classes, and you felt had got into the way of 

doing so ^er resolute practice. But she was a good listener and 
nidently attached importance to what the sergeant might be pleased 

to say. She was all for town life and a bit guarded about the joys of 
th^^ipcmatry* You could see by various signs, when her real self peeped 

DUt, that her admiration for the sea was unreal. She had never lived 
in Devonshire before and she was frightened of the wasps that came 
ind went through the window. One had atui^ her at the Manor 
when she was gathering flowers for Lady Balmain, and she was not a 
jarden lover after that* She showed a good deal of reserve as to her 
^ly, but said her sister kept a hat shop in West London, and I 
X)ld her I would ask my adopted daughter, Janice Appleby, the 
^mious actress, to buy a hat there next tin 
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thanked me kindly and said how she had seen Janice act and it was a 

fine sight. She struck me as a bit on the sly side. She showed herself 
quite at home with John and cracked a few little jokes with hinrx about 

the Staff at the Manor, which I didn*t follow^ One concerned a 
footman, and the sergeant explained that this young fellow had 
proposed to Alice and given notice when he heird she could not 
accept him, 

“And now, if you please, Alice wants him back!” said John. 

She protested at that and slapped the sergeant’s hand, and I 

thought how he must secretly have hated such a common gesture^ 

for he was the last man to tolerate familiarity of any kind. AH 
I took m quick enough; but behind such trifling incidents, thoughts 
of a far different nature moved in me and before tea was end^ I 
longed for them to go, because I wanted to sort out my observations 

and try to make sense of them. It became a sort of play-acting to go 

on behaving as John had the right to expect I would b^ave,and thcre^s 
no doubt he did Mnse I was put about and trying to hide the, fact 

from Alice Goomstock. The sergeant perceived it and, when tea 
had ended, he said time was running on and Alice would be due to 
look after her ladyship before dinner and he wanted to take her back 
through the woods, so they must be going. 

She thanked me very much indeed for my entertainment, and 

hoped she might come again presently and praised Winter for bringing 
us acquaint. And he said the pleasure was his and not to know me 

was not to know Beesworthy. Then off they went; and, to begin 

with, I puzzled why my mind now felt so carefree and why con¬ 
tentment had come back to it for no very clear reason. But I did not 

puzzle long, because the reason soon stared out like the words upon a 

hoardmg and my brains grasped every word of it. For what did I 

know ? I knew beyond any doubt that the sergeant had no uae on 
'Carth for Miss Goomstock, and I knew that at no dme was it possible 

he could have. She was a female outside his scheme of action in 
•every way and she moved on a plane much lower than John, She 
had the brain power proper to a lady's maid and no more, but could 
never have challenged hb real interest for a moment. When a man 
-decides for a woman, he knows he can’t have everything, because, 
at best, he can only get what's there, and, of coursCj no man ever 
does k^w what's there in truth. Same with a Woman: she may 

fancy she knows a man inside out, but he must be a very poor- 
fashioned sort of man if she does. Men arc really deeper than we aroj 
but not so downy: our craft counterbalances their devemess. John 
might or might not know all that went to AKce, but he well knew what 
^aihe lacked from his point of requirement and 1 guessed that, unless 
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the young won^n had money saved on a tidy scalcj he wouIdn^t 

have thought of her twice, ' 

Arrived at that concltmouj the rest unfolded very swifUy, She 

certainly had no money to name, or else she wouldn’t be engaged in 
her present task; so the next question was why had John gone out 
of his way to paint her in such brilliant colours to me ? He knows 
vcTf well inde^ that there was nothing about her to 'win more dian 

g(TOwill^ and just common fidendsbp from mCp He Imtw the only 

thing to interest me in her was to see if he was interested as much as 
he <naitncd to be. In plain English the sergeant had laid a trap for 

me and had caught me* I was clever enough to «e that now but 
hadn^t been clever enough to escape at the time. He had praised an 
unknown female to me; not because he really felt any excitement^ 

but because he wanted to find the effect upon me of all his admiratioil 
for Miss Coomstock. He knew ikt, once I had met her, I should 

swiftly see he was lying as to his true opinions^ but he wished to see 
how 1 would take It, And I remembered only too well how I had 
taken it If Vd concealed my feelings and shown no interest whatever, 
then he must have known that I felt utterly indifferent as to his woman 
friendj, but now he knew I was not. 

Then arose the next problem^ as tjo why he had been at all this 

trouble, He had started out to see if he could make me jealous and 

found he could. Jealousy don’t add to the charm of the female 
character generally speaking, but if a .man discovers a woman to be 

jealous about him, then he may adznire her for it and think the better 

of her for feeling so. And that is where common sense told me how the 
sergeant now had learned by a cunning device what he never could 

have learned in any other way, “If I had not been jealous and shown 

it,” I said to myself, "he would have oonduded (he case was hopeless 

and that I didn’t care a straw about him; but now, being satisfied 
on that score, he will proceed at bh own dmc,” That is how the 

future looked to rue now, and I concluded that Winter would prcKudy 
offer and, if I found myself able to take him, be sure I had done bo 
for affection alone* I was well-to-do in a small way, but I had heard 
him say without any fake-modesty or nonsense, that there U no 
reasonable reason why a poor man should not propose to a rich 
woman when his dictates are fixed high above th? accident of her cash. 
So the final effort of my weary wits was to consider what I should 

answer if or when the demand was put* More thinking went to that 
and a few days passed without the final dcasion* He was ten years 
younger than me and younger than his age also* I knew that to the 
publfo eye such a thing would meet disapproval and a warning from 
well-wishers that the sergeant was after my money, and I remembered 


I 
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a talk 1 once had with him when he said that things being as they arc 
money was the only way to security and p«^cr and advancement. 
And I said folk must all live in hope, because fhith can move mountaius, 
“Yes,” he agrecdj “but it can^t altcr^ &cts.” Which was true of 
course. Anyway 1 had absolute faith in him, and more chan that: 
I Uked him for a lot of reasons. I considered the fag-end of my days 
without the sergeant and felt there would creep an emptinesa into 
them, which no doubt 1 could &cc like other elderly ones; but why 
choose emptiness when something cheerfiiller looked to be offering ? 

You leave many things to be decided at the last moment, important 
tho^h they may be, and 1 banished final decision &om my mind 
until 1 had seen John again, said a word or two and shown mm his 
deviations were not hid from me. For with him I had that easy, 
comfortable feeling to say what I might and joke as 1 pleased. Scores 
of funny things 1 had told him that never would 1 have told anybody 
else, and the same with him. He’d often said a joke is a worthless 
treasure if you haven’t got somebody else to share it and he came 
by many there were none to share in Beesworthy but me. "There’s 
some gificd creatures can ^ on laughing even though they’ve got 
one foot in the grave,” he said once, '-and that’s what will be the case 
with you and me, Pete.” 

A week after our tea-party he dropped in again, to beg rome 
feathers for his fupe, and he was in a very good temper because he 
had a comical piece of local intelligence for me. A warm summer 
day and he sat down in my garden arbour out of the sun and told me 
that he was going to make me laugh. 

“About Miss Goomstock?” 1 asked. 

“Lord nol” he answered, "Nothing to laugh at, about her as for 
as I know, 1 haven’t seen her since 1 took her home and heard her 
admire you a week ago. It’s about old Gioberry—him that looks 
afrer the waterworks and the village pump and has done so for 
siaty years. He’s going to retire, because he feels the work should 
be carried on by a young man now.” 

“Yes,” I said, ^“and he’s afraid of bis life no young man can be 
found to carry on with his mastery. ^ The old always doubt the brain 
power of the young.” , 

“That’s the joke. Any fool could do his job equally well. It only 
wants hands and eyes. In fact old dobeny is no more thought 
upon than the village pump itself^ thing not likely to ohaUengc 
att^tion until it gets out of order* Yet now he'i running about 
saying a testimonim should be raised to him and, finding nobody 
dispo^ to take it on, has started to raise one himselft” 

*^That’s rather sad if you ask me,” I said. 
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“Sad things arc often funny tooj and after a week’s workj” con*' 
tinucd John, “he*s got but four shillings and'‘sevtupencc-'^d th^t 
only promised—so he^s given up his testimonial and feels himself a 
slighted old nian.^* 

^ “It’s a big event for us to retire, but if we have spent all our Irva 
doing work anybody could have done just as well, then it’s vain to 
expect a fuss when we drop out. Sad all the same*” 

“A tiiM looks to be coming,” said the sergeant, “when unakiUed 
labour will count for a lot more than it does now and navvies he 
worth even inore than black^coated workers. Because they will be 
harder to find in another generatiem or two. No clever boy whoV 
been taught properly, is ^ing to be a hcdge-tacker or road^mender 
and those ready and willing to do such things will grow fewer 
and fewer and more valuable. Look at co^-mining, or deep- 
sea fishing for example: filthy, dangerous jobs, and who shall say 
that men to do them well are not worth more money than shop¬ 
walkers, or shorthand clerks ?” 

“Among the fishermen,” I answered, “you’ll find the older ones 
are all against their sons following in their steps and want them 
to use their school knowledge ashore. At Brixham there’s not half the 
famous old trawling fleet nowadays.” 

We talked upon this difficult question and then I took my chance, 

“I don’t find the. old affection for the sea in younger pco^e now," 
1 said. “When your Miss Coomstock was here last, because I askt^ 

. her to come to tea again, I offered to arrange a boating trip with 
Bob Mason if she^d enjoy to go on the water; but though admiring 
the sea from shore, she had no wish to be afloat herself.” 

“She’s been afloat when she went to the South of France for the 
winter with one of her employers iii the past,” explained John.^ “But 
the crossing was very bad and she suffered something shocking, so 
no more sea for her.” 

“A nice girl and clever. The man will be lucky that gets her," 
I said. “Good quality there and a high tone." 

He iook^ at me suspiciously. 

“ You thought so ?” he asked. 

^*Who wouldn't? I quite understand how a jnan like you/to 
aeriouj-minded, would be taken with her, A good fiieiid for you.” 

He laughed and made a curious remark. 

"I thought you'd see through it, Pete,” he repliett "Now you 
can look deeper still and see why I did it.” ^ . 

“Perhaps I have/’ I answered, “and perhaps there wasn’t raiy 
need to take such a roundabout w'ay to find out what you wanted to 
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know* And if 1 had thought you could sink to such a tricky thing, 1 
should have been prepared and you wouldn’t have found out.” 

*^So long as you’ve forgiven me, all’s one,” he replied. 

“I’ll let you know when I have—if I do,” was my response to 
that 

“Try to,” he urged, “and take a favourable view if you caiu I’ll 
explain myself some day,” 

Off he went, but I knew what was going to happen tolerably soon. 
It yet wanted near a month to the anniversary of my dear husband’s 
£itd accident, when the sergeant wrote me a letter and begged I 
would let him come to tea as his future career might be said to hang 
upon what I had to say. “If I don’t hear to the contrary, I shall be 
there,” he Sniped up, and he didn’t hear to die contrary, so he came, 

He was very calm outwardly, but 1 could tell by Im voice that 
he felt the occasion to be outstanding. 

“I’m going to make what we soldiers call a frontal attack, Pete,” 
he began, “a^, thank God, there isn’t any need to beat about the 
bush, because you will know what I’m going to say and I wish I had 
lan^gc worthy of it. But one thing you don’t know and you are 
askmg yourself why I’m here on this errand, after telling you more 
than once that you ought to be a sacred object to all coiners for a full 
year from the passing of your dear late one. But my future turns on 
it and I must come to a decision for the sake of another person.” 

My thoughts ftew to Alice Goomstock, but reason came to my aid 
before 1 spoke anything foolish, 

“You are always one to respect the convenience of other people, 
John,” I said, “and a good example in that matter I’m sure. But 
It sounds q^ueer at a moment like this, and why another person should 
have humed you to come sooner than the fitting moment I can’t 
see,” 

j “You have a perfect right to demand to know, Pete,” he replied, 
"and when I tell you it is no less a person than Sir Anthony Balmain 
hims^, you’ll grasp the situation. The general has taken a liking to 
me and, as Watts, his butler at the Manor, U retiring, he’s offered me 
to come to him and take up the position. Mr. Watts was an old 
soldier too—his batman—in the war and, Sir Anthony wants another 
military man over his staff and his cellar, A very fine appointment, 
Pete, and a job of work carrying a good salary and emoluments. 
Moreover, 1 should be well content to serve under him. There’s only 
one future career can compare with that; but I can’t keep the general 
waiting and, as a matter of fact, he was a bit surprised when I asked 
for time to turn it over. To-morrow I must tell him, and that’s why 
I*m here to-ni^t I hate to rush you, hut you’ll forgive me.” 
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“Yes/* I said. "It explains why you arc hfere atall, Jolm, andnow 
jfou must name the other career to compare with heiog butler at the 
Manor. I may know what you’re aiming at, but on me other hand. 
[ may not.*’ 

“I*m aiming at you/* he said. “You are the only career worth a 
lecond thought to me, Pete.*’ 

My heart purred to hear him I*grant, but I tried to put the 
Jcrgcant’s future before my own. 

“I care for you John, and I care for you enough to think of you 
first and myself second/* I explained. “If I didn4 care for you that 
much, my affection wouldii*t be worth a groat. You can look ibrward 
a good few years further than 1 can and if you married me, my di^ 
man, it might be taking the shadow for the substance.” 

“Why so?** he inquired. “I wouldn't call you a shadow, Petej 
and be that as it will, rd sooner have a year of you than a lifetime ol 
butler at the Manor. Age don*! enter into the question at all, Vou're 
the dearest woman ever I met in my life and, if you fancy me well 
enough to take me, then the matter's ended.” 

“Oh, JohnI** I said. “D’you really mean it?** 

“You^ow I mean it and 1*11 tell this,” he answered with hh 
eyes twinkling, “that the happiest moment of my life till this one was 
when you showed temper to hear me praise Alice. Just a military 
stratagem, Fete—to fma where I stood; and when 1 did find out, 1 
very near shouted for joyl*’ 

I chode him, but felt to be a most fortunate creature and in sighi 
of far more go^ luck than my share. For it looked contrary tc 
nature that one commonplace woman could have husband vtei 
husband and draw a winner every timel Indeed John saw that to< 
mwlj in his sensible way, warned me that I mustn’t expect him tc 
rise to the heights of Micah, nor yet to all I had told him concerning 
my first. 

“You’re flouting Providence, and doing a reckless thing to tr> 
again,” he sai^ “just as I am doing a daring and dangerous deed tc 

try at all.” ■ 

**ril grant that/* I admitted, '‘and perhaps never a woman wouic 
have ventured yet again but myself. Yet it seems right and proper tt 
me. You might look venturesome to other eyes but not to mine 
I know you well enough by now. I’ve always hated being a widow 
John, and find myself right down pleased to turn into a wife again 
But you*rc the only man ever I met would have made me/* 

“Good hearing,” he said, full of admiration, “And I’ve ahwty 
wondered what it would feel like to be a husband.” 

“I hope you won’t be a lot disappointed, my dear,” I replied 
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and then remembered what a wise man had once told me long years 
ago, 

*^01d Matthew Applebyj Tom*s father, once said to me that if 
you get a bad motive rising in your mind, the proper course is to nip 
It in the bud; but if you get a good one, then act upon it instantly, 
before you have time to cool down and let the devil change your mind. 
And Pve tried to do that all my life, so now IVe taken you instantly, 
John, because 1 do care for you and I never had a properer motive 
than to take you,” 

*Tm proud to hear you say so, Pete,” he answered, “and now, 
before the deed is done, you must look at the other side of the medal, 
because there is another side. We think alike and feel alike and look 
at life alike, and if we are a thought light-hearted for folk getting on 
in years, that’s our business; but there’s your ^mily and some of 
them, if not all, are not going to like this job.” 

“Why shouldn't they like it ?” I asked him, “If they care for me, 
which Pm sure they do, why shouldn't they be glad to think I*m going 
to have my suiiset along with you ?” 

“Don^t talk about sunsets,” he said, “but you must try to be a 
woman of the world for a minute. You’re well-to-do. You were 
blessed with thrifty, saving husbands and you have got this hne 
property and some thoaisands of pounds behind you, all largely owing 
to being saving and wise yourself And you have also got two nephews 
who, in the natural course of things, look to be your heirs some day.” 

“Both very prosperous men and making a good thing of their 
lives,” I answered, “They know what I am to Grace, their mother, 
and their characters are the best sort of Blanchard characters and 
I’ve never heard either Bamaby, or Norton say a word against you,” 

“They wouldn’t to you, and in any case I shouldn’t care over¬ 
much what they thought,” he answered, “though I should regret it 
and soon show them their mistake. But there is one far more important 
than either of them, or even their mother—one so important that I 
wouldn’t like for you to do anything contrary^ to her wishes, Pete,” 

“My foster-daughter ?” 

^^Yes, Janice Appleby, If she was against me and said you were 
wrong in your opiruon, 1 should take it very hard indeed. Not that 
what anyl^dy might say would alter my fe^ings, but if they altered 
youn—that would be dust and ashes, my dear woman.” 

”There*ft no dust and ashes about Janice,” I answered. “What 
she thinks of me 1 know. She’s got a lifetime of experience behind 
her touching me. I’m far ways short of what she imagines, of<pirse, 
jmt as 1 am far short of what you imagine, John, but she credits me 
with good sense for a humble sort of woman and she knows, anyway, 
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that I wouldn't do anything to make iDfl a laiighin^ And what 
she thinks of you is most favourable also< She praises your opiiuODS 
and mostly finds herself in agreement with them.” 

^ “That’s all right,” he agreed, “but this is a proposition lifting me 
mto a much highef* place than just a friend. How if she doesn't 
smile on it ?” 

“She seldom smiles very much,” I said, “but she*ll smile next 
time she sees you. She*ll say I'm a crafty old lass to have trapped an 
innocent bachelor like you, John^ and she'll be sure to remind me how 
much younra you are than me, with no good friend to protect you 
against me. 

He laughed then and, in my happy and rather foolish high spirits, 
I made another joke. 

^ “The one I’m properly sorry for b Sir Anthony,*’ I said. “He’s 
going to be sad to hear you’ve put a wife before the joys of looking 
after a hero like him and his plate and hb wine cellar. Perhaps he’ll 
think, if you could make such a feeble choice as that, you’re not the 
man he imagined you to be.” , 

So wc feU into our usual cheerful outlook on life and talked aboii 
the future. 

“You’ll leave your grey rabbit house and come and live with me 
I suppose,” 1 said, and he replied that was a matter for me to decide. 

“You’d find my grey rabbit house rather a tight fit,” he pointed 
out, “and I can’t see you very far away fhan your poultry runs. 
You’ll always want something brautifuJ to engage your attention as 
a change from me, Pete, so I’d best to disturb your way of Hfc as little 
as need be.” 

“You^lL have to start to learn about prize birds and their ways,*' 
I proimsed him, “and I'll reward you by trying to learn about your 
way®/' ^ 

“You know my ways well enough,” he replied, “and I know more 
about the birds than you think for. I haven’t followed you round 
your coops all these years for nothing/' 

We might have been a pair of babbling young people for half an 
hour and then he talked serious and sensible again and said that he 
felt to be a happier man than ever he thought possible. 

“Myself,” he said, “I don’t sec why wc should let many montb 
dapse before we enter into Holy matrimony, Pete; but I'm in your 
hands aa to that.” 

“Pm sure it’s going to be holy enough in our case, John,” I 
amwer^, “and I shouldn’t like to think of any matrimony otherwife.” 

“Married in church, you mean ?” he asked. 
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never been married in any place else and never wilt be,*' 

1 said 

“So be it> lady/’ he answered and then I had quite an idea, 

“1 was wed the first time &om my father’s home and I’ll be wed 
the last time from there likewise/* I told him, “We’ll have our 
send oif from Birch Hanger, Johnny*’’ 

“Good,” he declared. “Good, if there won’t be too many ghosts 
at the wedding for you, my dear,” 

A curious remark to and I hadn’t thought of that, 

“Only kindly on«,” 1 said* “There are no ghosts in my knowledge 
that would wish us ill,” 


CHAPTER IV 

T o be honest about yourself calls for care, because the instinct of 
self-protection creeps in and though you may fancy you tell naked 
truth, most likely you are doing no such thing. While you think 
to be guarding your character and drawing a veil over your weak 
points/it is any odds you are only reveal!^ them and hoodwinking 
none but yourself. To write without giving yourself away needs a 
cunjiing beyond my reach in any case and as I now read over much 
that happened before the coming of the sergeant, 1 feel a good bit 
disappointed with my behaviour* The wonder grew how two out¬ 
standing, high-class men cf good intelligence, eo^ in his appointed 
turn, should have wakened to such devotion on my account and 
discovered qualities in me worthy of their attention* On my side I 
had loved them dearly and served them to the best of my powers, 
but always felt 1 w^ below their own high standards/ With Sergeant 
Winter I stood nearer to his standards in one direction, because we 
saw much of a muchness about things in general and he didn’t take 
life as dead serious as Micah or Tom had done; but, against that, 
I fell a mile below his brain-power, John being far more gifted in 
his intellects than anybody ever I had known but Simon Townley, 
A gulf opened there* With a young woman her cliarma may atone 
to a man for her ignorance, but such gifts depart^ and ignorance 
cleaves like a garment. My modest wits at close quarters by night 
and day might serve to bore the sergeant in the long run, like falling 
water wears away a atone* I might even reach to deeper depths m 
stupidity and wear out his patience if. spared to do so. But then 
I cast away such gloomy thoughts and felt gladness to think I should 
have another good man about me to trust and tend. 
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After a triimpih like this it almost frightened luy soul to count 
the blcBsings piled upon it. They rose to 5»eir peak in the crowning 
glory of Janice^ She was the noble work of a man and woman I never 
knew and they wero robbed by death of their masterpieccj and she 
came to me; Not that she could take the place of my own little^ 
red, baby Rufus^ but she was liner scuff than ever I could have mothered 
myself. 

But 1 now faced my third in a proper steadfast spirit* Un&vourablc 
views showed up pretty soon, of course, and it was an Bunusement in 
its way to find which neighbours felt me to be mistaken and wldch 
approved. You never know with certainty how a betrothal appears 
to other eyes and while some took a dark view, where I had thought 
they might be pleased, others again were delighted and congratulated 
us both—folk I felt sure would tell me I was a fool and the sergeant 
a rogue. 

John proved in the right as to my nephews for each in his own 
way sho\^ displeasure. Their mother, Grace, never spoke of any 
annoyance on their behalf: she only feared I might live to rue it; 
but Bamaby Blanchard, the postmaster, and Norton, now head of 
Birch Hanger—each according to his nature—made dear they 
thought it all wron^* 1 don’t remember now what Norton said to 
me but it was not kmd. He’d got it in his head, so Prudence his wife 
told me, that I ordained to leave my money to his children. That 
was the only angle he viewed it and he seemed to think I had been 
faithless to the family; but Bamaby’s wife, never very friendly disposed 
to me, went further than that. They had no children, yet inow 1 
found they counted upon half my money and never for an instant 
dreamed 1 should marry again. I learned through a side-wind that' 
Bamaby actually said 1 must be certifiable. Oumr wild words he 
was reported to have spoken which shocked me a good deal; but 
rumour grows by what it feeds upon and much I heard was 'most 
likely the inventions of those that spread it. 

I’d always counted myself to be a rich woman, but never thought 
of money among my riches; because a lot of things, if you hap to have 
them, make you so much richer than money can* 

It was linda Gcllop who brought to my notiw the various 
expressions of opinion, because she heard th^ flying abemt and 
personally didn^t lose her affecnon for me* In fact she admired nte 
more than ever and, knowing the greatness of the sergeant, felt 1 had 
been wonderfUl to catch him. 

“I admire you for it, Pete,” she told me, “but some express a good 
deal of astonishment that, with all your experienoe, you could want 
another, worst of all a foreigner. Others agree with me that never 
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was an elderly woman better able to look after herself than you arc. 
Tm sure mya^ you would never have taken him unless you were 
well acquaint wi^ his inner nature and satisded with his bona tides. 
One or two just laugh and don't believe it*» true. Gharlie Dickson 
was heard to say in his bar that the whole yam is moonshine and, if 
you had thought upon another, you’d have decided long ago. 
Meaning no doubt a woman that could turn him down wants better 
bread than is made of wheat." 

“Such talk is no more than a breeze that’s flown over a pigsty— 
here one moment, gone the next,” I said. “Folk will be dmttering 
and for many of them it’s all the pleasure they ever get to remark 
upon their neighbours’ failings. Everybody’s in their right to say 
Tm wrong, Linda. It cheers some folk to see others heamng for a 
mess." 

“A soldier won't turn a hair before gossip," decided Linda* 
“When do you think to wed him, my love 

“Soon,” I said. “The event will be old history before Christmas.” 

I took John up to Sunday supper at my old home a week or two 
later and diey were all there, because Bamaby and his wife joined us. 
It was a little on the ftosty side, but the sergeant excelled himself 
with tact and didn't give anybody a loophole to say anything nas^ 
without being doiwnright rude. And no Blanchard was ever rude in 
my experience. I’d patched it up with my nephews by now and been 
patient with them, and Grace and Prudence both said nice things to 
John, so it passed off tolerably well and when, soon afterwards, I broke 
it to Grace that my wish was to be married from Birch Hanger in a 
small and quiet way, without any fuss or expenditure, she was willing 
and said it should be so. f 

At that Sunday supper 1 played a strong card and mentioned 
casually the delight Janice Appleby had expressed to hear my news. 

“She sent a telegram when she got my letter,” I said, “and her 
own letter came by return of post full of congratulations." 

Which was true, for the girl had such an opinion of my sense that 
it never occurred to her I could have made a mistake on such a vital 
matter as another partner. She knew the sergeant well and admired 
his respect for art; and she said in her letter that I must tell her 
when it was to be, as nothing in her business would keep her away 
from the ceremony. 

I summed it all up to Winter and he made one of his clever 
speeches, 

“You are taking a step in the dark, John,” I said, “because you 
have never been, married before; while in ray case the experience is 
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dure. But such as walk in the dark must walk cartful: I wam you 
of that*” , V 

*‘I'm walking out of the dark into the light,” he replied* "Thanks 
be to you, the way is plain enough no fear m miss it*” 

We made^ our plans instancer* He found somebody to take up 
the lease of his house, and the little he owned in the way of furniture 
and kitchen crockery were all transferred to my home at dawn on 
our wedding day* He was a great one to simplify life and never 
tkwdled about anything* In truth he hadn’t much to do at 
time, but spoke seriously of finding occupatioTi of a paying nature 
after we were married* That pleased me, for it’s a great gain to 
marry a worker: they're better to live with than loafers* 

John bought a special licence for marriage and no banns were 
called and the Reverend Tozer fell in with our wishes and very kin^y 
married us at eight o’clock in the morning* Then we returned to 
Birch Hanger for breakfast* Janice came down overnight and being 
much occupied at the time, went back with John and myself to 
London after the wedding* For we had planned to spend a week 
up there by way of honeymoon and arranged what we were going to 
do each day of it. There was a lot calling for me at home, because 
I had my hands full getting some of my birds ready for a big Bird 
Show at Kingshridge, and John wanted to pick my litde orchard* 
which was going to firmish an outstanding crop of dessert apples this 
year* 

The ceremony went off very well; but 1 fdt glad when the rush 
was over and we took train—Janice and John and myself* I wore a 
new grey gown brightened up with a bit of rose colour and some 
Honiton lace John had given me for a wedding present, and he also 
wore grey of a darker tone with brown shoes and a trilby hat and never 
looked smarter* He had put on his medal for the ceremony but took 
it off afterwa^* Janice looked beautiful as ever and told us about 
her work for the screen. The picture was nearly finished and she had 
enjoyed making it and had met some very interesting mople* She 
was already longing for me to see aad hear the picture but feared it 
might be beat part of a year before the public could do so* She 
promised to send us two stalls for a very funny play running in 
Loudon at the time and wc promised to conw^ drink tea with her 
afterwards; but one day we set aside for the Tower of London, which 
John was very anxious to visit, never having done so, and another 
day we were going to the Zoological Gardens for my pleasure, Wc 
had also planned a visit to the Mint, because John was interested in 
money in all its fonm and wanted to see coins actually manulactured; 
and tm the Sunday of our week's honeymoon, wo were gckii^ to a 
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service at Westminster Abbey, I’d been to St, Paul’s on my last 
visit to London and now fdt vAshM to hear a service at the Abbey, 

It is a passing stipm things after lapse of timcj how trifles cleave* 
to your injemory while big events grow dim. Of all the happenings 
on my third weddingrday only one ever flashes, out now and again 
all these ye^ after, Ai^ that was when I rose up, girded for my 
mamage with the sergeant and took off dear Micah’s wedding-ring, 
which had never left my ting finger since he put it there. 


QHAPTSR V 

O Nf C£ in bonda« I finmd Johnny to be a ve^ human sort of man, 
and so clear was bis measurement of the married state from the first 
that nothing about it surprised him, or disappointed him, or shook 
him out of his customaij opinions. Once they win to victory and 
the novelty of their situation wears off them, most men settle down and 
sail under their true colouni, because love and romance and such 
like only turn them off their course for a tack or two. They have 
got to ke^ feithfixl to their own characters and their bent of mind 
and ambitions and virtues and failings and the patterii on which 
their inner natures ha^n to be bmlt, A wedded man’s future 
happiness depends on wither his partner finds those qualities in him 
she hoped fot and whether she can tune herself to support the best 
in him and endure, or help him conquer, the worst, Johnny, though 
as yet his true colours were not exactly hoisted, yet sailed on veiy 
steadfast under the flag he had always flown. He never bated of bis 
courteous behaviour and his affection for me took all manner of 
tender shapes. He said he was proud of me and, in some directions^ 
I do believe he was. Clean, smart, wide-awake at all times and 
gifted with great powers of observation was the sergeant; but his 
mental quaUtifis sh^d up after marriage even brighter than before. 
He knew a lot about public affairs and they interested him more than 
our local matters, , Parochial politics left him cold, though he was 
always much too civil when irw friends dropped in, to show any 
weariness before their chatter. He said to me once: “Nothing hurts 
most of us more than to find we look absurd to our neighbours; but 
if you have enough sense not to mind being laughed at, then you 
seldom are tau^ied at,” 

But his conversation for choice ran^ over bigger subjects than 
people. He knew a lot about foreign countries for example, A 
itearfiil civil war raged in Spain about this time and he understood 
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what it all for and it preyed on his inind» At any rate he said it 
did* I tried to keep pace with his flights but I never minded him 
going out of an evening to spend an hour at the “Fishennan *3 Anna,” 
though he always said that he better enjoyed to stop at home and 
take a hand of cards with me* We played a game csQled ^^bcziqiWj” 
but after a month of it the pastime bored him so fcariul that we 
abandoned it Then he would read to me and he read weU* 1 always 
knew what irked him and he always knew what irked me* 1 ofosa 
asked myself wherein lay the great difference between him and my 
other partners. He was just as good to me as either of them—restfiilj 
attentivej watchful over my healthy which in truth wanted no watching* 
He inade me fed I couldn^t do nearly enough for him, just as Tom and 
Micah always made me fed* He so good for me, perhaps, 

as the othera, because he pandered to my fHvoloua side, which they 
did not, but against that, he put a strain on my brain-power they 
never had done and sometimes I suHcred from the headache after he 
had tried to enlighten me on one subject or another* He aged me 
there and I was cast down now and then to fed so fat behind him; 
but I grew heartened on the days when I caught him up again and 
even passed him on some subjects. 

Jorm’s master-passion was very wont to peep out and he said 
sta^ng things sometiiiies as to that. “Since it’s money values that 
run the earth,” he told me once, “money’s my god*”^ I said he ou^t 
to know better and he asked, seeing how the world Is nin new, what 
could be better than plenty of money if you understand how to handle 
it in a proper manner. He was a poor church-gocr but all for liberty 
of conscience and never dared to speak a word against religion in my 
hearing* He’d give me glimpses into his views from time to time and, 
when 1 asked him whylhc ^dn’t settled down long years ago and 
raised a child or two, he explained. 

“A home is one thing and a fomily quite another,*’ he said* “The 
average man may hope for a home and a woman to share it, but he 
shirks children and the Great War gave women a turn against 
breeding, too. There was a time when Td like to have had childrcii 
myself, but I couldn’t have given them a decent chance. And 
millions of army men felt the same. Useless to talk about the 
population going down when the mass of us couldn’t afford a home at 
all, let alone a t^ly.” 

Then he said one of th<»e blunt things, which made me ga^, 
or laugh as the case might be. ,, - . . , , 

“It was you that decided I should find anchorage and h home at 
last,” he declared. “Being blessed with good means you could aflawd 
the amusement of marrying a poor man. Few women can do that* 
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You bought m<^ Fete, and it’s my first object in Kfe now to make you 
feel you got a good bargain,*’ 

And then I laugh^ myself helpless, because what could be 
funnier than an old widcw buying a retired, ncn-commiasioned army 
officer ? 

"As if you hadn’t got enough pete alreadyl” said the sergeant, 
"and smart though X may be, I can’t compare with your Amherst 
cock-pheasants, my loveF* 

In everyday life other aspects of John would come into the picture, 
I bad not realised before marriage how much more energedc he was than 
myself, how much tougher and less dependent on comfort* In truth 
he was years younger than his age if he had not lied about it, but 
I neven knew him to tell a felsehood and counted him to be, as he 
claimed, ten years younger than myself and no more* He applied 
for work in the gardens at the Manor and got it and was soon greatly 
valued by Mr* Hope, their head man* And Sir Anthony forgave 
him for not going as buder when he knew the reason for hia remsal* 

As time passed the sergeant showed no change* In fact he 
overdid his admiration sometimes and would ask for my opinions and 
advice and listen with attention as if my least word was well worth 
hearing, though 1 knew well enough nothing I had to say mattered 
in the least, except in trifles involving my own comfort. But he 
thought of many additions to that. He’d shower gifts on me and, 
if he thought I wanted a new bird, or a new bonnet, or what^-not, he 
went about to get it in secret for me* When he could pay for it 
himself, he did; when he couldn’t, he let me* Which I was always 
happy to do, for the will and thought behind such gifts were his and 
dearer far than the things themselves. He became quite good friends 
with my nephews and we often went to Birch Hanger on a Sunday 
for a meal and Prudence often came to me and brought one or two 
of her childt^en* 

Janice came and went, but best she liked for us to go to her 
Dartmouth home, perched up above the sea, and during the first 
Spring after I -had wedded John, we went to spend a Saturday till 
Monday with her when she was in residence* She sent her own 
car to ^esworthy for us—a most beautiflil affair driven by a bright 
young man m a dark green uniform* She was just her simple, 
devoted self, full of joy to see me under her roof as always, and she 
welcomed the sergeant with great friendship and told him that we 
both looked ten years -younger since we.joiiira ujp. 

Wo sat out on her versmda after tea one evening and she hade 
John light his pipe, knowing that was his refuge* Then she looked 
out at the sea—a May evening it was, very bright and peaceful. 
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She bade me inark how beautifully a blue fir tree she had planted 
shone out against the golden light on the sea and she went on to say 
how she found the harmonies of nature and the harmonies of music 
chimed together* She declared her love for music and said that^ 
after me, music was growing into the prime interest of her life* 

“It never meant much to me in my early years,'* she said, “caccept 
as the accompaniment of dancings or the arts of the theatre—vital, 
yet less important than they were, but now, as I leam more and more 
what great music means, it towers higher and higher above the other 
arts and influences my life even more than they can* When 1 think 
what existence would be without music now, I tremble, Mother**' 
Music never meant much to me except a few old tunes which 
Micah had loved to hear. 

“It can be a great comfort for the sake of memory, my love,” 
I said to her. “A tune \vill sometimea bring back to me the day 
when I heard it and make me the happier,** 

‘^Music can be an unutterable comfort,” she agreed, “and a 
perfect singing voice, so experts say, is the highest music of all; but 
I am not educated up to that* There is one voice: Madame Mdba*s, 
which is the loveliest sound I ever heard, I know her and her heart 
is as lovely as her voice* But to me the music of a great orchestra 
lifts me out of myself like nothing else**' * 

“I used-to feel that, Janice, when I marched to the Guards Band,” 
said John, and she said she was sure he must have done so and chaug^ 
the subject* 

She dwelt on the peace of nature perched up in her home and the 
way it fortified her when she sped away from art and town and just 
brooded on the things that changed not. Sometimes nature made her 
brave, so she said; but she granted that at other times she felt 
indignant and frightened before it. 

“We bring our human values and human hearts to nature,” she 
said* “We make the silly mistake of attributing to her our own 
ideas about good and evil, then let ourselves be shocked and- cast 
down at her way of doing things. The fact is that the beauty or 
ugliness of nature lies entirely in ourselves, not her. There Would 
be no beauty in the moon Hsing over the sea, or the morning star 
glittering upon some ivory dawn if our cy^ and imagination did not 
put it there. Beauty is our discovery, like truth and righteousnesfi,” 
We listened while she ran ou, but the only beauty I was mindful 
of lay in her lovely voice* John kept quiet and I just heard ids match 
scrape as he lighted his pipe again* . ,,, 

“And what an awful thought,” cooed Jamce, “that nature gave 
us life and yet we have to fight her from the cradle to the grave that 
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wc may keep life long enough to jusdfy it. What a melancholy^ 
miserable thought, Mother 1” 

“Then don’t think itj my love/* I begged her. “When your 
thoughts offer to get you down* best change mem.’* 

“People say that Nature is only another name for God,” went on 
Janice, “but that's a dreadful idea to me and shows a terribly poor 
opinion of the Everlasting.” 

Then the seigeant sp^e and agreed with her. 

“Don’t you believe any such thing, my dear,” he said* “Nature 
is God’s invention to run the Universe, but no more the Almighty 
Himself than a motor-car is the man who invented it. From our point 
of view Nature looks to be a tolerable dreadful machine, but not 
half ^ fearful as some of our own machines.” 

Janice approved this. 

“To be bora a maminal is very trying, Johnny,” she told him, 
"but better, of course, to be bom a conscious mammal than something 
else.” 

“Aye,” answered the sergeant, “and to be born a mammal with a 
good income is the best of all, Janice.” 

“The poor animals make plenty of money for us, but not for them¬ 
selves,” admitted Janice. She went on again in a checrhiller tone 
of voice, and turned her attention to the moon. 

“Low summer moons are more mellow and gende, but the high 
winter moons give greater light really/' she said. “IVe spent hours 
looking up at them both, Mother, and I hud the summer moons 
make you happier; while the winter moons make you wiser, if you 
imderstand what I mean.” 

“Not in the least, my love,” 1 replied, “the moon is always just 
the moon to me, but no doubt you are right if you say so.” 

“Moonlight is more likely to make you silly than wise, Janice,” 
suggested my husband; then off she went again, still up in the air, 
where common folk coiUdn*t very well join in. 

“I often think about die work oiu: eyes do for us and we never 
thank them,'* she declared, “but a still more wonderful,thought is 
that they do notvshow us ^ the best things we can seel I believe 
really that only when we shut our eyes ive see the things that matter 
most* Think of what blind Milton saw: things perlmps he would 
never have seen at all if he had not lost his sight.” 

Then the name of Milton put her in mind of something we could 
undentand and she laughed. 

*T oughtn’t to laugh,” she said, “before that solemn name, but' 
often even such a name as Milton conjures up a funny thing.” 

“Who was the gendemap I asked* 
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* poet but ouCj” she answered* **A very 

^ghty naan indeed, Mother j and when a s<Jhoolboy was asked about 
Milton m his exanunation paper, what do you think he said? He 
Milton was a ^et who married and then wrote 
^ira^e but after his wife died he cKecrcd up and wrote Paradise 
P^^awied. Just a step from the sublime to the ridiculous* They arc 
always jostUng each other in our limited brains*” 

“Sure enough they do,” I agreed* 

But now the sergeant pushed me to the ftont, so that I should speak 
a bit. 

“Talking of jokes/’ he said, “did the Missis ever tell you about 
Wdliam and Sally Cann ?” 

“There wasn't any finish to their talc till quite lately/’ 1 began, 
“because the end of William only happened six months ago. 
Everybody has a number of shadowy people drifting through their 
minds—folk we only remember when we hear they are dead; and it 
was so for me with Mr. Cann when I heard he*d gone. Then both 
he and his wife came back to my memory again, Sally was a woman 
so terribly interested in her own life that she upset the balance of his 
for poor William Cann, and when he found, day in, day out, how 
much more devoted she was to herself than to him, he grew a thought 
downcast* She was his second and a deal younger than Bill, but 
took him for his market ga^en and his savings* while he, bein^ a 
childless widower, put all his eggs into one ba^t when he married 
again. However, Sally’s way of always looking on ahead got upon, 
the man's nerves after a while; and when he found her to be far more 
interested in the future than the present, it struck him as lackii^ in 
a proper wifely attitude, especially when she fell into a habit of 
beginning her remarks with the words, ‘When you are dead and gone, 
dear William** Then a day came when, much to her surpmc, 
William fastened upon this expression and said that nothing excited 
him less than what was going to happen after he was dead, and 
thanked her to remember he was not dead yet and wouldn’t be 
leaving a day sooner than God pleased. He was a big man, nearer 
seventy than sixty, but in the best of health* Salty was iwwer 
flustered or put about, because the opinions of other people didn't 
trouble her at any time* 

“ Tt's only common sense. Will,’ she said, ‘seeing Tm twenty- 
three years younger than what you are*’ 

“ ‘Common sense be damned/ he answered. ‘Give me coanmon 
decency. Tm good for another twenty yean, be it as it may, and 
I'll thank you to keep my death off your tongue. If *tis your favourite 
subject, well and good,’ he said, ‘but I*m of it*’ 
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“Sally toot up Her work and left the kitcHeu whore they were 
, talking, and no doubt if her eyes could have knocked ten off 
poor WiUiam^s existence, diey would have done so* She was said to 
have plagued the man pretty bad behind the scenes as dme travelled 
with them; but then a very unexpected thing overtook the Ganna 
and it was Sally herself began tOj e^ibit signs of wear and tear, not 
William! He had the blessings of a good digestion and a great 
power of sleep which stood him well against his yoke-fellow, for he 
slumbered like a top the minute his head touched the pillow, which 
is a helpful armament against curtain lectures. 

* 'And now, still devoting her energies to the future, Sally continued 
to overlook the present. But it didn't overlook her* She came of a 
family gifted with second sight and she had a pinch of that, too, for 
one event she saw coming long before it happened. 

“When she was tumSj fifty and less hopeful about her adventures 
after Bill's death than she used to be, Mrs. Cann suddenly got a 
deathly fear of horses and would never sit behind one again, let alone 
drive one. She'd been market woman at the gardens and made no 
bones about driving the cart ftom Beesworthy parish to Kingsbridge, 
or Dartmouth; but now she said openly that it had come into her 
mind cruel fierce she must never travel behind a horse again, for if 
she did, the steed would make trouble and most likely shorten her 
days-” 

I stopped to think a moment at this point and remember what an 
innocent horse had done for me, and Janice spoke. 

“I believe in second sight myself,” she said, “and it can be 
inherited, Mother.” 

“Knowing it was in her family,” I went on, “William took it 
seriously and respected her wishes. inconvenient for him, no 

'doubt, but He had the spirit to fecce inconvenience and plenty of 
chances to practise doing so. In fact he was a very good and kindly 
husband, as all agreed, and he stood up for Sally and only saw her 
better side, which, of course, she had like everybody else. But then 
she began to be sick and get further fancies and, before ypu could 
look round, her nature turned in upon herself more and more ana 
shut out her fellow-creatures more and more* William said the only 
hand she ever wanted to touch was her own—to feel her pulse. 
A martyr to her own heart-beat she became, and her symptoms rose 
to he the chiefest subject of her conversation.” 

“I can sec her, weaving a web out of nothing but herself, like a 
spider, and losing herself in it,” said Janice. “How many of us do l^* 

“The symptoms be^n to pile up presently,” I continued, “and 
Doctor M^ows attended pretty regular, for it was in his day-. Then 
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poor Sally's note changed and, instead of talldng about when William 
de^ she be^ to talk about when she would be. Which he 
tcit to M sad, but more reasonable and better manners. She 
went dofwmull slow and steady and, after despairing of her system 
and her bodily organs, sucked comfort from reflecting what her 
heavemy reward was like to be after a life spent in such an orderly 
Ghristian fashion as hers, 

‘*She kept up her trust in her second sight to the last foTj when she 
no more than a dead leaf waiting to flutter from the bough, 
she commanded William to let no horses draw her to the grave* 
‘l,et four undertaker*a mutes carry me,* she said, ‘and any money 
saved can go to my grave,* She had devoted a good deal o£ thought 
to that by now and liked to picture it, though you’d think a body 
must be very far gone to win any consolations out of thdr jnemoiial 
stone. But Will promised it should be all she wished, Sally had a 
foncy for a marble dove sitting on a white marble cross with four 
steps and gold lettering and a few sundries and some verses—the 
same as those set on her raDther*s grave; and Gann agreed that 
nothing could serve better, 

“Then she passed on, and a serious thing happened, because her 
family—the Baisetts—wouldn't hear of a walking funeral and were 
shocked at such a thought and didn*t for a moment believe it was her 
own wish* The funeral was to do honour to the Bassett race, and 
William, being now in a frame of mind when he found it hard to 
deny anybody anything, yielded to their opinions and agreed for a 
proper hearse with black feathers and two horses and two mourning 
coaxes to follow after. But then Sally*a second sight came in, for the 
steam-roller frightened the horses just as the cartige was passing it 
and, though they had never galloped before in living memory, they 
took charge and bolted not a quarter of a mile after the start* 
Andrew White was driving and, if hc*d cleared the cattle-trough, all 
might have been well, except for the shame of a galloping corpise; 
but he didn^t and his off-whed came away and the door flew open and 
Mrs. Gann was in the street upside-down a moment later. Thank 
the Powera nothing indelicate overtook her, for not a screw shook* 
S6 she was picked up and carried on foot to her grave after all, and 
the Bassetts confessed their mistake when too late, while in course of 
time William followed out the wishes of the dead and set up just that 
identical monument Sally directed—the dove and her mother*s 
verses and everything*"' . 

“I must see it next time I come to Beesworthy,*' said Jamce* 
“A very human story. And what became of Mr. Gann ? I don't 
remember him*** 
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“Sold out and went up country, my love,” 1 answered. “He's 

gone, tooj now. He liever intended to he along with Sally and sleeps 
in another Yard with hia first wife. He had his queer fancies, too.” 

Janke now started to talk on second sight in rather a creepy 
manner I thought. But presently her man indoors hit a gong and 
she said that was the call to get ready for dinner and so we all went 
in. Half an hour later her man hit die gong again and we took our 
evening meal. She had got very stylish in her ways now and liked 
everything most superfine in glass and crockery and tabic fixrniturc. 
She could afford to live among beautifiil things and there's no doubt 
they added a great deal to her comfort; but I never felt Janice to be 
an absolutely happy woman after her sad love af&ir, and John 
thought she was too ambitious for perfection in her acting to be right 
down happy. 

After a nice dinner wc went to her drawing-room and turned on 
a gramophone, which my husband said must have cost a fortune. 
She played the music she liked and John declared it was very 
melodious and I agreed, but as I remeifibcr there was nothing much 
to catch hold of until she played her friend, Madame Melba, singing 
Home SweH Home^ That was the loveliest voice ever I heard in my 
life, and I felt disposed to cry and said, if all the same to her, Fd go to 
bed now and not hear anything after it. Then the blessed woman 
was delighted to have pleased me so well and promis^, when she 
went back to London, to send me a gramophone with various beautiful 
songs including this one. And after that John and I retired. 

We spent a restful, uplifting time with the precious girl and 
agreed that she had carried us a bit out of our depth from day to day, 
though done in a most agreeableTashion. I was long used to being 
mystSied by her speeches, but that visit came as something new to 
the sergeant and he took a very respcctfiU view of her opinions, 
while granting they often drew him off his customary beat. He spoke 
^of her as wc drove home in her beautiful motor-car on the Monday 
morning when our visit ended; and it was then he said words that 
gave me ^at satisfaction to hear, 

“She's a very gifted creature,” he declared, “and a great one for 
soaring. Her flints take us rather out of our range, Pete; but 
though wc can't cut any ice up there, she's very happy to desc^ 
and come down and properly proud of being your foster-child. 
She's told me in so many words that she never fe^ so happy and 
content as when along with you, and I wdl undcratand that, because 
I don’t, either.” 

“So long as you never find me on the dull side and don't fed any 
impulses to fly away, Johnny, that’s all I ask,” I answered. 
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"You’re my haven and my home,” he said. 

. Then he went on to talk of Janice and doubted not she must be 
an object of envy in her profesaion* 

*‘Got all the gif^, she hasj” he said- ^‘Beauty and brains and a 
mbtress of her art so that it retums to her in the shape, of big money. 
There ^ scores of artists in the world no doubts but how many of 
them win a fortune out of their gifts ?' Not a lot be sure. She has 
the luck to get it both ways: do what she wants and loves to do and 
find her efforts bring in not only fame but hard cash. A &uy story 
most of her sort would tell you.” 

*'Sheb had her troubles all the same/* I said; “and nobody 
knows how fortunate or imsfortunate anotlter may be. I don't care 
a button about her greatness, but I do feci proud of ad her goodness, 
and ao do many more folkshe'a befriended than we can guess at” 

‘^Actors and actresses are famous for their generosity to ^ch other/* 
so the sergeant told me, “But the brightest stars set soon or late 
and then fticir money-value sets with them. You must warn her to 
look ahead, Pete, and not be too generous to lesser folk.” 

I often feared John's finest instincts came up against a brick waiU 
when the thought of cash intruded upon him; but ail that mattered 
was he felt me to be hb haven and hb home, because he well knew in 
his heart no money can buy half that goes to a home, 


CHAPTER VI 

Janice kept her word and 1 never knew her to depart from it. 
She sent me a wondrous gramophone and the sergeant said it looked 
to be quite as valuable as the one we had listened to in her house* 
And wth it came plenty more things that seemed melodious to me 
and John. 

He earned on active and lively as a cricket; time left no impresiion 
upon him and hit energy never bated from month to month, or year 
to year, whUe, for my part, I couldn't but feel by Utde rendndew 
that rime, though merciful, hadn’t forgot me to the same extent. 
Nor anybody else, save only John. A year passed over us, droning 
a of rheumatam into my left leg, which Dr. Tanner didn’t 

show any de^ interest in, and 1 found my experience to be echoed by 
a good few other sufierets. Tanner knew, no doubt, that rheumatki 
were hwond his power to cure, because science couldn’t take the 
in hand and put a stop to its devastations. He used a lot of 
long words and stud my variety of rheumatics wasn’t by any means 
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the worst* He gave me a bottle of salty stuff and told me to take no 
more sugar in my tea and one or two other penances with regard to 
food. My husband formed a poor opinion of Dr* Tanner hence¬ 
forward but admitted he couldn’t work miracles, while, for me, 
Johnny was more attentive than ever, and no woman could have 
abounded in cleverer thoughts to comfort my leg than he did* There 
was in truth a streak of the Woman in him, and it came out in all 
manner of tender ideas on my account* We went for a sea trip twice 
one summer, for he knew how 1 loved to be on deep water; but he 
avoided Tke D^von Qjwm, because of my memories how Micah had 
triumphed upon her* Instead he arranged fbr^our excursions to 
take place on another paddle-boat; and what man but the sergeant 
would have done a delicate thing like that F 

Again, he surprised me* I had only to make a remark, and forget 
it the next minute, to find he hadn't forgot it and my wish was 
gratified* In little things he would fiing his own small cash about 
with a light heart to pleasure me; but if we ever had a difference of 
opinion, it turned on my big money concerning which he knew 
everything of course* In fact Micah and he had of^n talked upon 
Johnny’s favourite theme and failed to agree* Our wealth was all 
in what they call “gilt-edged’’ Government securities, which were 
held in those days to be safer than anything; “as safe as the Bank of 
England” the saying was* But Winter hdd how three and a half 
per centum, which we now got upon it, by no means represented its true 
value* He scorned the War Loan and urged Micah to go into another 
line of country and get a far greater return for his savings and my 
Appleby savings, which were all in the same boat* However, my 
husband never would take John's advice and, well knowing his 
fixed intentions, when it ah came to be mine, I stood firm in this 
matter and told the sergeant, once for all, that my fortune must stop 
where it was under Micah's direction* ^ 

“You would be the last to oppose the wishes of the dead, my dear,” 
1 reminded him, “and why want more ? All mine is yours, as you 
well know, and in the course of Nature, you’ll get it*" 

“It's not for myself," he would reply. “It’s so that you should 
have more luxuries and comforts out of your money, Fete; but as for 
me, if you went before I did, I shouldn't care either way, because 
doubling the money, as 1 soon should do, wouldn't tako your place*” 

‘'You mustn't make an idol of me,*' I told him once and he had 
his joke about that* 

“Your money may be rotting In the Funds," he said, “but 1 shall 
look to it you don’t suffer from too little* If 1 thou^t you were 
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going short, I d break m at the Manor some fine night and help 
myself to half a ton of plate to keep you 

But we had more than enough and he knew 1 was steadfast* 
I showed him my will one night when he happed on his favourite 
themo* It wa^’t drawn by Mr. Townley, because the dear man had 
gone out of business now; but a lawyer he named to me at Kingsbridge 
had made my intentions all clear. My relations were well-to-do and 
both my nephews had plenty, so what more seemly than to leave all 
to John ? He was my first thought and duty, and those who had 
left me my money would have had no quarrel with my arrangement. 

“There arc no pockets in sExrouds, Johnny/^ I told him, “so I can^t 
take back their la^ul money to Tom and Micah when I die* That*s 
an earthly contrivance and has got to stay down here along with 
you. And my house also, though it^s little bkely you’ll remain at 
Bcesworthy when wc have to part.’^ 

He excited a good deal of interest in the parlsli as I heard from 
different sources, A man with a warlike past and married to a 
Bcesworthy woman of the Blanchard family was sure to challenge 
attention* Some thought very highly of him, while a few, who chose 
to dislike him through jealousy, took another line and hinted that^ 
behind all his open good will and friendship, the sergeant had got a 
side hidden from every eye but hb Maker’s, and was a foreigner 
anyway. They hinted of a gap in John’s hbtory, unknown even to 
me, and then started to fill die gap with all manner of inventions of 
their own silly breeding. Where the talcs came from none could say, 
but when they filtered to my knowledge, Td hand them on to my 
husband for a laugh* 

“Nothing like a bit of mystery about you to win attention,” he 
said* “Everybody loves a mystery: it gives them something to 
think upon and, if it’s a horror, then they have the pleaflure of feding 
their flesh creep,” 

For instance a rumour took wing and, like most of them, nobody 
knew its nest; but it crapped up at the “Fishermanb Anns” b^f all 
accounts, though,when I challenged Charlie Dicbon on the subject, 
he swore he never heard a word of it tilt I told him* It was a pretty 
grim bit of work even to my ear and I felt a great deal of righteoi^ 
indignation when I heard it from, Linda GoLlop, who couldii t 
rem^ber who told her* But we never ran it to earth and Johnny 
only roared with laughter and wondered who the bright soul might 
be to invent such an outrage, I told him when he came back after 
five o’clock from the Manor, for he still worked there and had got a 
rise; but he was growing tired of gardei^ now and in a mind to 
find something different before anoflicr winter* 
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“Now, my lad, I know the very worst ever about you,” I smd as 

he sat down to hU evening meal. “The secret b out and the parish 
properly up in 

“What^a the latest?” he asked* The stories concerning him he 
felt to be rather a feather in his cap and he liked to hear them; but 
I reckoned he was not going to like this onCj because it made him a 
V right down rascal* 

“Have I done a murder, Pete ?” he inquired, and 1 pulled a serious 
face and said* that, from my point of view, he had gone one worse 
even than that* 

“It^s been whispered that you have got a wife in a lunatic asylum-;- 
driven there by your wicked cruelty,” I said* “And you may guess 
what I felt when 1 heard that* Enough to spoils any woman’s tea 
that was,” 

The sergeant shouted with laughter and ^pped his leg, which he 
did when greatly amused* He made a number of jokca about it, 
and pretended to wonder who had found out his secret at last; but 
I told him he must have a ri^t down malicious enemy somewhere 
to start a wicked story such as Uiis, But he couldn’t thin k of anybody 
to invent such a nasty lie. 

**The mischief of a falsehood like that U you can’t disprove it,” 
he said* “If you could fasten the rumour on one pair of sboulders, 
then you might summons the culprit and get him punished for libel 
and shown up ; but who’s going to confess to such an invention ? 
Shameful nonsense but you can’t get away from the funny^ side, 
1 promise you one thing, Pete, I shan’t waste any time trying tc 
drive you into an asylum. 1 know you a lot too well for that*” 

Then he started off laughing again; but next day, after he^d slept 

on it, he took it more seriously and in a manner of speaking sprew 

tile ugly story hiinsdf in his cHbrta to run it to earth. He ^dn’i 
succeed, however, but wakened a good bit of anger among his fHcndi 

in tbe parish and, if the liar had been discovered, I feci pretty sim 
the folk must have handled him roughly. It remained a mystery and 

died out a mystery for^ as John himself said, the problem was to knovt 
anybody at Beesworthy with brains enough to invent such a tale* 

When Janice heard about it at our next meeti^, it interested 

her as much as it interested us. She agreed with him that the rea' 
problem was to find why anybody should hatch such a fantastic yarr 
at our expense. She said it was a psychological enigma, whatever 
that may mean, and had a theory it was more likely to be the effqr 
of a female idiot than a male. But nothing ever came out and tht 
shameful afiair soon died down, like smoke ofiT a rubbish heap. 

There were two lives drawing to an end and hovering in thi 
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b^a at Beesworthy now and dear Simon Townlcy was first to go. 

1 hfi nsing geaeration knew little of hinij but a good few beside myself 
remmbered his work for the common good and plenty of folk told 
of his virtues. He died a very old man and was buried with his 
relations at Kin^bri^, A nephew inherited all he had to leave' 
and John saw his will in the newspaper and told me he had 
twenty-two thousand pounds. One thousand he left for the upkeep 
of a fishennau's rest house at Beesworthy which he had erected many 
ago. He was the cleverest man that ever I knew and I went to 
his funeral at I^gsbridgc and Johnny went with me. 

The other life-long friend that passed on a few months later was 
poor little Linda GoUop in her middie seventies. During her last 
illness she got very low and died taking her usual poor ^ life 
in general. Her thoughts were much turned to her long home, as 
poor Sally Gann's used to be at die finish; but she didn’t expect near 
so much as Sally had. 

“It’s queer to fed thcre*s scarce a soul in heaven I look forward 
to meeting,” said Linda to me once when I was sitting beside her. 

“You mustn't feel that way,” I answered. **Those you didn’t 
like will have grown likeable there, Linda, and you'll find your own 
family improved out of knowledge, .^d Mildred and Dave and your 
dear parents all waiting to welcome you and show you round." 

“There's Milly,” she granted, “but she may not want to neighbour 
with me any more after all these years. Wc can't teU hew our old 
friends, who are settled in there, will receive us when it's our turn* 
Or they may never know Tve arrived at all, or even recognise me if 
they see me 1*' 

**That*3 a miacrable view to take of the hereafter,'* I said, "and 

you mustn’t do it, Linda. Even at luy age, there’s already scores 

I look forward to meeting again, and I’m «tre they will know me at 
a glance and I diaU know them, too, and we’U greet each other with 

great happiness.” 

“In your case that may be, but not in mine," she answeral. 

"I never had the touch to gather any friend but you, and I shan’t up 
there any better than I did here.” 

“You have been too bumble and meek all your life, I sud, but 

you’ll gel a better conceit of yourself in eternity, my dear, and you’ll 
leave plenty of weU-wisheni at Beesworthy. Folk care for you more 
than you think and I’m asked a dosen times a day how you are faring 
and whether there is anything they can do for your comfort.” . 

Then came a morning when I looked in, with two lovely peaches 
from the Manor that Hope had given Johnny for me ; but th^^ came 
too late; for Linda had passed away pcacefuUy m her sleep, just as 
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her Aunt Mercy had gone loi^ yean ago; and I remembered how 
Mllly once told me that all Gollops were apt to die at the hour. 

NotKing overtops anything cJec in my memory at this season 
except one painful affiiir in the matter of my Seebright bantams, 

Children went on streaming into the world, for good or ill as usual, 

^andj among rising families, was that of Adam Parsons at High 
* Chimneys Farm, He had married Nelly Trundle soon after her 

sister, Prudence, took my nephew, Norton, and Nelly was the mother 

of by now. Though Nelly Parsons wasn’t to me hy any means 

SO dear as Prudence Blanchard, yet as the years passed by, I*d got to 
know her very well and befriended her ofiF^ring, She was happy in 
her husband and shared my passion for birds, while Adam’s old 
deviousness, when he tried to catch Dolly Bowden and failed to do so, 
was forgotten now and he jogged on with credit for being a trustworthy 

farmer. As for hb twin brother, Abel, he never married bat also 
proved a respectable fashion of man in hb middle age. So, when 

these things happened, it was a ^ood bit of a puzzle to know where 
the instincts behind them had arisen from, for when a boy and girl 
comes to be outstanding, the first question alwa'jra is where such 
exceptional qualities arose* Unfortunately the manifestationB in this 
case were to the bad and we had a good bit of talk as to where they 

might be traced. Nelly granted in the Trundle family there 
were queer cases and one or two odd members long dead and forgot. 

Her Aunt Judith ibr example committed suicide at forty-two because 

her hair was turning grey, and for no other reason whatever, and her 

mother’s brother, Septimus, always held he was related to the royal 

family and hovered on the border-line of insanity to his dymg day; 
but Nelly's parents never did anything untoward, nor yet their other 

relations. In any case the trouble arising from little Sammy Panons 

didn’t point to madness, but all the other way for he was sharp as a 

needle, only his clevcmeas had took an ugly turn* He had iways 

been a difficult child and Nelly no doubt loved him best according to 
a mother’s usual way with her difficult ones; but Adam hated 

his son and, when he hod turned no more than seven year^ old, told 
me that he could see evil looking out of his eyes—a &rful thing to 

tell of your first-born. 

“They say,” said bis fatber to me once, “that the Lord hateth 

nothing that He hath made; but if He don't hate oiur Sammy, then 

He"3 tte only body who don’t." 

It was a melancholy attitude but plenty agreed with Adam a^ 

^ looked forward to the day when the youngster was going to be sent to 

a boarding school* And the time had come, or near it, for when 

Sammy and hi$ mother viaited me and took tea with me for a purposci 
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only a few weeks remained before the child would be packed off tiU 

Ohnstm^, Nelly had come to acc my show pair of Secbiigfhts— 
lovely birds and very nearly the best and most perfect bantams I had 

wr raise! lu a fortnight's time they were going to Kingsbridge 

j'oultry bhow and about as certain of the Cup as a p^t of birds 
could be; but they bad a special interest for Ncuy because she was a 

fancier tgo and would show a most hopeful biacc of.baiitams in the 
same class herself. You never know at a competition how it*» ^inff 

to bcj becaxise the judges are human and have all got their likea and 
dislikes in the matter of points but, when Ndly saw my bcAudeS, she 
granted in her frank feshlon that not a judge in the land was going in 
any doubt about them> 

"Never there was such a pair before,’* she said, and then went on 

to think it waste of time and entrance money to bench hcra; but 
I warned her against any such opinion. 

"You never know,” I explained, ‘that’s the sport of showing. 
There’s always the gamble as to what may be in a judge’s mind. 
And judging is thirsty work and somedtnes an extra whisky and soda 
will turn the scale one way or another.” 

I made her promise to show in any case, because I had seen her 

birds—a very high-class pair— and felt there might be a chance for 
a win and sdll better chance for second prize if I did. 

Nelly held her young hopeful by the hand and Sammy listened to 
our talk but kept his raoudi shut. He made a very good tea and 

I tried to get him to chatter and could see his little brain working and 

tow he’id got plenty of ideas but preferred to keep them to himself. 

As lon|f as a child 19 too young to hide his -wickEdnesfl you can generally 

Stand up to him and nip it in the bud; but when he has learned to 

hide it, then he’s got you. 

Six days later a very sad and improper thing overtook us and, 
going to my birds as usual a week before the Show, I found the 

Scebright bantams were lost to me for evermore. The night had been 

still and peaceful enough and not a sound in it to break our slumbers 

or hint of evil. But we had no dog for the mmute to watch over ub 

through the dark hours, for when our last dog went home, mudi to 
my sorrow. John was in no mind for ns to start another, 

"Limit yoar affections, Pete/' he said, "and you’ll yow 

mjaeriea. The fewer living chings you let yoursdf care for, the fewer 

you need to moum when they drop out.’* 

I didn’t agree with him and shall always say that if we bad kept 
a ffood. faithful dog, he might have raised an alarm in plenty of time 
forus to get out and savc^ Seebrightt, but there was no protection 

for them; we slept as soundly as usual and when I rose up and went 
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down house to give them their moming meal, there they lay done to 

death with their little necb wrung. Only human hands could have 

served them so^ for they were safe against all four-footed creatures; 
but their separate cage had been opened and th^ bantams killed 
and no hurt done to anything eke. However, we didn*t waste our 
time raging against those responsible^ and John took a firm hold on 
himself and set to work to find clues and get after the criminals while 

the scent was hot. The birds wm stiff and cold and he judged they 

had been dead for many hours, but, look as he might, he couldn't 

discover any traces or get any evidence. He advis^ against going 
to the police at first and backed himself to find the enemy but, though 
it may sound unlikely seeing how I have told about Sammy Parsons, 
neither tbe sergeant nor myself associated him with the murders* 
For my part I never thought of a quiet, tcn-ycar-old boy doing such 

an aimless and dreadful thmg, and John rechoned it must be somebody 
outside the parish, who wanted me to lose the Bantam Cup and took 
this hateful way to do it. He never linked the folk from High Chimneys 
with the crime, but he inquired into the other competiton for the 
Cup and took a lot of trouble to find their names and Learn, about 

them* They were mostly females and nobody had anything to say 
against any of them, least of all myself, for Fd known them all for 

years. After that the sergeant changed his mind and said the deed 

must be blazed abroad and the police informed. 

Our inspector of police was a very nice man and personal friend 

of John’s. He too had fought as a young man in the Great War and, 

by the same token,'Inmector Nutting Mt tolerably certain that the 

way thiaga were going he might live to see another war even greater 

yets Nutting was none too pleased when he heard about the slaughter 

of my bantams and said we should have let him know instanter and 

not tried to find who had done it without the assistance of the law* 
But Beesworthy soon heard the story and nimDurs echoed around 

and 1 felt no surprise when Ndly Faisons came over to me in deep 

indignation and distress to hear of my loss. And yet, so queer is the 

action of the human mind, that aomediing about the talk we had gave 
birth to discomfortable ideas in my brain* She set my thoughts m a 

certain direction and, when I could do so without raising any painful 

suspicion in her mind, I made mention of her son. 

*^ou*ll be losing your Sammy soon 1 suppo^/^ I said* “You^U 
miss him round the house, my love.” 

“1 shall,” she granted and her face fell* fatherk glad and 
looking forward to it, but PU feel the parting a lot, Pete*” 

^*Is he standing up to it himself?” 1 asked* 

“Not too well* Hc*s down in the moulh for him* He pretends 
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he likes going to school but, now the time’s come, he’s not very gay. 

Adam thoi^t last night that he’s almcwt a* if he was frightened." 

Those were the words that put me on the right track and three 

evenings later Nelly came in to me again—dressed in her market 
clothes and white as curds* She entered in, sank down upon a chair 
and burst into tears—a most unlikely thing for her to do—-but 

copiously she wept, and while she shook and heaved, I spoke kindly 

words to ter. 

^Tfou’ve took Sammy to Kii^bridge on hhi way to school, my 
I said, "and 1 can guess what^s in your heart only too weU/* 

However I had gu^sed wrong about her heart, though quite right 
as to the fa^t she had just seen her child ofT into the world* I brewed 
soine tea and gave her a cup and presently she found herself equal to 

speech. The poor mother had suffered a deal of woe and greater 
thills by far than packing off Sammy were In her mini 

'*The fearfullest stroke that ever fell upon me,” she began, *Tm 
broke down to the earth, and shall never be the same woman again, 

Pete/’ 

‘‘Come, come,” I answered, "Not like you to talk that way, 
Nelly.” 

"Listen,” she begged* “Listen while tlie hideous thing’s naked 

in ray raind* Tin here to throw myself on your mercy, but I doubt 

even your uiercy can rise to it,” 

"Easy to be merciful at my age,” I said. “And who arc you to 

want mercy anyway?" 

“Not for myself,” she answered, "but there’s times when every 

mother may cry out for mercy to what'i dearer to her thatt herself," 

That was pretty deep thinking for Nelly Parsons, 

"Get on with it then," I said. 

“He talked to me—Sammy talked to me while I was driving him 
to the railway sUtion, He asked me not to tell Mr, Nutting where he 

had gone to and, when I asked him what the inspector would want to 

know for, it came out. When Sammy was Kot with me and we 

looked at your Seebrights, he heard you say youn ^yeTe better 

than mincj but that, barrii^ mine should wm the Gup, And 

he made a frightful resolution in mind liiat th^ should, There 

was only one thing to stop your birds firan winning, and he crept 
out of the house that drea^ul night and killed your birds and crept 
back afterwards all unknown, as he was well able to do. For me 
he done it, Pete, Then came the rumpus and he heard me say what 
1 thoueht about it and that got him down* On the way to Kingsbridge 
he letft out to me— half triumphant, half terrified^ud if I was wo^ 
a damn I*d have turned round the horse and drove him to the police 
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She wept again and I gave her my dry handkerchief, 

“You must keep hold of yourselfj Nelly^ and Vm glad you brought 
this tale here,” I said, “A child will often have a very good motive 
for doing a disreputable deed. They ain’t bom with consciences. 
All Sammy thought upon was for you to win over me and his little 

mind set to work how you should. There was only one way he could 

hit upon and because he felt you must win the Cup, he took that way. 

He never asked himself the wickedness; he only asked himsdf the danger 

and he welcomed the danger, because he's bom to enjoy danger. 
My birds stood between you and the Cup and that was enough for 
him, and they had to go. You must win the Gup: that was the 
reason for his deed. It wasn't done for hate of my birds, or hate 

for me.” 

“He was never one to hate,” said Nefly, “though no child ever 

earned more hate himself.” 

“His school will teach him you can't do hateftd things without 
being hated,” I answered* 

“His father will give him in charge when he hears about this,” 
she told me, 

“Then don’t let him hearfor theminute,” I advised. '*There’$ the 

good name of your family and the fiiture of that child. Tell nobody 
until I've had a talk with John, He is merciful-minded and will 

know the right line of action,” 

I calmed her down and made her promise she wouldn't tell Adam, 

for my feeling noiw was that John and Inspector Nutting should get 
together and decide the proper thing to do,” 

"We’ll leave it to the sei^t, Nelly,” I said. “A lot of very 

shameful deeds have been done from high motives, but you shouldn't 
do evil to one person that good may come to another. The child 

calls for attention in his chmeter b^use, if a ten^year'Cld can do 
such a cruel, heartless thing, what will he be turning his attention to 

when he’s twenty?” 

She prayed again that 1 might fed it was possible to show mercy, 

*There’s aone eh caa be expected to show it,” she sdd, “and 

the inspector's a policeman, and mercy isn't a poUoeman's job,” 

‘Tt^s everybody’s job,” I told her, “and Nutdng ha» got children 

of his own and can be trusted to know all your boy*s future may turn 
on what he decides to do.*’ 

I warned her to say naught at home for the minute, 

“You’d think the first cme to know should be Adam,” I admitted, 

“but he won’t want his son to begin life as a Borstal boy because 
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He will see you’re all ovw the shop, NeUy, when you go home, but 

he 11 suppoae that it's saying good-bye to the duidi and you can let 

him think JO.” 

I laid the whole story before John that night and always thought 

afterwards that he took a very far-reaching and wise line. He had a 

^at power to look at a subject from diJfcrait angles and figure up 
the nghts and wrongs. If you had beoi called to judge the seigeant 

hunsrif on hia fine judgments concerning other people, then nobody 
could have picked a flaw in the man, and be made the affeir of the 

Seebrights as clear as any stickler for justice could wish. 

‘’You need first to measure the crime from the sufferer’s view- 

point,” he &aidj ‘^and nobody could quarrel with you for exacting the 

highest penalty possiblej but you, being younelif, don’t need to be 
told vengeance won’t bring back the birds. Also it would be contrary 

to your nature to take vengeance. As he stand;s ht's a filthy little beast 
of a boy and better dead; but ten years of age is too young to doom a 

fellow<rcature. I can tell Nutting he*s confessed and say the law 
should follow its couraoj or I can say you have forgiven the child 
and' feel, for his family’s sake if not his own, he need not be sent to 

prison. The inspector wilt demand a stem punishment, but he 
may be satisfied Samray^s family look to that; while there again, 

when Adam Parsons comes to know, he'll say, as any sane father of a 
bad boy should say. that for his own salvadon a heavy hand must be 

laid upon his son. But if Nutting agrees not to summons him through 

his parents, then the question arises how he is to be punished for his 
own good,” 

“That clears the air as you were bound to do," I agreed, and 
(he first question is; who are to hear tell about it? At present only 

us and his mother know, and >he‘> promised to ietp shut. How 
wonid it be if nobody else wa* esver to know, John ? Then no need to 

Jhhm ikd. ln«i.r -i-vi oil 


But he shook his head at that. 

'‘Tbere’tt no manner of doubt the inspector must know,’ he assunsd 

me. "Nutting’s duty is to the law and if wc come between a 

factor and the law, then we stand accessory to the aime and are doing 

wrona ourselves. He must know, hut he must also know that wu are 
anximis to keep the business out of pubUc knowledge and have 

forgiven the wickedness. He never wants to bring a case to court 

if it can be settled out of court. But Sammy’s to know something 

ako: that hia beastly crime haa found Mm out." * 

”Hc may even be remoiwfiil, which a puniahment m itself to 

a tender heart,” I suggested. But John laughed at that. 
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Station, where he belonged, but I couldn’t do it—God’s my judge, 
I couldn’t do it(’’ 

She wept again and I gave her my dry handkerchief* 

"You must keep hold ^ yourself, Nelly, and Vva. glad you brought 
this tale here,” I said* child will oft^ have a very good motive 
for doing a disreputable deed. They ain’t bom with consciences* 
AU Sammy thought upon was for you to win over me and his little 
mind set to work how you should* There was only one way he could 
hit upon and because he felt you must win the Cup, he took that way* 
He never asked himself the wickedness; he only asked himself the danger 
and he welcomed the danger, because he's bom to enjoy danger* 
My birds stood between you and the Gup and that was enough for 
him, and th^ had to go* You must win the Gup: that ivas the 
reason for his deed* It wasn’t done for hate of my birds, or hate 
for me*” 

“He was never one to hate,” said Nelly, “though no child ever 
earned more hate himself*” 

"His school will teach him you can’t do hateful things without 
bemg hated,” I answered* 

“His father will give him in charge when he hears about this,” 
she told me* 

^‘Then don’t let him hcarfor the minute,” I advised* “There’s the 
good name of your family and the future of that child. Tell nobody 
until I’ve had a talk with John* He is merciful-minded and will 
know the right line of action." 

I calmed her down and made her promise she wouldn’t tell Adam, 
for my feeling now was that John and Inspector Nutting should get 
together and decide the proper thing to do.” 

“We’ll leave it to the sergeant, Nelly,” I said. “A lot of very 
shameful deeds have been done fh>m high motives, but you shouldn’t 
do evil to one person that good may come to another. The child 
calls for attention in his character because, if a ten-year-old can do 
such a cruel, heartless thing, what will he be turniog his attention to 
when he’s twenty?” 

She prayed again that I might feel it was possible to show mercy* 

“There’s none dsc can be ^ected to show it,” she smd, “and 
the inspector’s a policeman, and mercy isn’t a policeman’s job*” 

“It’s everybody’s job,” I told her, “and Nutting has got children 
of his own and can be trusted to know all your boy^s future may turn 
on what he decides to do*” 

I warned her to say naught at home for the minute. 

“You’d think the first one to know should be Adam,” I admitted, 
“but he won’t want his son to begin life as a Boistal boy because 
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that 3 ^ where the justices might scud him if be comes before thciUi 
He will see you*rc all ovct tJie shop, NeUy, when you go homOj but 
he U suppose that it*s saying good-b^ to the and you can Jet 
him thiTxt so/' 

I laid the whole story before John that night and always thought 
afterwards that he took a very far-reaching and wise line. He had a 
great power to look at a subject from diffcrwit angles and figure up 
the rights and wror^. If you had been called to judge the sergeant 
himself on his fine judgments concerning other peoplcj then nobody 
could have picked a flaw in the man, sm he made the of the 
Seebrights as dear as any stickler for justice could wish* 

^^‘You need first to measure the crime from the sufferer's view¬ 
point/' he said, ^'and nobody could quarrel with you for exacting the 
highest penalty possible; but you, bdng yourself, don't need to be 
told vengeance won't bring back the birds. Also it would be contrary 
to your nature to take vengeance. As he stands he's a filthy little beast 
of a boy and better dead; but ten years of age is too young to doom a 
fellow-creature, 1 can tell Nutting he's confessed and say the law 
should follow its course, or 1 can say you have forgiven the child 
and feel, for his family's sake if not his own, he ne^ not be sent to 
prison. The inspector will demand -a stern punishment, but he 
may be satisfied if Sammy's faniily look to that; while there again, 
when Adam Parsons comes to know, he'll say, a* any sane father of a 
bad boy should say. that for his own salvation a heavy hand must be 
laid upon his son. But if Nutting agrees not to summons him through 
his parents, then the question arises how he is to be punished for his 

own good-” ^ ^ j , 

*'That clears the air as you were bound to do,” I agreed, and 
the fir^t question b; who are to hear tell about it? At present only 
US and his mother know, and she's promised to keep shut. How 
would it be if nobody ebe was ever to know, John ? Then no need to 
drag the law in at aU," 

But he shook his head at that. 

“There's no manner of doubt the impector must know,” he assured 
me, “Nutting’s duty b to the law and if we come between a 
factor and the Uw, then we stand accessory to the crime and are doing 
wrong ourselves. He must kntm, but he must abo know that you are 
anxio^ to keep the business out of public knowledge and have 
forgiven the wickedness. He never wants to bring a case to 
if it can be settled out of court. But Sammy's got to know somethmg 

abo; that hb beastly crime has found ^ out.” , . ^ 

“He may even be rcmorw^, which is a pumslment m itself to 
a tender heart/' I suggested. But John laughed at that. 
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“He's not that sort and all he’s like to be feeling is fear/' he 
answered. daresay it shocked him very much tp his mother 
didn’t applaud his work and wasn't on his side. That pinczled him 
for certain, because he'd think the Bantam Silver Gup was going to be 
a proper godsend for her. He's got to hear he's found out and have 
it rubbed in that he's a little blackguard and heading for the gallows; 
but the question ht who’s going to tell him. Some might say his new 
schoolmaster’s the man,” 

“Not on your life, John!” I cried, “That would queer Sammy's 
pitch from the start. Let his schoolmaster come to the child with an 
open mind and the thing is to get the fear of God in the boy so he'll 
put in a better show at school than he otherwise will do* Somebody 
has got to dress him down in private. His father's too hard and his 
mother's too soft and it isn't a woman's job in any case; but it must 
be one of those who know the truth and that means it must be 
Inspector Nutting, or you. I'd say it ought to be you, because Nutting 
would be there in the name of the law and the schoolmaster would 
smdl a rat from the start; but you could go as a family feiend and 
take the child for a walk and let him see where he stands. You won't 
tcn% him out of his wits, but Nutting would.” 

The sergeant wasn't loo sure, however. 

“Nutting may agree with you, or he may not," he said. “But he 
can hear you on the subject before he takes action." 

So we proceeded and the next evening John got the inspector to 
come and see us at home. 

1 told the story yet again, though properly sick of it by now, and 
Harry Nutting declared himself as much surprised. 

*‘Surprised and shocked," he said, “because though I well knew 
Parson’s boy to be unruly and overfbnd of adventures where he'd no 
rights' to enjoy them, I never thought him to be criminal." 

“A little more of the old Adam than you counted on. Hairy,” I 
suggested. And he had his joke and said that was a libd on Sammy's 
fadier. 

We talked a lot over what was to be and who was to know, but the 
inspector didn't want any claims for the honour of the Force, the 
sold of fairness. 

“We didn’t run him down and more did you," he said, “and in 
truth, if he'd kept his mouth shut, nobody would have run him down; 
but, like all bad characters, he was vain and wanted to shine before^ 
his mother and show what a good son he was to her, caring nothing 
of what a bad neighbour and a murdering young rip he was to you. 
And if Nelly Parsons had kept her mouth shut, then we’d have had 
ano^er mystery and nothing to work on." 
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“Least 8^ soonest mended no doubt as a rule,”, a^ed John, 
but we felt It our duty to let you know the truth, Harry/* 

^ A case where you had the sadsfection of doing right by putting 
a tricky problem on the back of the law/* explained the inspector, 
‘But Mrs. Winter has laid it out very dear and l*m with her that the 
thing should be kept secret except fiim those it concerns. 'His father 
must hear that the law wasn’t deceived and the crime is discovered, 
but that still leaves the boy and the handling of the boy.** 

They talked a lot till by good chance 1 said something that turned 
out to be fruitful. We reached the point when it was agreed that 
Haqy should tell Adam Parsons the story and John should visit 
Sammy at school, 

“I wonder/* I said, “if John could get some definite promise out 
of the child b^re you see his father, ? Sammy has a great 

bent for the sea and would run away and join the pirates to-morrow 
if he knew where to find such people. Perchance, if he could be sent 
off in a year or two to a training ship, then he*d be as safe as hu 
feilow-crcatures could make him.** 

"Why wasn't it planned then?** asked Nutting. “I should think 
Adam Parsons would jump at It/* 

“It was Nelly who never would hear of such a thing,** I explained. 
“Adam would have fet him go to sea and cared little enough if he’d 
never come ashore again; but his mother was all for the fint-bom 
taking his rightful pl^ at High Chimneys in due tyne. She said it 
was only a child’s fancy," 

"You*vc got something there, Pete,** said John. “That looks to 
open a very good %vay out—eh, Harry ?** 

Inspector Nutting applauded too. 

"Guts the knot at a stroke/* he declared. “For look at it. His 

mother was the only difficulcy you say; but Nelly’s in a cleft stick 
now. If she holds out against me, then I have no choice but to let 
tlie facts be known; but, if she agrees then she kills two birds with 
one stone—satisfies his father and lets him set to work with no cloud 
upon his name. It’s a darned ^ht better luck th^ the imp deserves.” 

I was very pleased for our meeting to take this turn. 

"It's very lai^e-nundcd of you, Hairy, to give him such a chance, ’ 

1 said. T 1 

"It is,” he agreed, “but I’ve got a feeling, nasty htUe wretch 
though he is, that we can give Providence another chance and see 
what a boatswain’s mate will make of him.” ^ . . 

And that is how the matter went and even Nelly, w^ she grasped 
where she stood, was thankful for his escape and made M more stir 
against him going to sea as soon as they would take him. Adam 

c 
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cu^flcd Sammy good and hard af^ the business came to bis cars; 
but he said such an iniamous deed was well inside his son's range. 

*^May he live it down^ Pete/* said Adam to me, '‘and may you be 
rewarded Ibr your forgiveness. And we have withdrawn our entry 
for the Bantam Oup, because, if Nelly was to win it after this horror, 
her first thought would be to put poison in it and drink it off before 
your cyesl” 

As for John, he paid a visit to Sammy's school and told the boy that 
alt was known and he wasn't going to be run in and that he had 
taken ten years off his mother's life and so on. The child wasted no 
time about being sorry, because nothing but joy hUed his heart 
to hear he was going to sea and not to prison. 

*‘The only fly in die amber for him was to hear his mother wouldn't 
compete for the Cup," said John grinning at the lecoUccdon. "He 
was quite quick enou^ to see that nothing could ever have come out 
against him if he had not told her what he’d done for her. ‘I'm sorry 
I done it, because it was wasted on mother, and I’ll never do a hand's 
turn for her no more.' That’s what he said, and then he laughed 
and said he was damn glad he'd done it all the same, because it had 
got him to sea, where he wanted to go with his dying breath. I showed 
him what a low-hiinded, cowardly little pig he was, but little he cared. 
Only thinking of being a sailor now/' 
remorse ?" I asked. 

"Not a spark, Pete. There's the makings of a very high-class 
criminal in that child, and if the sea don't scour him clean, nothing 
wiU." 

We told my foster-daughter about the story next time she came to 
see me and stop two nights for, though it was always kept a secret 
from Birch Hanger and every Hviug soul in Beesworthy but us and 
Inspector Nutting and Sammy's parents, 1 never kept a secret flrom 
Janice in my life and knew it was a human soit of tale to take her 
fancy and safe as the grave with her. 

Sht tbou^t wc had done well and, after her first indignation 
against the forgave him, 

"The Lord temper^ the wind to the tiiom lamb, whether it’s a 
h\BxAi one or not,” Ae said. “I've known that happen. It happened 
to me, Mother,” 

"Vou were a vriiite lamb without spot,’* I reminded her, “So iar 
as he’s gone, Sammy Parsons looks to be about as black a lamb as 
you’ll find in any flodc." 

She always jumped at an excuse to come to me and she put in 
eight-and-ferty houm before she drove home to her house at 0act- 
mouth. She was getting on now but didn't look a shadow different 
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^ ^ “ America and liked the Americans 

and the friendly welcome_ they gave her. For the imnute ^ had no 
plaiWj but was interested in yet aaotlier way in which she might reach 
out to a g^r^ter audience than ever before* New inventions were in 
hand by w^ch folk listening to their machines at home could hear 
people talldng miles and miles away, but though Janice might be 
heard in this queer manner, of courac ahe remabied invisible. 

‘ 'Lord love you, girl I" I cried* ' 'Once th^ heard you, who would 
fed content till they’d seen you 
But she shook her head at that* 

“A very comforting thought not to be aeen some day^** she said. 
^'Actresses are like flowers: they take a long time in bud but, once 
they bloom, they are soon over; the petals begin to fall and no one 
of UB is the pride of the bouquet very long. The limelight is as fleeting 
as dawniight, or sunset; but our voices last better than our faces a^ 
so the 'wireless’ lengthens our innings*” 

"You was never one jealous for the Uradight, Janice ” pointed out 
John, "or you might have been in it a lot more than you have been*” 
‘^ime sets its own pace and you can’t hurry it forward, nor hold 
it back,” she said. “Time is laigely a matter of temperanient* Some 
people always have plenty and some never enough.” 

I agreed with her there, but John took a practical view* 

"A day spells twenty-four hours—no less, no more for everybody— 
to be used or wasted,” he told us* 

Anyway her two days with us were soon sped, though she visited 
friends and saw Grace and Prudence at Birch Hanger, She atop«d 
a week at her Dartmouth home, then vanished away into the blue 
again and back to her world. We had some good talk and, as usual, 
I felt sorry for her to have missed the joy of a husband and children 
at her I think sometimes she was sorry for herself* She always 

showed te^cmess to any of courting and sadness when it went 
awry* 

"Lovers want so little: oady each other,” she told me once. 


OHAPTSft Vtl 

I T was round about ,thU period that I marked my husband showed 
signs strange to me. He began to grow restless and I dmught out 
of tunc—not with me, but circumstances in general. He wasn t 
satisfied with the government of the country and felt disappointed 
because they didnfr elect him on our local couned, or some such 
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iDStItution. What any man in his senses wants to go upon institutions 
for, if he can keep off them, I never could undcntand, but the ambitious 
and brainy ones often hanker to be elected. In John’s' case 1 knew 
the motive must be worthy of the man, for l^d never fo^pd him in all 
our married life to give utterance to a motive that wasa^t praise¬ 
worthy. He said that in his opinion the people’s liberty was more and 
more attacked. He mistrust^ the "reds” and thought enslavement 
for the weak was what they were after and the first step would be to 
make the moneyed classes weak by the simple plan hf taking their 
money away from them. 

"That done,” said the sergeant, "then they will all collapse 
together, because, their capital gone, their stren^ goes with it— 
tbalt being all the strength they have got, and they become ready for 
enslavement-” 

Then he took action, and astonished me by resigning from the 
regular work at the Manor House. They were very sorry to lose him 
and puzded, like a lot of other people, to know why the sergeant had 
geas^ from his usefulness. Some said he was getting lazy and when 
one day I met Charlie Dickson, he scoffed a bit and said John wanted 
more petting and less work. 

“He pretends he’s getting an old man now and needs your attention 
and the time for rest has come,” said Charles. 

“Never w'as a younger man for his age than Winter,” I answered, 
"but the people are apt to forget he has an outstanding brain. It’s 
natural he should call for higher thin^ than tending the general^s 
hot-houses. But a man like him doesi^t have to look very far for a 
welcome, seeing there’s nothing he can’t do when so inclined.” 

I also told him that my better half was little satisfied with the signs 
of the future, and Charlie quite agreed. 

"Politics arc like the poor, always with us, Pete,” he said, “and 
your view of them is according to how they make or mar your 
business.” 

John coutmued his passion for arithmetic and brought it to bear 
on money, for that was still his first object of study. He never felt so 
happy as when engaged upon figures and making calculadons. He 
saia that figures were a deal more trustworthy than mouth-speech in 
any c^, because you can twist words to mean more things man one 
and a clever handler of words will prove that black is white ff minded 
so to do; but with figures, though rascals can. cook them often 
will, yet they tell no lies in themselves when set down aright. Certainly 
he got some astonishing results from^Ms powers in. this direction. 
For example there was my old cuckoo clock, said to be made in 
Switzerland and a wondrous timek^tper, 1 had heard it calling 
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out by day and night for more than thirty y^rs and though onco the 
be^ows requi^d to be mended, that was the only attention it ever 
asJcetl tor. John, playing with his arithmetic, declared he 

wo^d tell me how many times the little grey bird had popped out 
and^cncd cuckoo"‘ in the last five-and-twenty years. 

L ir -L^ hours according to thej^ number and registers the 

hall-hours also with a solitary call, so there you arc: to calculate the 
total,” he said. 


^ John,” I told him; but he set to work. 

The first fact that emerges is this,” he announced. “The blessed 
clock says 'Cuckoo!’ sixty-five thousand, seven hundred times a year. 
Then you have got to multiply that figure by twenty-five, Pete,” 

“Wonderful enough in itself,” I answered, but he had a greater 
sur^jrise still in store and presently put down his pencil and spoke 
again. 

“Just to show what extraordinary things happen in everyday life 
and only to be proved by mathematics,” he said, “though what the 
clock docs in a year is remarkable enough, as you say, yet what it has 
done in twenty-five years &irly beggars your imagination because it 
takes you into figures beyond the human mind to grasp. Wc can 
only get a dim understanding of reality beyond the thousands and a 
small mind can’t even reach so far as them in most cases; but figures 
soar far beybnd thousands and will tell naked truths outside the power 
of the greatest human mind.” 

He paused, to make what he was going to say more wonderful^ 
and then told me one of his.naked truths, 

“Your clock has said ‘Cuckoo 1’—just those two clear notes—one 
million, six hundred and forty-two fliousand, five hundred times!” 
he said. “That's twenty-five years’ work alone, and Lord knows how 
many more since it started,” 

“I can’t picture a million,” I answered and he said nobody could. 

Then I praised him. 

“I was always counted pretty spry at figures,” I went on, "but 
I never reached to nothing Ukc that, John, You^rc a master at them 
without a doubt,” . 

“That's a trifle” he replied, “When you deal with sulgeca 
Ukc astronomy and finance and the National Debt and the spawning 
, of herrings, then your figures certainly call for a great brain to handle 

them,” ,, 

But what gave him a lot more satisfaction and led to something 
of a most far-reaching effect m our own af^rs happened over some 
work John accomplished for hU firiend, Mr, Hope, &c 
gardener. He had found, much to his satia&cuon, that Philip Hope 
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was as interested in ni6(ttcy as himself and my own opinion is tiat Acy 
often spent a good deal of their time together upon that subject; 
PfeopJe have a queer way of finding out whether th^ harbour a 
common interest and when they discover such a thing, it draws them 
together- So John impressed upon Phil the wonders of investments 
and he got round the old chap, which was a feat iil itself, for nobody 
saved closer than Hope, being a Soot and thrifty irom his childhood- 
But the sergeant brought figi^ to bear and at last got him to trust 
one hundr^ pounds of his savings in rubber, which was a substance 
of increasing demand all the world over- Hope took John's advice 
and £:nmd himself richly rewarded for doing so, because, in five weeks 
after Johnny had bought the shares for him, his one hundred pounds 
had waxed into a hundred and fifty! 

He was very pleased about that and so was the head gardener at 
the manor, and my husband told me that rubber was a God-^sent 
blessing to small capitalists for the moment and if I put my War Loan 
into it, rd see the money double inside six months- I didn't feel any 
itch to be an adventurer, however, and he knew that by now, but I 
was glad to pay him back for all his goodness where 1 could, so made 
him a present and told him it was a gift and he could serve it how 
he liked- 

"My money's yours, Johnny, as well you know," I said, “but lying 
in my name and me si^ng upon the divid^ds noakes you fed belike 
that you have no high interest in it* But now I'm going to give you a 
hundred out of the money in my account at the bank, and you can sec 
if you fare as well for yourself as you did for Philip," ^ 

He thanked me and handling that hundred pounds gave him a deal 
of pleasure. But the matter didn*t stop there, because it led to 
remarkabie developments little to be foreseen by me* ^When he 
reported how rubber continued to run upwards and how his hundred 
was a hundred and twenty-five and still waxing, he put me in piind 
of my money in general and raised a point whi^ looked on the way 
to solving certain problems* 

“A hit ago," he said, told me in your big-hearted way that 
what was yours was mine, Pete, and my warmed to such a wife^ 
but turning that over and with my undenUnding of the subject, 1 
felt things might happen under the present laws to cause you a lot of 
pain some day*" - 

“We can't help the laws, Johnny,” I said, “painful though they 
may be, but there isn't no law to ch^e my last will and testament 
which leaves you my bouse and my money, save for a legacy to my 
two nephews,” 

“You go to the point and state the facte as you always do when 
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■™u know » Iw^answcrtd, "and those ait the facta; but that 
us to the law of the matter, and the 'law can do just what you 
think It cannot and come between you and your last will and testa-* 
lAdcked laws, Pete, if you went before I do^ which 
Uod lorfend, you wouldn^t leave me your War Loan nor yet this 
house, because death duties and a sum most iikdy running to four 
figures would be subtracted firom your estate. There are vampire 
lawB^set upon us now which rob the dead and laugh at their wjUs, 

^ "A very shocking thing, Pm sure, and if you tell me so, no doubt 
It s true and a disgrace to the nation,” I agr^, **but I don’t see we 
can do anything about it, my dear.” 

|Tf we could do nothing about it, I shouldn’t have touched the 
subject,” he answered, “and even though we can do something about 
it, I should have said nothing, because it*s a mighty delicate business 
and I’d ratiicr be dumb for die rest of my life than utter a word that 
could be misunderstood by you.” 

“Never a man made hi meaning clearer than what you do, John," 

I replied. 

“And the same with you,” he assured me, "and that’s why I 
continue. It lies in your power to see those who inherit your money 
shall not be bilked by the State, and to do so one thing must guide 
your actions. You must feci absolute and complete trust in the party 
to inherit; but absolute trust in any fellow-creature is so passing rare 
that none can blame you if you don’t feel like that even thou^ the 
fellow-creature happens to be me.” 

“Of oourac I trust you,” 1 said, “Would I be your wife, John, 
if I hadn’t, and what have you ever done, or could do, to me 
feel my trust was mistook ?” 

"Nothing I should hope, my love, for the man who wrong 
you, in word or deed, would be worse than a man," said he. “So 
here it stands. If you will, you can perform an act that enstra tlm 
situation and safeguards your money and all ebe. Your capital is 
sacred and will hide where it is^-^n the War Loan.—because so 
ordained. Though I may have mounicd the fact that it doesn’t 
return what it should do, I always respected your decision about that. 
But it lies in your power, if so you plc^e, to tranrfer the War Loan 
foom your name into mine—the only difference being that I sign the 
dividends irntend Of you. In that case, after three yean have pasi^, 
the capital won’t go into your estate at all and the cruel loss be 

Cleaned.” . 

Ifclt a silly lonang for dear Simon Townley to be alive again 
to hear the suggestion, but had no real doubts this was a very clever 

idea> 
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“What arc you telling about throe years ?” 1 asked, 

'HThe law again* The law decrees that three years must pass 
before the transfer is good* You’d be called to carry on for that 
length of time, and after that no further anxiety* Needlm to say 
I wouldn’t press such a course upon you and if by ill hap you didn’t 
weather the three years, then the money would be lost* In that awful 
case little should I care, for what’s your money to me if you were not 
here to handle it ? But if you’d fed wishful to save a thousand or so 
without turning a hair, that^s the way you can/’ 

“And if all went wdl, John, and the three years passed safely by 
and then fate should ordain you went instead of me, where am I 
then ? Nothing less likely th^ that could overtake but fate is 
very apt to deal in the unlikely/’ 

“You’re right and wise to ask,’’ he said, “and for my part Pd 
much rather mat would happen and 1 was the tirst to be called* 
But then the death duties would be taken out before the bulk of it 
would return to you* I haven’t made a will up to now, because my 
pension dies with me and I’ve got nothing to leave; but if you decided 
to take such a course, then 1 should write a will at once leaving every¬ 
thing I’d got, lock, stock and barrel, back to you* There’s nobody 
dse in my world but you as you well know*” 

We chatted about it for a while and finally he begged me to take 
another opinion on the subject and ask the successor to Mr* Townley 
how the suggestion struck him. John didn^t know the gentleman, 
but heard good accounts of him at Kingsbridge, so, next time I was up 
there, I called in and found him a very pleasant man* Most of our 
talk was about the dear old lawyer, for he had known Mr* Townley 
well and was pleased to hear wl^t 1 could tell about him, and then, 
when we came to my reason for calling, Mr. Evans—that was his 
name—:said much the same as the sergeant and agreed it was purely 
a question of trust and the situation would be just as my husband 
had described. 

“If Mr. Winter is a tidy bit younger than you,’’ he said, “and 
assuming your faith and confidence in him to be absolute, then I can 
see no objection. Death duties, in the event of your deceare, would 
not amount to a thousand pounds I should imagine and your Wax 
Loan is all the capital you possess; but the transfer, at the expiration 
of three years would represent a little saving of course, and conversely, 
if he died first, then a little loss.” 

Then Mr* Evans went off into a long story how a ve^ rich and 
titled man, a client of his own, h^d hated the death duties as much 
as the sergeant did and how he had transferred a big fortune to his 
son in his own lifetime. He was seventy-five when he did so and 
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good for another ten years with luck, and he was in fact living stiU; 

but his sou, a man in the forties, broke hii neck out foX'^hunting five 
years ^ arrangements had been made and his deathauties 
were caned for; and now, when the rich old man went home, they’d 
be called for all over again.** , 

“Be that as it may, Evans,” I told him, “there is no fear of 
my husband breaking his neck in die hunting ^d, or in any place 
else. He fought and foced death through die Great War and got a 
medal by it, but he haan*t any intentions to face death again till 
it comes to him in his bed.” 


So I paid Mr. Eva^ his fee and told him the sergeant should call 
and the matter be put in hand, along with John*s will, which he would 
be called to make once the War Loan was in his name. 

Ar^ meanwhile his flutter m rubber went very favourably and 
next time he visited Torquay, where he*d go now and again to «o 
fxi old soldier foiend, he binight me a lot of needless luxuries that ran 
into three pounds and more, including a spacious hot-water bottle 
for night work against the cold feet I was wont to lament, 

“Now, instead of your hot brick, you*ll have a bit of my rubber 
property to show you its value,** he said, and there's no doubt 1 got 
fond of the invention from the first and slept the better for it. 
Before another winter I bought Grace Blanchid an equally fine 
specimen, and though she protested, never being one for comforts, 
she found herself much the gainer like 1 had. She was my oldt^t 
living friend now and not the woman she had been, but happy in 
her sons and in her grandchildren—Norton's youngsters. 

It looks to be a curious thing, when you arc up in yean and turning 
your mind over the past as I am called to do now, pen in hand, that 
memory plays trUis with you and will often summon up the for past 
clear ^d vivid even to the buttons on the coat of a dead man, or 
how a long-deceased woman was apt to dress her hair, yet, when your 
desire is to remember what fell out five or six years ago, yov. can’t 
call home the details about it. Now there stretches out four yc^ 
before I come to the climax of my whole life and the fontaatical afl[airB 
that lay in store; but, though a deal must surely ha^ happe^ 
during those yeara in Beesworthy, nothing overtook myself but peaceful 
contentment with John. i 

“To hear you count your blessings, Pete, you d think you must 
be the luckiest woman ever God made”—so the sergeant said to mo 
one night when I was running over them. Then he strove to strike a 

balance and show how there was a lot on the debit side and i over¬ 


looked many a hard facer. 

“Contentment is your other name, he fold me, 


“and 1 hope. 
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Pete, die a* wli content with your innings as you have lived* 

Apwleteme*'^ 

''No doubt men and women will go on puzzling each other till the 
end of dme^ as they always have done, Johnny,” I replied. 

There was nothing particular joyfm in the happenings that stand 
out during this period when you reach near to your allotted span, 
the stories and memories of those around you at your prime have 
mostly ended in the churchyard, and next it was my dear sister-in-law, - 
Grace Blanchard, that dropped out. Seventy-four she was when she 
went, but never of much great fighting power, Grace was bom a 
Bdworthy, Her family were very nearly extinct by now and such 
as remained found themselves too far away to come to the fimera} 
when wc laid her beside Aaron, Her children, Barnaby and Norton, 
wore chief mourners and 1 walked after them with Norton^s wife. 
Prudence, Adam Parsons, and Nelly, his wife, followed us. Little 
they thought, poor souls, how soon the pair of them would be there 
.again—as chi^ mourners next time* For a cruel stroke was brewing 
up at High Chimneys and in the fc^wing October month it fetl. 

Adam greatly loved mushrooms and had good store in his own 
meadows, with enough also for market in large quantities besides* 
That was the cause of the downfeU, because his youngest, a sharp 
little fellow near six years old, heard all the talk at home and got to 
understand how his daddy gloated on the things, so, poking about 
as he was wont to do, the child fourul some 1^, sbo^ toadstools 
and, thinking to delight his father, fetched in with his pinafore half 
full of them. Nelly made a great fuss about his cleverness, of course, 
and said how proud daddy would be for such a fine gife when he came 
home* She had just put her lamb to bed and flung his toadstools 
out of harm^s way wb^ the child was taken ill and screamed out for 
her, and she mshra to him and found him terribly bad. He managed 
to tell her he had eaten one of the toadstoob himself and she did what 
she might. They had set up a tel^hone at the ferm but a few weeks 
earlier and poor Nelly thanked God for it and called up Doctor 
Tanner; but he didii^t get there in time to save the little boy because 
he had poisoned hlmsert fatally and Tanner said nothing could have 
saved him. When he saw the poisonous toadstools, he knew there was 
little hope fer a small child, and though he worked valiantly and 
did all he knew, the babe died on his hands. So there was cruel gloom 
at High Chimneys for many a long day and another molehill m the 
churchyard. 

I spent a lot of time with Nelly Parsons after her bereavement 
and made much of her remaining children; but, with Sammy at sea 
by this time and her last one gone to earth for evermore, she was a 
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cveiaturC) whil^j ^ for Aduiu, lit^cuncd his MakcT'Riud hii 
hc^t WM hardened like PharaoVs in the Bible; but he did one thing 
which brought some strange, left-handed comfort to hk wife* Hii 
great woe acted no doubt to lessen her own; but more than thatt 
despite the luan^s famous lust for mushrooms, he was never known to 
eat another and none dare name them again in his hearing* A 
melancholy affair and John said at the time to me that folk who 
would let a baby waniW alone where showy toadstools grew were 
asking for it; but of course he never breathed such an opinion to 
theoL 


Which sad incident remuids me that, about now, there began to 
be the talk of a cemetery for the parish, because our saaed ground 
was as nearly foil as it would hold* I was safe myself, having long 
years ago, when Micah died, bought the plot beaidc him; but the 
time h^ come to take steps and the reverend Toser, now in sight of 
retirement, wished to see a space acquired and all made decent and 
in order for the purpose before he left Bcesworthy. They couldnH 
extend the Yard, as they manage to do in some places, and the 
cemetery was going to lie best part of a mile ftom church and have a 
proper burying chapel of its own* All calling for thought and money. 
The sergeant always held out for cremation, which was a growing 
hobby among the bettermost people* He said that being a d^perate 
small island in truth, England devoted for too much of her limited 
space to the business of intenneiit and that thous^ds and thousand 
of acres of good laddwere denied to agriculture. Sir Anthony Balmain 
was setting a very good example by letting it be known far and wide 
how he ordained to be cremated after death and not stored in his 
family vault; but most of us, myself among them, turned against any 
su^ violence, and many good Christians went so far as to say it was 
doubtful religion* I remember old Caroline Drewe, ^ baker's 
grandmother and ninety-three years of age when she said it, 

‘T^m entitled to my six feet of earth and a sizeable mound, she 
told me, “and I will have 'em." 

And when she died, two years after that, they opened the new 
oemetcry with Caroline* “Stmnge to think a woman who loved 
company as she did, should find herself so lonely,” I told John w we 

returned from the funeral, ^ „efL 

“There’s none so patient as the dead, he said* She can aitora 
to wait and plenty will flock round her as the time rneds*” 

So mv climax year crept upon me, stealthy as the Me to 
a seaside wanderer thinking of no such thing until he ^ himself 
off A week or two before it happened, when another autumn 
^ wmKr-«> AU SaiBt,- Day to be «tart- 
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I spoke to Jolm of a resolution that had gained ground upon my 
thoughts of late. We'were standing looking at my Amhent pheasants 
at the moment when I spoke. t 

“It^s borne, in upon me very strongly of late, John,” I said, “to 
be done with fancy poultry and turn my attention to more serious 
matters*. Tin grown too old for toys nowadays and shouldn’t spend 
BO much time amusing myseif. I’ve had my hll of birds and it’s 
fiwlish to carry on, and selfish too. They cost mon^ and take ^ a 
lot of my mind, which ought to be turned on something more useful." 

“Do I hear you, Pete ?” he asked standing quite still and staring 
at me. “Not on your life, my girl! Everything you do and everything 
yw say is serious to me, and I wouldn’t have you turn down your 
birds for twice the expense of them.” 

^'Why not, Johnny?” I inquired. “Birds arenH everything*” 

“Listen and let me point out a side of the subject you haven't 
weighed up,” he answered. “If you gave over keeping and breeding 
choice bir^, there would come a parlous gap into your existence 
and you’d be caEcd to ask yourself what could fill it. But you’d look 
very far, Pete, before you got any answer to that." 

“I’d fill it with you, Johnny,” I said, and a queer look came into 
his eyes for half a moment. 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” he said, “and never imagine that l*m 
one quarter so needful to your scheme as you think. You must school 
your thoughts to believe, as a dead certain feet, that no person is vital 
to another person. You have ftnmd that out yourself for that matter. 
Human nature isn’t built so and, if I was gone out of your life for 
one reason or another, you would be the first to sec when you got used 
to it, the space I had taken could be put to better purpose.” 

"What on God's earth are you talking about 1 asked him and 
felt myself go pale as a sheet of paper; but he didn’t answer and ran 
on about the fowls* 

“Look at all the hours they take you by your high standards of 
perfection. Imagihe the hen-runs empty, the garden with never a call 
or a crow, and all the colours of the rainbow gone out of your pens. 
And what have you got instead ? Nothing at Sih You’re no reader; 
you're noj; a great one for exercise; you haven’t been wishful to go a 
sea-trip once this summer ai^ never travelled forther than Janice's 
house to visit her* You're tired of the gramophone and who shall 
blame you for that ? 1 tell you, with all the force I can put into speech, 
my dear woman, that to go ofif your birds would be fat^ to your 
health and contentm^t. And I beg you not to dream of anyduhg 
so rash* I’d hate like hdl to picture you without them.’' ^ , 

Ncveijr in all my memory had I seen the sergeant so put about! 
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said I m Johnny,” I replied to him after he stopped 
calxiM and wiped his face with his handkerchief, where perspiration 
had broken upon it» ^^Goodness knows I don’t want to do anything 
you. d condenui so serious as all that.” 

"For your own sake I speak, not for mine,"* he amwered. “I 
look ahead further than you do, Pete.** 

Then 1 laughed. 

talk as if you were going to die, my love,” I said. 
eimer that, or you really care for the birds as much as I do.” 

He smilEd when I laughed, but it was a queer smile and I felt, in 
some odd, almost creepy fashion, that what I had spoken amu^ 
him in quite a different way from how it had anmaed me to say it. 

"We won’t talk of death,** he relied very earnestly. "In fact 
Lord knows what we are talking about at all.” 

"If you feel the end of the world will come in sight for me when I 
part company from them, why, then I won’t, John. 1 promise ” 

I replied. 

“You’ll never live to regret that promise, Pete," he assured me 
and changed the subject. 

' Soon afterwards he went to put in a week-end with his soldier* 
friend at Torquay, who was failing now and wishful to see him. 

“Tve always liked him for nis opinions and his patience and 
courage to go on living with one leg shot away,” he said. 

"You’ve been a very good, faitlmil friend to the man," I reminded 
him. 

"I was never one to make close friends and no more was he ” 
answered John. *Tet sometimes unsociable people find thqr suit 
each other better than the run of folk. Few have got the art to carry 
such a pack of friends as you can do.” 

I put his things in his travelling bag and he caught the omnibus 
for Dartmouth to take train for Torquay. The last thing I said to 
him was to mind and buy me a packet of sUvcr-coloured haiipi^ 
which was a standby of mine and not to be bouj^ anywhore eiie 

in my knowledge. ^ _ . »w 

'T’ve told Bamaby to stock them for his shop time and again, I 
said. "And he always forgets; but don’t you.*' 

He was full just then of buying a litde runabout motor-car fe t^ 
comiivc winter and before he came home, meant to put the order in 
hand. He’d long learned to drive and was going to useto 
he had made out of his rubber shares for the purpose. On a Friday 
he went and the next Tuesday, or Wednesday would return. 

"I might drive back in our own car for a surprl«,” he bad said 
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iht night before, “but don’t count upon it, because they are hardly 
likely to have just what t want in the shop/’ 

On the Satujrday I went up to Birch Hanger for my dinner and, 
despite the welcome always to be won from Prudence and Norton 
ana the old hands, my old home was a naked shell now. The old 
dispensations had passed and the changes only served to bring the 
dead to mind. Nothing marked them so much as the way Prudence 
brought up her three youngsters against the methods my mother 
had applii^ to her family. But Norton was not a man to nm to 
welcome change and Birch Hanger itself showed fewer in three 
generations than many such ancient holdings. 

They were just bringing in the roots up there at that time and I 
wont to see them at it and chatter with one or two of the oldest hinds 
sdll working for ua. There was talk about Luke Caunter rising to be 
Norton’s man before so very long, for he had proved Himself of 
high quality and a tower of strength, and so had Dolly, his wife, 
Luke was helping with the swedes when I went out on the land, 
and I held him in talk for five minutes and congratulated him on a 
kind thing he had done. He happed to have a widowed aunt—an 
ancient woman as hard and crusty and dour in her way as Mercy 
GoUop in the far past, but not so prosperous as she, Eicceedingly poor 
and utterly frien^ess was Luke’s aunt and now in sight of the union 
workhouse in her late seventies—a cruel age to become so. And 
Luke, out of his good heart, had run to the rescue and was lending a 
hand to keep the old lady in her cottage and independent. He hadn’t 
told anybody, but his wife had told my little maid, Mary, and she 
had told me, so 1 praised him up for it, 

“A very proper, Chriadan thing, Luke,” I said, '*and if you don’t 
live to be rewarded here, then you surely will hereafter,” 

He shrugged his shoulders and gave his fr^int, woolly laugh, like 
a ship's siren m a fog, 

‘^’Twaa this way, Mrs. Winter,” he explained, “I waited and 
marked time £ot ten years, to watch if her Maker would turn a tnck 
for my Aunt Pincombe before it was too late; but seemingly He 
hadn’t any more use for her than anybody else. So 1 done according 
to my conscience and gave the poor soul a lift,” 

“And how did she take it, Luke?” I asked and the cowman's 
mild) shining eyes sparkled on me, 

“Like you let down medicine,” he said. 

When we were eating our dinner an hour later, PnidentS; told me 
that Mr, Tozer was thought to be preaching his farewell sermon on the 
following day, and some words she let fail reminded me of long ago, 
“The new vicar is to be inducted come presently,” said Prudence, 
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Jliat he will do something about the congreeatiikiu 
mh a to look to be dm^, Pwan Pete." 
to oid ennuj^ I answered, "to nund how, When Mr, Toaer i 
came hercj my mother, at this table, said she hop^ he’d (tow la the 
^ stttendanoca was dwindling, Fifty ytm 


Then Norton spoke. 

“So long aa my wife ^d children bide good Ghristiaiu, I shan't 
take no odds of it," he said, and 1 had tuy last laugh for many a long 


You're as as the labouring man who prayed to God to watch 
over him and his wife and his two children—*us four, no more/ " 
I told my nephew and his wife also admoniabed him* 

“The selfi^css, Norton!" she cried out 


chapter VIII 

Not till Tuesday morning did the sergeant give a sign and I counted 
surely to see him during the day, so felt surprise to receive a letter 
from him. Two letters reached me and Mary fetched them in and 
set them at my elbow as I sat down to breakfast. The writing wa* 
fomiliar enough in both cases for one came from J<^ and the other 
ftom Janice. She was back in America and a long time had passed 
since I act eyes on her and I grew discontented when that hippen^ 
I just looked at the foreign stamp and set it aside, ordaining to enjoy 
it after my breakfast; but 1 turned at once to my husband's ai^i 
Strang as it may sound, I never oj^ened the other at all that day, 
And I never ate a mive of breakfast cither. 

As I handled a matter of eight sheets writ in his big hand and 
on both sides of the paper, I marvelled to know why he had poured 
such a spate of infewmation upon me, though due to return himself a 
few hours ^tcr I got it. However the answer to that lay in lay handi 
and he made himself as clear as usual—in such a monstro is letter 
as no man had ever sent to a woman before, I should think. 

This is what he told me copied down word for word, because 1 
kept the letter for an heirloom, 

"My dear Pete, , , ► ^ j * u- c- 

**Vou are going to be a good bit astoniAcd to get thn from me 

and stiU more so to find what it’s about; but no man is strong^ tot 
his chwacter and, soon or late, our nature conquers against all odds* 
‘"I will call your attention first to a conveisation we once had upon 
this subject and a remark you made. SpeaJdng of people in geueral 
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you said to mje, ‘You can^t judge of the light from, the candlestick, 
Johnny, and a poor candlcshck may hold a very fine flame,* And I 
agreed, ‘In the Army/ I said, ‘some of the bestdooking men were the 
worst—50 much so that 1 always felt a doubt of any uncommon 
handsonie cha^-^hile plenty meandooking, cheap fellows were 
worth their weight in gold,* ‘You had a good character and fine 
appearance both,* you said in your kindly fashion, and I granted 1 
was personable to the eye, but found qu^ties rooted in my nature 
that often left me guessing, ‘I can read ocher people better than 1 can 
read myself/ I told you, and declared how you were a lot clearer to 
my understanding than I was myself, ‘Because you pay more heed 
to me than you do to yourself/ you answered you can safely leave 
your character in my hands.’ Little you knew! 

“The truth is that circumstances have now fallen out where my 
character has declared itself so fierce that 1 must cast aside pretences 
and reveal myself to your eyes. Money and how to come by it was 
always my guiding star, being built that way, and the fact led me to 
suffer a great many disappointments, because I had no impulse to 
dishonesty and my cflTorts were all straight and all failed* But 1 have 
never acted outside the law, or done a deed to put me in reach of it, 
1 knew all about your financial position in Micah’s days and I revetted 
his opinions and wished he would let me handle His money for his own 
advantage. That was y^rs before I dreamed of what the future 
held. But, with him in his grave, my affections turned on you and it 
looked ar- though 1 was presented wim two things, a good wife, which 
I never thought to win, and five thousand pouhds to turn into ten 
thousand most likely with my own great gi£b, and then double that 
again. For, along with my ruling passion for money, 1 possessed the 
bent of mind and accompli^ments to treat it ri^t once I got enough 
to name, 

“But Tc wish you to be dear as to one thing and understand that 
my affect'on for you was genuine and 1 have always been devoted to 
you and full of admiration for you* And, if 1 had not been a hem 
financie\', our lives would have gone on for evermore in peace and 
cQoatenfment, I don*t say that I would have tried to win you if I 
had not known you were a woman with good money, but the fine 
experience of being your husband made me more content than ever 
1 had been until the ruling instincts of my life came uppermost at full 
strength and I felt that something had got to be done about it, 
because it grew to a proper agony for me to see all your oaoney, 
mouldering and htd in a napkij^ when it might blossom and grow to 
riches. However, the dead hand stood between and, though I fed 
very sure you would have been willing for me to make your fortune, 
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you had Micah’a orders in that matter and so 1 couldn't do anything 
about It at the Then^ the way was nlade easy and the money 

fell into my lap* You ordained ibr me to inherit it and so my wits 
wrat to work and I availed myself of the laws governing money and, ^ 
when thrw ^ars were gone* the War Loan became my property 

and I faced the world a man of capital. 

I want you to bear in mind mat I should never have taken thU 
step if It threatened to alter your own manner of living, or robbed 
to any extent whatsoever* It does not, for you have the Birch 
Hanger f^lk behind you and, much, more than mem, because your 
foatM"da^hter is areally rich woman and you are and will always be a 
milU^ tunes more to her than art, or money, or anything else. You're 
safe in every respect and, in addition to the old safety and security 
unchanged, you will have the dignity of being alone without a man 
to you and demand attention. And feqi tins in your mind 

also* Though by your own wish your capital was handed over to me, 
not for a moment do I pretend you have hot an interest in it as great 
as my own* So, when die day comes that 1 can return you five 
thousand pounds, you may expect with utmost coniidence to receive 
it with interest. Impress tiiat upon your family and Janice and trust 
me to keep my word. The money will return, but I shall not return, 
because to do so would be conttaiy to any wish of yours after you 
read this letter* So the money will come back one day as a toxen 
that I never forget what it was to have a rare wife, nor bate of my 
gratitude to her. 

“The times are rich with opportunity to make money if you arc 
long-sighted enough to do so and, though our leadcis arc as yet too 
blind to see that Germany is going for another war, financiers like 
myself arc not* If you know well in advai^ that war must come, 
then you know what will be wanted most when it do^ and can 
operate accordingly. 

"^ou will notice this letter reaches you from London, not Torquay 

In sober truth my old soldier friend passed away two years ago; but 
I krot up the pniended visits to Torquay, though in rcaUty it was to 
London I went. And nothing could be gained, even if you wanted to 
find me, because the only thing to be brought against me wouW be 

desertion* . ^ 

“So good-bye, dear Pete, and God blew you, and behevc that I 
shall miss you a lot more than you are going to miw me* 

Your faithful friend and wcU-wishcr, 

Sergeant John Winter* 

_I have changed my name, but my real name, is John 

Winter, so you are all right in that respect* 
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It was quite a while before I took in this letter, for sometimes, 
if you don^ want to make sense of a bit of news, you deny yourself 
the power to do so; but in about ten minutes 1 realised 1 was a left 
woman and my husband bad found my money too much for hum 
Litde thin^ always squeeze into the mind at ^eat momenU, like a 
robin singing in a thunderstorm, and one of the first that intruded 
upon ipc was John's recent advice that 1 should cling to my birds 
and my promise to do so. He had known what was in store, yet 
could spare a thought on my account—just a speck of softness in that 
terrible hard heart. His letter represented between the lines a glimpse 
of the man I remembered and fueled I had known inside out. The 
thing)} I did know of him were genuine and, being so, you might have 
thought were impossible against the things 1 now ^ew. And that 
fact for a while kept me quite calm, just blankly puzzling how one 
nian*s soul could have held a tender and considerate partner and a 
wicked-to-God ‘financier.* I came to the strange conclusion that 
every word of hb letter was true and that, in a maimer of speaking, 
he*d done an act of grace to write it. He could have vanish«i at any 
time, once his object was gained, and put all England between us, 
or got across the Channel before I missed him, or feared trouble; 
but no: he been at these pains to write full particulars of his 
deviations and had told me everything it was proper for me to know., 
I even believed he would send my money bati if ever he found 
himself in a position to do it; though, dc^itc his trust in his own 
gifts, I never felt confident he would be in such a position. The 
money was the least part of the loss for 1 had long looked upon it as 
his; but now came down upon me the fact that John—my Johnny— 
was sped for good and all and gone as iar away as my Tom in the deep 
sea and Mic^ in his grave. 1 knew what the people would say and 
expect me to fed: that it waa a merciful riddance and, but for the 
grace of Heaven, be might have murdered me for my money long 
since; but there was hia letter showing that, though off and away to 
fulfil the cravings of a life-dmc, he still thought amiably upon me 
and knew I should live in comfort with good fiiends around me so 
long as 1 lasted. He had darted me and that was a very monatrom 
line of conduct, but 1 believed him when he said that he would never 
have done so hf ray future safety was threatened. No doubt also it 
was his honest opinion that I should get over the parting as quickly 
and easily as himself. That was where he couldn't see into my 
character as deep as he thox^ht he could; but he was right again 
when he said that, after his wickedness, he was the last thing on earth 
ever I should want back. Miss him-^cs at every mm—but want 
him back—never. 
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to PM8 ami then atow the need to 
What folk would say I knew and pretty 
soon decided to do nothing myself at all. In plain truth I &dn’t 
see there was anything I could do. I felt a wah that it might ail be 
passra over without any stir and 1 could just go on as usual, but that 
was jmpos^le^ because a man can't desert bis wife and vani^ off 
the map without exciting attention. 

It P^l m)^f together and go out and tctid my 

bircui^ which I did, and th^ detennined to Iceep shut about my 
dofwji^ till aether day had passed. So I carried on and lay low 
that day, and it wasn’t till the night fell on me and I got off to my 
chamber that nature conquered me. Then, in my lone bed, a wave 
of despair over-got me and, after midnight I broke loose and suffered 
for the first time in my life from a wild hysteria, I screamed and 1 
laughed 1^ a hyena that's found something dead in the desert; 

I bellowed, and my maiden, woke by the din, thought somebody was 
cutting my throat and rushed in as brave as you please to save me.. 
She carried a candle and the light steadied me a bit. I heaved and 
panted and told Mary to go down and make me some tea and said 
'twas a nightmare. And she was thankful to hear it and had much 
ado to help breaking down herself. 

^*’Twaa something you took to your supper, Mrs, Winter," she 
said. 

^*No, my love, it was something I took before breakfast,“ I 
answered and went off howling again. Then she bolted to fetch the 
Tea and I had time to get myscirin hand before she came back. When 
she did so, I felt a whim to tell her the news. So little Mary Gaunter 
was the first in all Beesworthy to hear it after I had. 

'The sergeant's gone, Mary," I said, ‘‘He's left me, my dear, 
and you'll never see mm again and more shall I," 

It was interesting in a way to mark how my words aflfocted her, 
rd never seen the child angered, for anger was not in her imturC; 
and at first she wouldn't believe it and thought I was in my nightmare 
still; but when I drank some tea and my voice was steady and my 
breathing quiet, I made it clear that she heard nothing but *e truth 
and that John had deserted me and was gone from my side for eyw" 
more, llien her face ^cw red and her eyes, like her father s, bright 

and mild, flashed with indignation, ' * j * mt 

'The beastly manJ' The wicked man! she cned ^t, 1 

thcy^l soon catch him and bring him back to his shame, Mw, 

^“No, child," I said, “th^ won't catch him and who the misducf 

is like to want him if they did ?” , 

But her anger it was^hat interested me for the moment, because 
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if such a quictj innoccat lass could grow hot about it^ what would 
men and women and the bettermost people feel to hear such a shabby 
piece of work had overtaken the parish ? It wasn’t a circumstance 
you could pretend didn't matter^ for the sergeant had long become a 
common object of Bcesworthy* 

1 told my nephews on the following day and Norton hadn’t much 
to remark^ but he didn't mince wo]& in his opinion of John and 
assured me that I need fed no alarms as to my future. 

"You arc the last of the old generation, Aunt Pete,” he said, 
“and will be treated according. You can look to me to support you 
in your house^ seeing he couldn’t take that away with him, and you 
can trust me also to give the dog a damned good hiding, if ever I get 
the chance.” 

He fdt outraged and terrible astonished also, for he was one that 
always thought my husband to be a virtuous man without any vices 
hid m him; but Bamaby took a different line^ He had always 
hated John and hated my manyi^ him, and he got a sort of left- 
handed satisfoction from finding his opinions proved correct In fact 
he was so pleased with being folly justified, that he didn’t find much 
time to be sorry for me. He didn’t make no offer to help me over the 
sdle as Norton had done and all he advised was for me to see the 
lawyer, Mr, Evans, and hear how the law stood. Such thin^ matter 
litdc cnou^jt looked back upon, but the kindness of my neighbours 
was an cyc-opener to me and if Pd lost the sergeant by death, they 
couldn’t have been more attentive, or their sy^y^thy more genuine. 
It comforted me to hear their affection for riKi which I never had 
dreamed about, and while some thought to pleasure me by heaping 
damnation on die sergeant, a few here and there, were so tender and 
undentanding that they never so much as named John himself for 
good or ill* 

I wrote out the whole story for Janice, when my hand was steady 
enoi^h to do so and my mind composed. Indeed 1 do believe 1 was 
the mi to calm down in all Beesworthy, for the affair raised a lot of 
feeling and there were them who would nave man-handled my husband 
if he had appeared in our midst any time for monljis afterwards* 
A few revived the talc that he was just the sort of ihan to hide a lunadc 
wifo in an institution and that I never had been his lawful partner at 
all, Charlie Dickson always said so, and Bob Mason did the same. 
In fact Bob ufgcd upon me to drop the name of Winter altogether and 
return to my aame ofWidcoombe; but 1 always fdt confident I was 
his lawful partner* 

To please Bamaby I visited Mr. EvansL and laid the whole stoiy 
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^ regretting John had proved himsdf a bad hat, he 

“0“« can see what the man did,” aaid Mr. Evans. “He sold his 

Ww Lom when it waa full of dividend aiid> of course^ the half-yeafly 
dividend due on first of December won^t appear^ He may have sold 
jt m a lump, or scattered it among various hrokerj to sell for him. 
That much might be ascertained; but what he did with the money w« 
dou t know, or what he has done with himselfi He is not lik^ to 
have znade any slip, because he had unlimited time to perfect his 
operations and was a very astute sort of man. How to treat him in 
the event of discovery and capture- 

I stopped hlr, Evans at tiiis point, 

*|Excuse me, but I don’t want him either discovered or captured,” 
I said. “The law has no power to make me take him back and 
though deserted by Sergeant Winter, I am not deserted by my people. 
It's a case for keeping your dignity, Mr. Evans, and the least said the 
soonest mended,” 

He agreed and looked glad to hear it. The gentleman was not a 
fighter, Hke some lawyers, and didn’t want to put up a battle-front. 

Little by little 1 removed all traces of John Winter from my 
dwelling-house, though, when you’ve abode with a man in dose 
companionship for years and years, it is a long task to do so. Also a 
paimul task in mai^ cases, and some widows 1 have knovm, when 
ihdr man was tak^ have felt the very ashes of his last pipe were 
sacredi They have^kept a lingering respect and even Jove for the 
signs around them and hated to move a cup, or maybe a glove, or a 
walking-stick, from its old place. But, though I loicw mat feeling 
well enough in the past, it didn’t touch me on this occasion and while 
there were plenty of signs and tokens of John round about, I f^nd 
in a mood to pounce upon them and remove them as quickly 
as possible. I was glad, in a manner of speaking, that 1 had rc^cd 
to steadfast opinions unaided and could t^c a bird s*cyc view bcferc 
Janice got back to me; but come she did the moment her foot touched 
land, and, by then, I could meet her in a seemly frame of mind. 
She kissed me and strained me to her bosom as usual and I could^ 
her lovely eyes waiting to mark what expression must be uj>oii her 
face after she had gazed upon mine; and I kissed h^ back and smiled 
upon her and shed never a tear save one of thankfulness to we her 

^^«,^War3mg,” I said, “I'm grown old W leaps and bounds, 
but none the worse for that. Vm quite all nght and at peace and 
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cairying on widi my Hfo and standing up to the situation and much 
as usual* And now talk about yourself.” 

But she found litde to say about herself, though a great deal as to 
my shocking experience and the mystery that still hung over it in 
b^mind, 

“I still can hardly believe it’s true. Mother,” she said after hearing 
the particulars* “I feel as if I was listening to some piece of a stage 
play* He was such a forthright, cleanly, straight sort of man with a 
chameter that always seemed to match his handsome face* And yet 
a cold-blooded, cniri, calculating knave all the time* You wouldn't 
have thought one skin could have hidden two such opposite creatures— 
except ii\a play.” 

“Something like that passed through my own mind when 1 
surveyed where I stood at first and thought upon him, janicc,” 
I answered, “but I reached firm ground presently by looking at the 
matter from his point of view*” 

“The difficulty is to know what to believe about him* After this 
you feel all the trustworthy, pleasant side of him was a sham—that he 
was acting all the time and wc only know the abominable truth of 
him now,” she said* But I corrected her there. 

“You've read his letter,” I reminded her* “You've read his 
letter and you can take it from me that what he wrote was mainly true* 
We arc all two people in a manner of speaking, and depend on the 
sort of temptations life presents to us from day to day and year to 
year which we put first* You need to baliice our temptations 
against our failings, Janice* Some saints are liever tempted and so 
they never fall \ but most folk are subject to the particular temptation 
proper to their natures. The Devil looks after that* No doubt to 
conquer temptation is a grander piece of work than never to feel it, 
so the only thing for outsiders to do is to praise the winners and foigivc 
the losers*" 

“You were not an outsider; you were a victim and a martyr,” 
she declared* 

“Not on a bird's-eye view,” I pointed out to her, “There's his 
side and, though I grant hb wickedness, you must bear in mind his 
character and the fatal passion to come by money. That man loved 
me* There's some things nobody can act. 1 know men and I know 
there was love for me in Winter—the true thing manifest in a great 
many ways* You can imitate love up to a point, but there are some 
tokens you can't imitate* He loved me and if 1 had been finer stuft 
1 might even have made him love .me'better than his ruling passion; 
but I wasn't fine enough for that and doubtless it wpuld have took an 
outstanding woman to do it* The sergeant was just a hopeful 
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love mi for preseatiy; but mcaniime lie gpt to 

iQVC m tor myself and made the (hot so dear that not a spark of 
^picioa ^ wakeof^ in my mind* But there was the^oney 
he d played for and his dreadful hunger to close on it^ and after he 

conquered him- So he 
grabtaea It w^t back into the unknown with what he had yearned 
for ^ How his great gifts wiU come into action and* no 

wuDt* hell die'a rich old man; and I*m sorry for him, my love, 
just as nmch‘ as I m sorry for myself* because he's going to suffer 
presently and hc *5 going to miss me presently, too.*’ 

Janice stared to hear my opinions and, thou^ it was generally 
the other way round and she puzzled me, this time I puzzled her* 
same as I had puzzled my reladona, 

“There’s not much comfort in that, dear Mother,” she said, and 
then asked a question* 

“Do you honestly believe he ivill send back your five thousand 
if he doubles it?” 

“I believe every word he wrote,I said, 

Janice reflected ^d her quick mind ran on to make a story of it, 
because she always saw real life tuming into a stage play^ 

She picked up the letter and read a few words at the end> 

“He says, good-bye and God bless you and bdieve that I shall 
miss you a lot more than you are going to miss me/ Do you believe 
that too* Mother ?” 

“Yes, my precious girl, I believe that, too,” I told her* 

Janice stopped a fortnight and was full of loving; kindness and 
thoughts for the future* In the first place she made it clear 1 must 
not waste a single thought on money at any time* She would have 
loved me to go and Hve with her, but was much too clever to make any 
such suggestion* well knowing I should be lost out of Be^worthyi 
But cash was naught to her and her own tastes only ran to trifles. 

“You always said in the past that the Lord loveth a cheerful taker 
just as well aa a cheerful giver,” she said, “and now you have got to 

show that wasn't noruense.” . , t 

Time passed; the nine days’ wonder'died and I remember* six 
months later, finding my little maiden busy knitting at a sadors 

Maryi" I said, wcU knowing all the time the answer. “Who 
might t^t be for I wonder ?” 

She coloured up and smUed at me and her face was pretty when 

she smiled, ^ 

“For 3111 Bennett, Mrs. Winter, she said. 
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“Of couiue—as if I didn^t know, child/^ I replied 
She tokened to one of our inshore &lienncn*s sons, and the 
jersey took me back, back over long years, just showing how human 
life is much like a squirrel going round and round in his cage, always 
on the bustle and getting no forwarder* 

I looked at the diVs woik: very good wool, but not such work as 
I had knit into the last for Tom he was never to wean 

One other memory rises up* I can mind, when I went back to 
church a^in after the sergeant's departure, that 6.€a.r Prudence, in 
her nice delicate way, suggested l^d do well to take the gay flowers off 
my Sunday bonnet and wear a pinch of purple, if not actual black. 

“Good Lord, girll" I said* “1 won't display signs of defeat at 
such a time as t^s* Better to put the Union Jack of England in my 
bonnet and show the people my heart is stUl high*’^ 


CHAPTER IX 

A CHILDLESS widow of^ livcs an empty life, feels that she 
has missed fire and comes to a mile-stone all alone with nobody to 
want her any more, or heed her going. But for me the sting of being 
childless had long passed away and I never did look at myself as a 
barren woman when I thought upon Janice. I was proud in her— 
not for her fame so much as for the fact she loved me and set me so 
high; because to be loved by anybody a long way superior to myself 
awoke a sensation that I must be of account to make her feel 
that way* But now, about eighteen months after John was wiped out 
of my life, there came a time when my girl—girl no more now—wrote 
to say she was in want of rest and ordained' to come to me for a bit. 
Which she did do and I could not but note changes that asked to be 
understood Like most folk, she wearied now and again of her work. 
Not of art, because art was her life and "the excuse for her existence" 
as she would say; but for the details. She was restless; she had 
grown tired of h^ beautiful house on the cliflfe nigh Dartmouth and, 
after going to p^orm in the South of France one winter, she bad 
fallen in love with a place called Mentone and, but for me, felt 
minded to make her home out there. 

Art may be your religion and I think it came to be hers, for never 
a wondrous character lived up to her art so faithhiUy; but when,^ 
came this time there were signs that her spirit wasn't content and that 
age b^n to leave a shadow on her beautiful mind as well ss her 
b^utiM body. A right-down sad look would come into her eyes 
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my ^Ctions, she was slipping under the weather and her ateadfait 
aoul felt hke to faint now and again. 

I rated her when she revealed herself in a rioonafv mood one 
cvenmg. ^ ' 


Here you ve been in your native air a week, my love, and there’s 
rest in your eyes nor appetite in your mouth as yet,” I said* **Why 
can’t Beesworthy rise up to refresh you as it always does ?” 

She made a fearsome reply. 

‘^Oh, Mbdier," she said. "I’m old-^dcr than you—‘much 
older. ^ You can’t grow old, hut Tm so old now that I’m imt content 
to forgive life and accept death and welcome the utter and everlasting 
rest that death would mean* Haven’t you ever felt like that ? Just 
to forgive and forget*” 

"Lord love you, my lamb,” I said, “What have I got to forgive ? 
While there’s life there’s ho^ and Tve heard you say how artists 
must never lose hope, else they arc doomed. If I can hope on after 
my ups and downs, why not you with so many triumphs to remember ? 
Even I can look back on my little triumphs and *tis marvellous to 
see how much of your misfortunes come out in the vraah,” 

“You say what you know,” she told me* “You feel like that* 
For you time cnricha the happiness of the past and space makes the 
distant hills purple and' brings loveliness to your after-glow. You see 
things so, bless you*” 

‘^All double-Dutch to me, my love, but I pray, if there m discon¬ 
tents burdening your innocent heart, you won’t let them bide there,” 
reproach mysdf for not having done better,” she said* 

"How many have done so well ?” I asked her. "You had great 
gifts and you put them to good purpose* You have been the 
beacon star of my days, needless to say. I never thought of you as 
famous, but just as my own life’s joy. But you’ve won the affectma 
of thousands and, looking back, that ought to help you forward for 
many a long day yet*” 

"So it ought and so it shall,” she promised* It s vamty r^y— 
nothing but vanity, Mother. ^ artist ought never to grow old and 
never stop and never feci tired." ,*^ ^ r * j 

"You can’t pretend to be a kitten all your life, of course, I granted, 
"cither on the stage, or off it.” ^ - , * j 

And then she explained how, M of enthusiasm and empty of 
sense, she had read a new drama and bursting with excitement to 
perform the heroine, and how those gomg to produce the iw play 
had been forced to break it to her she was too old for the parL 
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"TrouM have thought,” ihc said, “that I should have been the 
fiist to know it, but/up to theuj 1 had never £elt old or dreamed of 
such a malady so, vdten the news came to me, it was the most terrible 
and unexpected that a.woman in my business could hear* For a 
UtUe while I couldn’t believe it and resented the suggestion, but 
1 soon understood it was true and felt properly crushed to think what 
a fool I had been.” 

Soon her good sense won out and she e^lained how, not only your« 
face and figure but your voice and your actions and everything else^ 
takes on the mark of the yean and how forty-five can’t imitate 
eighteen however hard it tries. 

“It isn’t the fact really that has made me such an idiot for the 
moment,” said Janice, “but the very horrid way the fact came to my 
notice. That is the difference between you and me. Mother. If 
I had your sense of humour, I should never have missed the state of 
affriis but, being the stupid owl 1 am, and having been spoiled by 
the public for so many years, when I read that lovdy play, 1 lost my 
head and liad to be reminded.” 

“Very tiresome for you, my precious,” I said. 

So that was how the tmih came to the blessed creature, and, 
affer she had told me, she cheered up and let down her food better 
and didn’t talk any more about forgiving life and welcoming death 
and so on. 

1 took her on the water in Bob Mason’s boat and daily she found 
herself in better Hghting trim again. She threw her mind into my 
interests, too, as she always did, and saw some new birds that she had 
sent me for a birthday present and was wishful to know if my girl 
served my turn, for Mary Gaunter was married to her Bsherman 
now and I’d got a new handmaid with a nice feeling for poultry. 
Our fresh vicar, too, she had not met until this visit, though he’d be^ 
at Beesworthy quite a time now, and some of our oldest mistrusted 
him because he had risen from the working classes. But why not ? 
He understood our manners and customs, and our difBculties a 
thousand times deeper than a man of family, who knew naught about 
us except that we had got souls, But there arc many who like to 
feel their clergyman belongs to a higher class of creation than them¬ 
selves, same as John Winter used to tell me how the rank and file felt 
happier under oflficers of better breeding than their own. Maybe the 
future warriors won’t fed like that and, by all accounts, th^ was 
going to be a day before so very long when thousands of new soldiers 
would be called for to win another war. 

That visit from my foster-child served her well also. She 
brightened and took a c^erfiiller view of the situation; and another 
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Uttle thing I lemember too, because, the night before she 

^ off and away, I chanced to dream a very beautifid dream which 
it me s^tu^ctiou to tell her Sibovit* 

real ^ real/* I said* *‘Thtre was \ BitdBg in a nice boat 
and lom Appleby was at the helm and Micah Widecombe forward 
and me betwuct them, handling mackerel lines, and the sun shining^ 
and all going as happy as a marriage bcU." 

"Your gK^ angel sends you a dream like that wmedmes/' 
declared Janice, “rve had such dreams and wondered whether the 
pleasure was worth the pain when I woke up again. And it so 
happens. Mother, that in a little poetry book 1 found not long ago, 
there came the answer to luy doubt Til copy it for you now thin 
minute/* 

Up she got and fetched her book and wrote out the rhymes for 
me, so I can set them down in their place. 

“Not much of a poem,” she said, “but the idea seems all 

“Read it out, my love,” I begged, so she read the ve^s in her 
beautiful voice. It was called 7^ Gkosts^ but had nothing creepy 
about it. 

“When Nature wills to plie her secret sleight 
And summon shapes of those who used to be, 

Sha.d^ from the past may glad a dreamer’s night 
With joy in their unreal reality. 

JFor, while red letter days dawn rare in age, 

A spectral happiness red letter nights 
May haply conjure from Time’s oupvom page 
And waken semblance of forgot delights. 


In slumber rapt stiU side by side wc rws ^ 

Through realms uncharted, where the quick meet dead, 
And stiU we laugh, dasp youthful hands and lofvc, 
Forgetting the casiira since one sped. 


Few that have held dear trysts in kindly sleep 
Ai^ the haunts of olden, gold^ years, 

Yet when their eyes awoke again to weep 
But found a rainbow glimmer in the teara. 


"I believe dwt’i true,” aid Jania. "What do you thmk, 

^°*fdLnd* on dn: xpocWitos.” I her. "If they 

as you lowT^arly, then, after yon waken, you re sure w be tad for 
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SI moment. I cried after that sea trip with Tom and Micah. But 
Nature is just ^ like to send a phantom you have got no use for. 
The sergeant marches in upon my dreams sometimes, because live 
people can pu^ into your sleeping hours just as easy as dead ones; 
but so soon as I wake after a bout with John Winter, there’s never a 
rainbow round about, nor yet a teardrop to catch such a thing/* 
She laughed ber old, lovdy laugh and I bad to be content with 
dreamimg about her for a long time after that, for she got work 
presently and became broken in to her age. 

^ After all. If life’s good enough, and your wits keep tolerable clear 
and the days are not too short, or the nights too long, then you can 
feel a pinch of thankfulness to carry on. If the aged don’t put too 
heavy a tax on the middle-aged, then they can creep hannlessly 
along their twiligjit way. That was how I found myself at the 
allotted span; but, years later, 1 faced up to the naost tremendous 
af&irs that ever overtook England and came through them without 
a scratch or a broken bone. 


CHAPTER X 

N 0 T SO many years after he left me the sergeant’s words came true 
and Beesworthy wakened up one morning to hear Germany was at 
our throats good and grim. No great surprise, for such as followed 
the newspapers and listed to the wireless were assured long since that 
it must happen;, but once the hawks were after the pigeons again, 
then we pbyed our part—aU Beesworthy put its best foot forward. 
We had heard what Germany was doing to Jews and women and 
children, so we well knew what she would do to us if she nosed her way 
into the British Isles,andwcordained to keep her out, costwhat it might. 

I couldn’t plunge into the war without thinldng on John Winter, 
and didn’t doubt he would take the field once more. Fi^ht he couldn’t 
now, but he’d often said that if we fought again in his time, he would 
flock to the colours and be valuable as a teacher and trainer of the 
new armies. All manner of opinions were buaring round about and 
some said this was the end of the world mi others that it was the 
beginning of a new onc,^ We bad ^ot a substitute clergyman, because 
the viear, who had bc^ a padre in the last war, went ba^ to the 
. Army again. A very old man took his place. The ancient gentleman 
lacked for teeth, but was full of good will, though he couldn’t 'lift 
a voice to be heard half-way down the church. I lived in spmethii^ 
of a dream myself, for it looked as if the far past was all back again 
with the men sped away once more and new wives throbbing for 
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their husbands and new xnothers for their sons and new lovers for 
their swcethcartSj just as in the war that was going to end waTi All 
began to happt^ over again but there were new signs and wonders 
also because^ with our best manhood gone to light on land and. sea^ 
scores of dderly^ retired men crept out of their holes and comers to 
build up the Home Guard, Forj with the Germans flying in ic air 
by t^usands, like birds of prey, there was a new threat to this war 
lacking last time, because whole armies of the enemy mig^t fall from 
the sky on our lone shores and hilltops and must be met and conquered 
and slain the moment they touched ground. It was a new sort of 
war and the Germans planned above all else to polish off the total 
number of human creatures on earth by millions in every land 
they conquered, so as to make more room for themselves afterwards. 
Winch they did do and their hands were red with the blood of half 
Europe before the God-forgoCtcn creatures came to their reckoning. 
For, though they could not Und on England, we knew how to land 
where they were swarming and, after marvds done on the sea and in 
the air along with the Americans and the Russians, we got the enemy 
where we wanted him and Mr. Churchill, under God, pulled us 
through. 

Many perished in England before peace was won, because the 
front threatened every roof-tree and every soul under it. Not a 
new-born baby*s car but must have heard the drone of the enemy over 
his cradle by night or day before the end. For me the challenge was 
no personal toiment now. At my time of life you have long lost any 
sense of fear, because nothing much remains to fear about, I never 
feared for myself or my country but only for Janice, who went off to 
France with a lot of other brave actors and actresses to cheer up the 


troops between battles, _ , , ^ 

While strife lasted there were plenty of senous things for me to 
do and my own battle to keep food in the beaks of my birds, “So 
long as I’m spared,” I told the poor fowls, "ril scrape enough to 
hold your botfics and souls together; but you've got to grasp there's 
a war on, my deam, and arc not the only mortals to run short,” 

You K< 5 t clever under pressure and among other things that 
astonished me was the way war brought out cunning in n^ny folk 
vou had always thought too innocent to practise guile. And none 
surprised me more than myself. The less you taow about domestic 
and printed regulations and punishments if you break 

them, the better for your peace of mind! 

Plenty of us. who kept our nerve and faced the busmess year after 
vear wwe much puziM to find our CMC hat^r ^erwards than 
itvMis going on, but that was explained by the need to keep 
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Europe alive after the peace, the world being cruel short of eatables 
and starvatioiL ftillowing on ^u^ter in every stricken land. 

It was just after the General Election when my nephew incited me 
to act down my life and 1 beran to do bo. The way the voting went 
disappointed Bamaby Blanchard a very great deal and me also, 
but Bccaworthy stood firm for those who puHed us out of the war and 
1 shall always say that E^land ought to have made Mr, Giuickill 
a Duke and given him miUions of money before be was grown 
too old to care about k. You mi^t almost say gratitude is a dead 
virtue in this country* 

1 resolved, befiarc I set down my last words, to tell Janioc what I had 
done and not keep it from her until after my end. 1 knew it was 
going to surprise and please her, and if you can gratify any dear 
person while you’re alive, why wait till you are dead to do so ? She is 
coming to be with me on my d^ty-lhird birthday, so 1 shall wait 
until ^ has given me my birthday and then fet^ out ali my pUc 
of writings ai^ press them into her hands, 

Som^ow my last thought as 1 finish returns to the sergeant, 
who, when all is said, and whatever he was, stiU looks to be the most 
remarkable feature of the tale. Of course, when you adventure to 
relate your 11&, there is bound to be a terrible lot of you in it 
and sorry I felt when reading over the pages to find mysdf intruding 
so often; but you may say that John Winter still cotoes out top and 
if anybody could write his finish it would be a lot more interesting 
than mine* I have not given up all hope of hearing from him yet, 
and if I never do, there may be very good, orderiy reasons why 
I should not The 'sergeant was under fire like everybody else stiU 
in England, for he would never have '*bcen one to hide away in 
shelters when the bombs fell. Or he may have been a casualty and 
long since snatched away from the power to remember his promise. 
But that he would have kept it if he could, and may yet keep it if he 
can, I venture to believe. There was plenty of qualities in the man 
that only a wife can understand and nobody else ever gets a chance to. 

As to how life looks to eyes eighty-thrcc years old, 1 can only say 
they continue to be on watch for betterment; while as tor 
old age, the gwat thing is nof to worry cither yours^ or other and 
busier people with it. Sit tight and keep out of tl^e way as much as 
possible and, if you want to enjoy your fag end Up to the finish, never 
w^te an hour fretdng because there is so little left. 

“Elivers widen as they reach the sea,"* Janice said to me once, 
‘^and, while we have any wits left, they ought to widen likewi^, 
even thou^ dd age shrink up the rest of us.^* 


THE END 
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